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„r certain that no Pro #5 0 
CNT: uſeful in this World. 1ban this of Agti- 
ue, and as truly bas, from its af 

mew variety of depending Objects, very nu- 
: ttt mer ous Uncer tainties attending 11, be- 
fides the Management of the ignorant and flothful z 


of n is moe 


and therefore experimental- Rules of different Caſes 


are the more neceſſary to be imparted, not only to the 
vulgar an, tif, but alſo to the more judieiout 
and learned, becauſe every Man, even of this latter © 
Claſs, has not the ſame Opportunity; nor does be think. 
or af) l ENG OS Ya | ARR. 
Jam very ſenſible that the Sutjet# of PForeft-trees 
has been ſet fordh by able Hands; but as my Refidenre 
is conſtantly among ſt them, and 7 employ Workmen in 
their Management in that part of the Country moſs. 
famed for ſuch Artificers, I may have tome by ſome © 
uſeful Secrets which others have miſſed, and have here 
treated on moſt of, thoſe Sorts, except the Scarlet and 
 Evergreen-Qaks, whoſe Acorus being to be bought in 
London, may be propagated at Diſcretion. Not that I © 
- would be underſtood to depreciate the Merits of others, 
for J am of Opinion, whoever has lent but a little” Fin. 
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boundleſs Science dſer ves ement: - But I here” 1 
mißt alſo obſerve, that as I octnpy my own Farm and 
tze Glebecland of our Pariſh, cautaining in all twenty x 
Niuus mcliſed Fitlds of ſeveral dots of Soils, I babe 
bad a very favourable Opporiuntty, almoſt twenty Years.” 
' Fopether, in a Country where Parmers are allowed in 
the general to excel all others in this Kingdom, to make 
m Obſervations, Collecbions and Experiments; and ſo 
great a difference there now-is, betwween the preſent and 
the former Practice of Agriculture, as made-an old. ſa- 
gacious Farmer, who bas acquired a good Eſtate by bis 
Induſtry, and is naw living, ſay, that be thought be 
had been afleep theſe forty Years paſt; alluding to bis 
old erroneous Ways and the preſent new Improvements, . 
which are ſo vaſtly di Ferent from our Fore-fathers Ma- 
nagement, that more Grain-fruit and Cattle are obtain- 
ed now-in one, than formerly in two or three Acres, = 
' Beſides. the Knowledge F employing the Ground in the” 
Fallow-ſeaſon or third Summer, to the great enrichin 
of it, which heretofore uſed to be loſt : Nor indeed could 
many Tenants pay their raiſed Rents, were it not for 
theſe Improvements, as may-plainly appear by the fol. 
lowing Accounts of Soils, Grains,Graſſes, Manures, 8c, 
And for want of this Husbandry many Eſtates and Fa- 
 milies have come to Ruin that I could mention, were it 
not too long for my preſent Purpoſe ; befides London- 
ers, who ſometimes precipitate themſelves into ſuch Un- 
dertakings by Purchaſe, &c. who are at the ſame time 
greateſt Strangers to it: Others juſt come from the 
ee of Learning, and only ae with Theory, ſuc- 
ceed their Parent in the Poſſeſſion. of a large Eſtate :. 
Others again that are broupht up on the Spot, but by 
Youth, or Imper fection of Parts, are obliged to be guided 
by their head Servant or Ploughman, wwho even then ure 
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Since the Publication of my firſt Bock, a Gentleman 
of a confiderable Eftate- told me be <vas going 10 take one 
of his Farms into his Hands of three Hundred a Year, 
and that he did not doubt but that, what with obſerv- 
ing his Neighbours Management, and regaling them now 
and then into a free Converſation, he ſhould go on as 
. well as they; but this Notion has proved fatal to many, 
eſpecially in the Chiltern Country; for to ſay the Truth, _ 
the common Farmer is as ſubtle a Mau in his way as 
any Mechanick whatſoever, and will be ſo far from 
leading any Gentleman into the true Method of Farming, 
bat moſt of them very juſtly hold it as contrary to their = 
Intereſt ; for, ſay they, if this is encouraged, bow ſhall 
we come by Farms tg occupy * A Captain of a Man of 
Mar in Queen Anne's Peace, bought a, large Farm, 
Beld it in his Hands, and told his Friends he would get 
Money by out-witting the Farmer; the Reſult was, after 
ſome Years laſt paſt , one of bis Friends aſked him bow 
his Project ſucceeded, bis Anfever was, that be thought 
it not in the Power of Man to be too cunning for them ; 
and it is well for them they are ſo, conſidering the ma- 
ny Diſcouragements they often meet with from the Extre- 
mities of the Weather, from Beaſts, Inſefts, and the 
greateſt of all others the worſt ſort of Men, who 
take all Advantages to pilfer from the Farmer bis fat 
Sheep, Turneps, Corn, Fruit, and many other Things. 
For theſe Reaſons, the World may eafily ſee how 
vaſuly uſeful experimental Rules and Cautions are to the 
Youth, Heir, Gentleman, unexperienced Farmer, and 
even to the Foreigner, who may here he let into the my- 
fterious Economy of true Farming, and ſo avoid the 
Curſe of running themſelves out by, Miſmanagement and 
Impoſitions, before they enjoy the Bleſſmg of Profit, and 
become tolerable Maſters of Husbandry. Jam 
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tile Liquor that ever was invented in this Nation alſo 
the Misfortnnes attending Trefoil-grafs,&c. which in a 
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The FREPACE . - . 
Ian tze firſt that has publiſhed that invaluable Re- 
| for ſeeping Barley and other Grain in the moſt fer-, 


. * 
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b 4 ; 
1 8 
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great meafure I have made appear in the following | 
Sheets : But as two Letters came lately to my Hands 


from a Gentleman in London, and 1 anſwered them on 
_ the 18h of February lat, 1732. it happened to be : 
too late to inſert their uſeful Copies in this Book, but I © 
intend io print them in my next' Work. . The Caſe | 


was this, be being about to-ghve Orders for converting 
a ten Acres ploughed Field into a Meadow, wrote for 


m Advice, telling me he thought to ſow Clover and Tre. 
Foil with bis Hay-ſeeds amongſt his Barley, which indeed 


he might juſtly think proper from what has been printed 


in Commendation of Trefoil for this purpoſe; but I 


wrote him, that if this had been done, be would conſe- 

quently loſe moſt | of | his Charges and Time, for | that. e | 
the Trefoil-ſeed is a moſs wrong ſort to accompany the 
Hay-jeed by reaſon it is one of, if not the greateſt and 
thickeſt Brancher of all others; by which Property it 
would ſmother and kill not only the tender Sprout of - 


| the natural Graſs, but alſo the very Weeds under its 


horizontal Cover: Tet this is only one part of the Mi. 
chief this artificial Graſs is ſubjett to, as 1 have in this 
Book made appear by my Remarks on a late Author's 
Writings on this and other Graſſes. And therefore 71 
had adviſed the Gentleman to lay down his Ground in 
this manner, 1 ſhould have atted the part of a doum- 


right Theory Author, who takes verbal Relations from 


1 know not who, and not having Fudgment enough in 
riculture to chuſe the better part and leave out the 


 wworſe, I might by ſuch deſtruftive Schemes do incredi- 


ble Prejudice to Undertakings purſued by ſuch fallacious 
1 1 thought 
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 T thought it time ta after into the World a plain axd 
experienced Account of. the Plough, fince © underftand 
ſeveral have declared the Benefits of Grain;Grafs, Nod, 


* 


and many otber Things, hut I never yet met with an 
ample . how. they are brought to paſs by the true 
Knowledge and Uſe of that tranſcendent Inftrument. A 


neo Wheel-plough being invented and brought into uf 
for the firſt time in January laſt, 1732. 1.have not 
"been ſo particular in the Chapter of Plougbing, to write 


its Deſcription and Dimenſions, as I here ſhall be. It is 


a fingle-beamed Plough, ten Foot long with two Sburrs, 


the Bob- tail and the common Sort, two broad Boards, 


7700 Coulters, and only one fixed Staple. It will do near, 


© double the Work of the common Sort, becauſe it plougbs 


two Thoroughs at once in the Wheat-ſtitch far ſowing of 


Beans aud Peas, and in braad Land ploughing, &c. it 


may be drawn in ſume Ground very well with four and 


froe Horſes, as I have experienced, and in maſt with ſix. 


By which it ſaves almoſt half the Time, half the Horſes 
| Provender, half the Charge of the Ploughman and Boy, 


&c. and ploughs the Earth rather cleaner than the fingle 
one; is eafier and ſteadier for the Plougbman, except 
on turning at the Lands end, and not a great deal hard- 
er for the Horſes, its two Sharrs weighing no more than 
fifty two Pound, which ſome ſingle ones will do; in ſhort, 
it is a moſt excellent Plough, that I hope will be made 


uſe of in time throughout the Rings Dominions, 


Ang it is my Opinion,that when the Prafice of Hus- 
bandry can be made more familiar 40 an ordinary Capa- 


cily, and more delightful to the brighter Genius by the 
true Relations and Practice of Things as they reſult from 


Experience, there will be mere Gentlemen than ever oc- 
cupy them ſelves in a Country Life, and then will find, 
as one of them was pleaſed to ſay, more Pleaſure in one 


: Day in the Country, than London could produce in a 


Month; 


\ 
ö 
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© Month: Wherefore I doubt not but that a Country Life 
Will be more and more hereafter in greater Eſteem than 
euer, and more eagerly purſued by the abler Sort, whoſe + 
Abilities are capable of ſuch Undertakings, without which 
the Country indeed is rather a more melancholy Situa- 
tion than the Town ; but where ſuch Perſons are engaged 
in the Occupation of Farms, Plantations, or ſpacious 
Gardens, it is here, and from this Scene of - Exerciſe 
that Health, Wealth and Pleaſure derive ; and as the 
Reverend Mr. Lawrence ſaid, he believes an Angel 


would prefer, if be was confined to this lower Region. 


There are ſame, 1 am very ſenſible, that are apt to 
cavil with, or condemn a thing meerly for its being new, 


or that the ſame has been wrote on before, as if a Sub- 


jet could not be further improved; but whoever will 
toit bout Prejudice confider the practical and rational 


part of ihe following Chapters, may aſſuredly find their 
Erxpectation anſwered, if their ſeveral Rules are cloſely © 
followed, by which the King's Revenue will be ſurely 
augmented, and Great Britain, Ireland, and his Maje- 
fties Plantations in America, in all, probability,uaſtly en- 
creaſed in plenty of Grain,Graſs Nood and Cattle,which 
Rules are here freely expoſed, not in chimerical Notions, 
ut in ſolid Truths, not in relations of things taken upon 


Truſt, and furniſhed up by a politer Pen than my own, 


but in experimental Facts delivered in their true native 


ruſtick Def.. 


bal 1 have here treated on is now made plain 70 4 . 


mean Capacity, and particularly tha! moſt neceſſary and 


moſt intricate part of Farming, the Nature of Soils, 
Manures, the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs and their Ope- 
_ rations, with many other Things never before ſo ampl 
done as I know of in any other Book whatſoever, accord. 
ing to the new and lateſt Practice in Hugbandry, 
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EXPLAINED. © 


: - þ 
- 


„ a 
Of the Nature, Culture, and Improvement of 
oo pn e er n,, 7 
Har thought it moſt neceſſary, 
fas well as previous to the follow- 
— TY > ing Book, to begin with an Ex- 
planation of the very beſt Part of 
ry, which I think is. juſtly included 

in the ſeveral Terms of the Nature, Culture, 
SLE = ee: Fa 


chien awd v * Wave 1 


Melioration, and Improvements of Solls; 1 


therein lying the chief Foundation of Ane | 


eefs, in the Growth-of Corn, Graſs and 


Trees: And from this Oeconomy does many 


i Branches of this moſt uſeful Part of Agri 
ture proceed. 

I ſhall therefore particularly. Maftrate mY 
Benefits, as well as expoſe the fad Effects 

that ariſe from their good or bad Manage- 

ment. The Chiltern; or hilly Country e- 

ſpecially, is more than ordinarily concerned 


in theſe Subjects, by reaſon it is moſtly en- 


cloſed, and conſiſts in diverſity of Soils, of 
Clays, Loams, Sands, Chalk, ſtony: Ground, 
hutlucky and gravelly Grounds, and ſeveral 
other Sorts, that abound more or leſs with 
Parts of theſe Earths. While the fertile Vale 
or low Country runs chiefly but in little o- 
ther, than the black Loams or blueiſh mar- 
ly Clays i in open Fields, that are commonly. 


under one and the fame Management of Cul- 


ture; and is eafier by far brought into a 
Tilth or Condition for Corn, than this of 
ours, and with a great deal of leſs Charge 
and Trouble; ; for there, they are often afraid 
of being too fine, eſpecially for their Beans, 
while we here are in as much Concern of 
fearing, the Corn is bound in 'by the hard 
| tenacious Nature of our Earth: That will 
not ſhatter nor crumble by a little Froſt, 

or working as that in the Vale will; where 


” they are | generally Bergngere to a very Stone, 
while 


. Explained, 2 i 
> - while we in the upper Grounds, in many Pla- 
ces, are forced to plow amongſt bot. little 
E EW: therefore computed, that 5 l. 
will go as far in a Smith's Bill in the Vale, 
as 15 will in the Chiltern, and it is in this 
latter that the plowed Ground lets for more, 
even for 205. an Acre, when the beſt of theirs 
but for 9. The Vale alſo is free from the 
exorbitant Charge of chalking the Ground, 
or dreſſing it with Soot, Coney-clipping, 
| Horn-ſhavings, Rags, Hoofs-hair and Aſhes, 
which are Yearly bought by many of the 
Chiltern Farmers; ſo that I have known 
ſome of the Occupiers of gravelly Soils, ſay, 


l they muſt lay out the Value of an indifferent 
h | Crop 1 in Ire ing, before they can get a full 
e one into the Barn. When they in the Vale 
* do all with their Fold, and Dungs that 
15 are made from their own Cattle and Fowls. 
y And even ſome of their Ground (but rarely) 

I; 18 exempted from this, as that of Chedington- 
Hi in Bucks, part of which belongs to 

of i Chedington Farm of 165 J. a Year, that 1 

2C belp'd a Gentleman to about 12 Years fince, 

id a very eaſy Purchaſe, ſome of which has 

IS, had no Drefling on it in the Memory of 

of Man, and yet the Grain is frequently too 

rd rank : And therefore as the Rents and 

ill Charges in the Chiltern far exceed thoſe of 
|, the Vale, it has been made a neceffitous 2 
Ic Study, how to manage theſe encloſed high. SIN 
16, WE Grounds, ſo as to make them anſwer their 

ile | B 2 racked 


„  Clilern 4 V TY _ 
racked Rents and extraordin: ary Charges: 2 7 
This has produced ſeveral new Improve- | 
ments by Turneps, Foreign Graſſes, Planta. 
tions of Fruit-Trees. in ploughed Fields; 3 as 
alſo the various kinds of Dreflings utterly ' 
unknown, at leaſt unpractiſed by our Fore- 
fathers, and the preſent Vale Farmers. Vet 
ſtill are not theſe great beneficial Alterations 
adher'd to, and made uſe of by many in the 
Chiltern at this Day, Who are ſo byaſſed by 
their Anceſtors Methods (as I have already 
more amply obſerved) as not to admit of new 
| Rationales, tho of ever ſo great Importance, 
and this is ſo very common, that many will 
jaſtify (or at leaſt endeavour it) the third 
Year's Ground laying fallow, which indeed 
is putting the Encloſure almoſt on the ſame 
Footing with an open Vale Field, but this ob- 
ſtinate Abſurdity brings them under leſs 
Profit, than thoſe that huſband their Ground 
5 otherways. But there is a worſe Cauſe of 
Complaint than the former, that is, their 
ſowing Oorn, and Foreign Graſs-ſeed and 
Turneps, in furly, four Tilths, which is ge- 
nerally ſo fatal to the Owner, as to wrong 

him ſometimes of half his Crop. For in this 

Caſe, the Honey-ſuckle, Horſe-gold, Crow- 
needle, May-weed, Black-bennet, . Cliver, 

and Tyne-weed, which laſt is a Sort like 

a wild Thetch, and will climb and twiſt , 
Cliver-like, haul and pull down a whole 


Field of Wheat, JOY lometimes 30 4 
Foot 


* 


| Farming Explained, =x 
Foot high; © theſe with the Thiſtles, and 
many others when they get the Dominion, 
W is, up Weed and down Corn, as it happen'd 
in many Places in the Chiltern this wet and 
long cold Spring that held to the laſt of May, 
1732. And this Piece of ill Huſbandry is 
_ occaſioned, not only for want ob frequent 
Ploughings in their proper ' Seaſons, but of- 
ten by the Ignorance and Idleneſs of the 
| Plowman, who either goes ſo ſhallow, or 
lows his Thoroughs ſo wide, or miſſes Part 
of the Ground. An Inſtance of which I ne- 
ver. knew more clearly exemplified, than in 
two neighbouring Farmers, that occupied 
each their own Farm, one of 70 /. the o- 
ther of 24 J. per Annum; the former, who 
had rather the better Land, kept generally 
Plowboys inſtead of Plowmen, who but 
half plowed his Ground, and that not often 
enough, would ſow a Piece of Land twenty 
Years together with Corn, and in this man- 
ner went on in many other things, till it 
brought him under ſuch an Odium, that the 
Country cried out he was an Enemy to the 
. Commonwealth. So that the leaſt Farmer 
bad generally the moſt Grain, who managed 
his Ground in true Order; for which very 
| Reaſon, ſome Plowmen are cheaper at 10 J. 
a4 Year, than others at 5 J. and to ſay the 
Truth, there is no ſuch Thing as right Farm- 
ing without him, who will at one ſkilful 
| Plowing do the Ground more good, than two 
B 3 = 


or three, and for a great deal lefs Charge. 
This I have thoroughly experienced in the 
ſeveral Plowmen, that I have alternately 
kept, and I think I can ſay there is not above 
one in ſix that is a right Workman, even in 
this our celebrated Country, which by ma- 
ny is accounted a ſort of Nurſery, for the 
Men of this Profeſſion. There are four Ways 
of preparing and meliorating the Ground: 
The firſt is by good Ploughings, and this 
Way may juſtly be ſaid to be the beſt of all 
others. The ſecond is by mixing of Earths. 
The third by Dungings and other Dreſſings, 
and the fourth is by reſting the Ground 
chiefly by ſowed Graſſes. By Ploughings it 
is that the moſt ſtubborn Earth is reduced, 
and brought under a different Power; from 

a hard, ſtiff, clotty and fixed Subſtance, in- 

to a ſoft, looſe and hollow one ; whereby it is 
made a fit Receiver, and kind Entertainer of 
all thoſe Seeds and Plants, which it would 

_ etherways either utterly refuſe, or not admit its 
fertile Qualities into the ſame, in a due Propor- 
tion: It is this that made the firſt Italian Plow- 
man be accuſed of practiſing the Magick Art, 
| becauſe he had much greater Crops than his 
Neighbours; but when he had proved this 
was done by that uſeful Inſtrument, the Plow, 

he was difcharged under as great Reputation, 
This moſt excellent Invention is that, that 
cauſes the Ground through often Ploughings, 
beſt” to receive the Sun, Air and Dews, 3 
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well as diſcha rge its nitrous and ſulphurous 


Vapours, by the Pores of the Earth, bj 
| which moſt natural Perſpiration, the Ground 
is ſweetned and made healthful to the Pro- 
duction of all Things that grow therein, 
which it could not throw out ſo often, and 
ſo eaſily take back again, when rarified by 

the Sun and Air, if not brought into tha 
looſe, hollow Condition, as the Plow and 
Harrows are the. ſole Occaſion of: Hence it 
is that the Farmers about me often aſk how ÿ 
= 1 come by ſuch Crops of Lucerne, Clover, 
Trefoil and n My Anſwer gene- 
rally is, that I give my Ground more Plow- 
ings than they do; nor can I perſuade any 
of them to plow the Ground twice or thrice 
before they ſow Oats, by reaſon: one Plow- 
ing is only due for their Cultufe; but then 
their Attempts of getting Clover to take a- 
mongſt them is often abortive :. This I have 
Po in a Field that was half Oats and half 
arley, that was ſowed with Graſs-ſeeds all at 
a time. The Barley Part was plowed three 
times, and the ' Oat only once; the Reſult 
was, that the Barley Ground took the Grafs- 
ſeed very well, when the Oat hardly receiv- 
ed any. The one was looſe and envelop'd 
| the Seed, the other hard and would not give 
room for a Lodgment, even to ſo ſmall a Seed 
as Clover; for I only ſowed and rooted -it 
all in amongſt the Grain at one and the ſame 
time, on the bare Surface, after the Barley 
T Bs 
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= 15 . common Reaſon, as well as the Succeſs. of 


Chiltern. ROY Pale. 
d Oats 2 been ſome time un 


iS ” 


Things, 1s certainly an Advocate for the cu- | 


ring and meliorating of Ground by the Plow, 


Which, by the Atteſt of our Farmers, is al- 


lowed alſo to be the beſt Weeder of any 3 
but then the ſeveral ſorts of Plowings muſt 


to the 


be ordered and adapted e 


ſeveral Soils, and according to the ſeveral 
Seeds that are to be 
are to grow in it; the other three Branches 
by mixing Earths, by Dreflings and by reſt- 3 
ing the Ground, 1 thall aa as ene | 


wn, or the Plants that 


07 the N; ature, Cc ulture and I root | 
ment ff che four Sorts 9 Crars. 


& the Nature of CLav. | 


LAYS rider red, os, white, Black 
or blue, call for, different Operations 
with the Plow from all others, becauſe 


all their Natures center in this one particu- £ 
lar Quality of their being tougher, and more 


tenacious than any other; it exceeds all in 


it's ſour, ſurly Nature, cauſed by it's intenſe 


cold, aqueous and marly Parts ; theſe ſo lock 
up it's ſaline Particles, that there is no Oppor- 


tunity of making them yield, and act in the 
Propagation of Vegetables, 


without great 


- Violence ; 3 and to that purpoſe was Calcina- 


tion 


ing, holding, clinging Parts, to the looſeſt of 
Bodies, as all Powders are: Next to; this 
appears the Utility of the Plow, which thou gh 


it to a Dilution, and ſo make it a fit Recep- 


in their Natures as well as Colours, and re- 


nagement, and therefore I think myſelf un- 
der a neceſſity to do Juſtice: to my Reader, 


ing. 


Front of all others for it's three Qualities, 


E WM fict i is ſo great a Power from it's cloſe Tex- 

ns ture of Body, as to give way to none in 

ſe many moſt neceſſary Uſes, eſpecially | in 
2 


tion for holding Water in Ponds and Ca- 


re 

in nals; this when duly ramm'd on Chalks, 
ſc Sands, or Gravels, will preſerve Water time 
k May out of mind, and keep it together as well as 
if the Earth N it is laid, was an en- 
e tire Maſs of Clay; this alſo is made a Bot- 
it tom for Brewers Tuns, and by being beat 


and tempered with ſhort cut Straw, often 
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by explaining their Froperties and Order. 


of Toughneſs, Coldneſs, and Moiſtneſs; the 


| Farming: ante v7 EN 8 
tion 1 out, which quite 5 the'C Cl lays. ir 
into a reverſe N ature, from their moſt bind- 


a milder Reduction of it's conſtituent 5 h 
yet by it's progreſſive Operation, will with 
the help of the Sun, Air and Rains, oblige 


tacle for Plants or Grain. Clays, though all 
bear this one Name, do yet certainly all vary 


| quire different ſorts of Culture in their Ma- 


RED Clays here ſeem to ſtand: in \ the 


| that of being made an artificial Founda- 
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ſu folic 8 place of Boards, to 8 Sides: < 
5 Foo 
Haſſe or other Poles. / 


moſt fertile Aſhes of all others for Sward, or 
| plowed Ground, | that many of our N obility 
as well as others have lone 
ttities of it. 


Brick or Stone, for keeping of Liquors and 


others, and is of the greateſt Uſe in making 
Tanks in Fortifications, 
Terrace Mortar for holding the Rain Water 
which is all their Subſiſtence, as having no 
other Supply all the Vear, than what falls 
from the adjacent Houſes, or Deſcent of the 


ting Quality 


of Caſks, and keeping of Beer from ſouring 
by it's great Humidity, that it long retains 


clayey, loamy Grounds Be being parch'd, 


Cbilern EM Fa _ N 


- Man's Cottage, with the help of a 
Tis this Clay that 


3s 1n ſuch Vogue at. preſent for Preise the 


great Quan- 
Buy its Coldneſs, it makes the 
very beſt ef Conſervatories when paved with 


preſerving them from ſouring beyond all 


with the help of 


next Grounds, and returns by its refrigera- 
the moſt refreſhing Draughts, 
By it's Moiſtneſs with a little Cover, it ig 
defended from cracking and giving way to 
the running out or leaking of Liquors; 
which alſo makes it fo ſerviceable in Bungs 


in a ſmall Body, and more if mixt with Bay- 
falt. Tis this rich Quality that faves our 


and the Crops from being burnt in the dry, 
hot Seaſons; while the Gravels, Chatks, 
and Sands are in a ruinous Condition from 
the Exceſs of thoſe two Extremes, Ty 
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wee Properties of Toughneſs, Caldneſs and — _ 
Moiſtneſs makes it of extraordinary Service 
in Mixtures with Chalk, Sand or Gravel, as 
| haviag the three contrary Qualities, of Looſ- 
neſs, Heat and he. and then makes it 
one agreeable Soil, though compounded of 
W ſeveral. This red Clay requires more 7 5 
ings, and oftner and deeper than any other 
| fort of Clay or Soil whatſoever, though more 
largely and better to expoſe all its Parts to 
Sun and Air, Heat and Drought, that it's 
8 cloſe Body may be relaxed, it's cold and ſour 
"Nature ſweetned, and it's moiſt and watry 
Property dried: By all which Benefits, the 
WW Salts in the Clay are brought under a Power 
of Acting, which before was fo pent up and 
fixed, as made it a mere barren Earth. 
Whereas according to the Notion of the mo- 
dern Vertuoſo's, this ſort is more impregna- 
ted with fertile ſaline Particles, than any 
other Soil whatſoever: It is therefore, that 
in this County, ſome Farmers will lay out 
bhalf their all, in chalking their ſurly clay 
W Grounds, becauſe they hope for twenty Years 
Succeſs together, in reaping the Benefits 
= back again with great Intereſt 7 for this Hub 
= bandry of late has proved itſelf to be of ad- 
= mirable Service in many Branches of Farm- 
ing; and 1 believe never more than in the 
= tcdious, cold, froſty, and wet Months of 
= ri! and May, 1732. that ſpoiled many 
W Crops of Peas, in the clay and loamy 
| „„ SGrtounds 
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| . white Oats 1 in their. room. 
better, though on a wet, flat, clayey, loamy 
E Ground, becauſe the Chalk that was remain- 


red, it, never recovers, 
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5 dy that were not chalked, and obk⸗ 


ged the Farmer to plow. them up, and ſow 
But I fared much 


ing in it, and two Ploughings that I gave it, 


0 looſened and hollow'd the Earth, as let in 
the Water lower than the Roots, and ſo pre- 
ſerved my Peas from the deſtructive chill 


and cold raw Vap poùr of the Water, that 


turned others Red ad brought on the Loſs 
of whole Fields; for in red, clayey Soils 
uality different from all other 


there is a fatal Qu 


Clays, as I have obſerved, occaſion'd by it's 


auſtere, and more than ordinary tough, cold 


and moiſt Nature, which when once it has 


cauſed the young, green Pea-ſhoot to turn 
which in all other 
Earths i it has more or leſs an Opportunity to 
do: This plainly ſhews the great Neceſſity 


there is of meliorating this Soil, before all. 


others; as. being naturally more barren and 


ſour in itſelf than any of the reſt, But when 


it is ſo thoroughly cured, this Ground has as 


many good Properties belonging to it: It is 


this Earth- that produces the beſt Crops of 


Wheat, it is in this that Clover, Turneps and 
Beans will flouriſh and be the biggeſt Crops; 


and it is here that Oaks, Pear, Walnut, Aſk, 
Beech and other Trees will grow to the 
largeſt. Size, be of better Wood and of longer 


Duration both in Timber and Boards, we” 
\ de 
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ded they are planted high enough on this ſort 
Clay makes a greater Demand for Ploughingss 

and Dreſſings than any others, becauſe it 

will do more than others if truly affiſted  _. * 

with good Management; in ſhort, I think T 44 

may ſay it is the beſt and worſt of Sorts, as 1! 

have experienced: The worſt; as I have de- 50 

monſtrated before, when its Salts are exhauſt- 

ed by croſs cropping, or by too often ſowing ;' 

and this is evident, by the Proof it leaves af- 

ter a Crop of Barley is got off, that was ſown 

on a Wheat Stubble; which notwithſtanding 

the Ground being dreſſed well by Chalk and 

Dung, yet will reſent and complain of this 

Uſage for ten Years after in a greater or leſ- 

ſer Degree; and however ſeveral Farmers 

| have preſumed - to go on this way, I'll an- 

| {wer for it, they will in time be convinced 

by their Loſs in this Male- practice: And this 

very Spring has Oy a diſmal Proſpe& - 

of it's great Prejudice on a high clay Ground 

near me, that has been haraſſed by croſs: 

W Crops, Graſſes, and ſour Tilths, although No 

che preſent Tenant has chalk'd as well as any 

in this Country. This Soil agrees with al- 

molt all forts of Dreſſings, and is not of that 

| ravenous Nature as. Gravels and Sands, Gc. 

| are; and to ſay the Truth, leſs Dreſſings and 

| more Ploughings, beſt ſuits this fort of Clay, 

which I have often ſeen, returns its Dung to 

| View that had been ploughed in a Year or 
1 two 
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_ es of Wheat on an Acre; and in this do 
Barley and Peas mightily thrive, ' as well as 

Wheat, eſpecially in a wet Summer, but 
Beans. do not ſo well anſwer. This flat, 


lities, one very bad one belonging to it, that 
often ruins part of its Crop, while in their 
Youth, and that is by Froſts, Winds, and 
Rains. The Froſt Gomes ſhatters and crum- 
of, which in Stitches or Ridges, makes it 


bare; this Evil, is alſo much encreaſed by 


Froſt, blows this ſort of Earth from the 


- pes 300 rab 


= 3 but above all Ws none 
1 well with it as dry ones, bc 
Lime, Chalk, Soot and Aſhnes. 
Wu ITE Clay, or er jo pe Clay 
not ſo tough, cold nor maiſt as the red 4. 
but has looſet, warmer and drier Parts, which 
renders it a beneficial Earth : This Land will 
be brought into a Condition for ſowing of 
Grain with leſs Plou hings, and when y 
encouraged by good Tilths and Dreſſings, 
will yield vaſt Crops of Grain, as may be 
annually ſeen in 2 Parts of Tuinghoe Pa- 
riſh; this by the more able and perter ſort 
of Farmers is double dreſſed by Fold: and 
Cart Dung, and frequently returns 40 Buſh- 


white Earth has, beſides its many good Qua- 


bles this Earth than any other, 'that I know 


fall from the Roots, and leaves many of them 


the Winds and Rains, for in the Winter and 
Spring, the violent Winds that ſucceed the 


n 49 = y af 
V)) 


n 1 


Roots of . the Grain, and what that miſſes, 
R the 


. TOTY 


the Rains eee | yi all th Earth. 

way from many of the Roots; therefore 
e Fold is here the very beſt Remedy, 
yhich by the Tread of the « Sheep, makes this 


round turn before the Plow in a clotty; 
ich Subſtance, and. then it is in that Order the 
vill. armer likes beſt. For as this white Land 
y of Ws eaſily. brought into a Tilch, and ſo be- 
ly comes finely powdered, | it produces vaſt 
ws, Quantities of Poppy, which is the chiefeſt 
55 Weed that hurts this Ground, and then the 
pa. Farmer is like to ſuffer; but the more to 
Ort prevent that, and alſo the Damage that of- - 


ten happens by the Froſts, Winds and Rains, 


_ they commonly ſow this Ground before, as 
do well as at Michaelmas, with Wheat, and run 


the Fold over it afterwards, in order to ſet- 


but tle and fix the Earth about and upon its 
lat. Roots, that the Weather may not have Paw. 
12. er to ſpoil the Crop. Again, after this they 
hat Nuſe the Roller, by drawing it acroſs and a- 
\cir long the Stitches, to faſten and encloſe the 
nd Roots of the Wheat, which makes a ſecond 
m. and double Security againſt the Wind, Rain, 
9 Sun, and Froſt, and is much better than top- 
ie drefling the Grain after it is in the Ground 
em "ith Dung, by reaſon the Dung will by its 
by eat keep the Ground in a looſe 3 
nd nd © hinder the Roots from taking faſt hold 
the ef the Earth; this makes the Fold on this 
be Earth preferable to Dung, altho it is plow- 
les, ed in, and alſo to light Hand-dreflings that 


3 are 


1 n early in d e ea Ground, 
ds Boot and the other forts. In this white 
* . . - Clover will grow, tho not. ſo well 
| EET in the red, ànd yellow, and black Clays; 
RE na. therefore Pl and. St. Foin are ge- 
3 nerally here ſown. before it; Thorns and 
I.  , other Hedge-wood will grow well in this 

'. | Soil, and fo will Elms. As this Land is of 
2 warm and ſomewhat dry Nature, they 
ſow their Wheat, and their Lent Grain ear- 

Ip, that they may get Cover before the Win- 
ter Froſts for the Wheat, and Shelter. againſt 
the Sun's Heat in the Summer; and more ef. 
fectually to come by an early and full Clo- 
ver, they ſow more Seed in this Ground than 


1 —CcA — 


| | ordinary, to ſhade the Roots; and even about 
Cbriſtmas I have known them to ſow Peas, i + 
ſo that great Dreſſings, and thick early Sow- Wl « 
ings in this ſort of white Ground, is perfectly f 
neceſſary ; but particular Regard i is generally t 
had by all Occupiers of this white Ground, n 
to endeavour the ſowing it in wettiſh Wes. ll 1 
ther, that this Ground may turn up clotty bo- 1 
fore the Plow, whereby the Seed is the more n 
faſtened in it, the Poppy prevented, and ny b 
Crop better ſecured. U 
VII OW Clays require Ploughings i in e. 
much the ſame manner as the red Clays, and Bo 
as it is more loamy then the red, it is cer- N 
tainly the richer Soil, and in it both Trees, Wit 
Grains, and Graſs will grow and thrive much N 
faſter; ſo that as this is the better _ fr. 


3295 ſay little hes chen that ths ſame Cul- S 
ture and Management, that is requiſite he 
the one, will do for the . 
1785 BLAck or blue Clays -I am now come 
88. to touch on the very beſt of all Clays; it is 
and BS this and the black clayey Loams, that em- 
this power the fertile Vale of 4: bury to vie, ; 
fam of Opinion, with the richeſt Lands in 
hey England; and it is from hence, that the Vale 
car- of Eſam, Rumney Marſh, and other low. 
/in- WF Grounds, that furniſh this Nation, as from 
inſt BW a Magazine, with the greateſt Quantities and 
ef. beſt forts of Wheat, Beans, Beef and Mut- 
lo- ton, Sc. This black Earth produces the beſt 
han ad fineſt red Lammas Wheat, and in ſuch 
out large bodied Corns, as entitles their Sellers 


to 6 d. a Buſhel more than the Chiltern Men 


OW- can generally get for theirs, although of the 
cy fame fort, becauſe theirs will outweigh ours 
ally Wa by a confiderable deal : However, I have 
nd, now the Satisfaction to ſay, I hope in a few 
'ca- WH Years our Chiltern Country, by the help of 


ſowed Graſſes, Turneps, and the uſe of "os 
my invaluable Liquor, will be able to get 
better Crops of Wheat and other Grain than 
heretofore, and little inferior, if not as good 
Ws the Vale. This black Earth is compoſed 
Wo! a black, blueiſh Clay, with ſome black 
Mould, and as the latter is more or leſs in it, 


der- 
ces, Mit has fo much a Proportion of the loamy 
uch Nature; it lies there of a conſiderable Depth, 


free from Stone, and clear from the great, 


2 deep 
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18 Chiltern and Yale 
deep Hogweed, Cat's Tail, and other Trum 
pery, that the Chiltern Men in many Places 
at this Day are, through Ignorance, trou- 
bled with to the Deſtruction of many of 
their Crops, as I ſhall further make appear 
| Hereafter, There is no Earth in the King- 
dom will carry greater Burthens of Corn 
and Straw on it than this will, and with as 
little Dreſſing as any; for indeed the main 
ſort of this black Vale Earth, is all à ſort of 
Marl, and though ſometimes of a ſtiffiſh Na- 
ture, at others it is as looſe, by reaſon of the 
Froſts and Winds great Power in bringing it 
into a crumbling, ſhort, looſe Condition, f6 
that here they commonly plow their very 
Wheat in as well as their Beans, for the 
fake of rhaking it ſtand faſt in their great 
open Fields, their Irons wear little, their 
Weeds only Thiftles, Docks, and Hale-weed, 
their Dreſſings cheap and on the Spot, and 
their Rents and Servants Wages propottio- 
nable; but then theſe Conveniencies are nat 
without their Inconveniencies, for they fome- i 
times, I may ſay commonly once in about i 
three Years, loſe whole Flocks of Sheep by 
the Rot; their Lands often flooded, their 
Horſes Heels frequently crack'd by the Dirt, 
their Firing ſcarce, as being obliged to burn 
the Stubble of Wheat, Barley and Beans, in- 
ſtead of Wood; and in ſhort, they had need 
have ſomething extraordinary to make them 
amends for living amongſt Mud, Dirt and 
3 : Water, 
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1 Furming Explained. . 
Water, Where not only their Wheel Carri- 
age is confined good Part of the Winter, but 
alſo themſelves from viſiting even their near 
Neighbours; beſides the almoſt conſtant and 
greateſt Misfortune of all, of living in an 
unwholſome, aguiſh Air. It's true they a- 
bound in Plenty of Corn and the beſt: of 
| Graſs; but then they are Strangers to that 
grand Conveniency of enjoying Fields of 
Turneps, and ſowed Foreign Graſſes, which, 
if e Si we may make our Chil- 
tern as productive as their beſt Grounds in 

the Vale; and indeed it is this that is my 
Ambition and Aim, to ſtudy and find out by 
W Experience, that Art, which will ſo help 
Nature as to make poor Land rich, by im- 

| pregnating it with thoſe fertile Salts, and ni- 
trous, ſulphurous Qualities, as to render it in 
effect equal with this black, marly Clay, 
which I am perſuaded may be done in num- 
berleſs Places, in this our hilly Country: 
Not that I pretend to ſay a Chiltern Man 
can farm as cheap as a Vale Man; no, that 
is morally impoſſible, from the hard Tex- 
ture of our Earth, and the Stones that are 
therein, which ever will be the Cauſe of 
a greater Charge of Smith's and Wheeler's 
Bills, Sc. and a larger Expence of Hand- 
cdireſſings to ſupply the hungry, lean Na- 
ture of our high and dry Grounds: But then 
ve have our advantageous Returns, of Tur- 
neps, lowed Graſſes, Fire-Wood, and other 
1 5 SE Sorts, 
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8 Cbilarn a Pal. 

Sorts, beſides the Enjoyment of 25 third 
Year (that with them lies Fallow) under 
ſuch Feeding which they cannot have, *. 
cauſe on black, clayey Mould that is dee 
and wet, neither the Turnep, nor artificl 
Graſs will anſwer, by reaſon of the Cattle 
ſtolching, nor will the Turnep any more 
than the Cherry or Beech thrive in tn 
wet, * clay N 


The Culture of the four Sorts of Cr Ys, 


H E red Clay being the moſt obduma 

Sort, and the me difficult to reduce 
to a fine Tilth of all the reſt; the Art and 
Labour of the moſt accurate Ploughman is 
ſometimes foiled in his Endeavours to ac- 
compliſh it, by reaſon this Earth is made 
worſe to anſwer that End, by the Extremes 
of Wet and Drought; by Wets it becomes 
more faſt and tenacious than at other times, 
as Lime is by Water converted into a more 
viſcous, binding Nature; ſo that when the 
Clay is in this Condition, the Culture cuts 
through it without breaking the Clots, which 
cauſes ſo little Impreſſion and Alteration in N 
it's Body, that oftentimes three Ploughings 
in ſuch ſort, is to no greater Purpoſe, than 
one in Chalks, Gravels or Sands; this has 
been fo often manifeſtly proved, that not- 
ſanding all the fallow Seaſon has been 
im- 
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Trarming Explained. 8 2 
imployed in Ploughings and croſs Ploughings, 
and as. frequently Harrowed; yet in a wet 


Summer J have known it out of the Farmer's 
Power to get this Ground into a fine Tilth, . 


Scial which for all their Dreſſings of Dungs and 
ttles Soot, has ſpoiled their Crops of Wheat, by 
nore the Black-bennet, Horſe-gold , and other : 


Weeds growing amongſt and cripling the 
Corn, which is the ſole Occaſion that Chalks 
Wand Sands are made uſe of, to alter its ſtiff and 
Wſour Nature; and this it will effectually do, 
Wit the Chalk is good, timely drawed, enough 
put on, and rightly ploughed in. By Droughts 


Irate this Clay is hardened, and when ploughed 
duce in this Seaſon, ariſes in great Clots, that will 
and not yield to the Coulter's Cut, nor the Sharr's 
n is Break, but will rather ſuffer driving up to- 
"ac- iether in clotty Heaps, than breaking into a 
nade mall Body; and therefore it is that the 
mes red Clay when under ſuch an untoward Tex- 
mes ure of Body, is ſuffered to lie expoſed to 


he Weather, - till a good Shower of Rain 
alls that will flacken, ſoften and meliorate 
Ws hard Parts, and make it fit for Reduction 


the 

cuts y the Harrow-tynes, and then no time 
hich ¶¶hould be loſt in taking this Advantage of the 
1 in lay's Alteration, by harrowing it thorough- 
ings RR both ways: For, as I have generally ob- 
than erved, this Evil of a four Tilth is partly oc- 
has Faſioned by want of timely Ploughings and 
not- Narrowings according to our Maxim; Clays 
been annot be ploughed too often, nor Gra- 
im- EL vels, 
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1 Chalks and Sands too ſeldon. : m 


| fore if a Wheat Stubble Ground is to pe 
got in Tilth for Peas againſt the next Spring, 
= ought the Stitches to be ploughed 


into | Bouts at Albollantide, and let lain 


# all. the Winter; then before you ſow the 
Peas, harrow it, and ſow them in four 
Thoroughs i in the fame Stitch in the Method 


it firſt lay, then after the Pea or Bean is ſown, 


| harrow it. Some will plough the Stitches. 
into broàd Lands at Alhollantide, and let lie 
all the Winter, and harrow the latter end of 
March, when they plough acroſs the broad 


Land and ſow in four thorough Stitches. 
The other ſort of Culture requiſite for red 
Clay may be the very ſame as is tet down 
in the Culture of Loam. | 

YELL o w Clays call for much the fame 
Huſbandry. 

WUuI Tx Clays are different, wif thi 
Earth being of a ſhorter Nature than either 
red .or yellow, will yield much ſooner to 
the Operation of the Plough, therefore fewer 
Ploughings will here do more Service, be- 
cauſe this Earth muſt not be too fine when 
ſown, for the foregoing Reaſons : Formerly 
they ſowed this Ground always in broad 
Lands, but now they ſometimes (but ſeldom) 
ſow it in Stitches for Wheat, but nothing 
elſe. The broad Lands hold Water more 
than a Stitch, and the Sun can't dry it as it 


will a Stitch. 
BT Ack 
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„ wing. W Explained. 23 

Dx Caye are a medium Soil between 
7 white and red Clays, as to the ploughing 
Part, and therefore too ſeldom. or too often 
Ploughings are equally a Fault here. This 
Earth lying. moſtly in Vales, is commonly 
ploughed with the Foot Plough only one 
Way in broad Lands, by reaſon they lay it in 

half Acre Pieces, and that as high as they 

can, to avoid the Wet's pernicious Conſe- 

quence; ſo that here they directly draw the 
W Plough up and down by dividing the half 
Acre, and turning the Land two contrary 
Ways, by which means a Heating or large 
PI is left in the middle. 20 


= 


of the — of hh four Cle. 


| < © HE red Clays agree with: nothing | 
| better .than its two oppoſite Soils in 
Nature, the Chalks and the Sands, which, 
W when truly mixed, will be brought into. a 
very agreeable Condition, and yield both to 
che Power of the Weather, 'Ploughs and 
Harrows, much eaſier than it will in its 
own original Quality; and when this is right- 
. meliorated, it will likewiſe be fit to re- 
eeive any Benefit from Dreſſings, much bet- 
er, and quicker by far, than before; this 
ruth has obtained ſuch an univerſal Repu- 
ation amongſt all Farmers, that no good 
Huſband will decline the Opportunity of 
: : C4 chalk- 
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chalking or ſanding his Clays, if it is in 
| is „It it 18 in 

chalking or ſanding his Clays, if 


his Conveniency and | Power, becauſe with 


out it there is little Hopes of good Crops, of 


Peas or Beans eſpecially, nor indeed of Oats 
or any other Corn. Many therefore are the 


fad Proſpects of Lent Grain in the red, ſtrong, 
clay Grounds, that have not been chalked in 


hardly worth their Money and carrying 


home, as may be too often ſeen about 


Barkhamſtead, and where ſome of the worſt 
ſort of Farmers truſt to their Wheat Crops 


| chiefly to pay their Rents (which this ſort 
of Land is moſt . agreeable for) and forced 


often to buy Provender for their Horſes of 


the better ſort of Managers; becauſe they 


can ſeldom come by plentiful Crops of 
Lent Grain or ſowed Graſſes as they other- 


ways would, if they chalked their -Clays; 


which would not only produce them theſe 


great Conveniencies, but fave in a great De- 


gree the exceſſive Charge of frequent Plough- 
ings and Harrowings, becauſe the Chalk or 


Sand will ſhorten and crumble the Clay be- 


fore the Plough, to that degree as to make 


one Ploughing go as far as two or three 
without it. Therefore I will here be par- 


ticular in my Account of the manner how, 
and the Charge of drawing Chalk to mix 
with the red Clay. ä 
FIRST then, where the Chalk may be 
moſt commodiouſly drawn, is generally in 


the 
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Wcording to the late and preſent Practice, 
by the moſt judicious of our Farmers, and 
for ſo doing they aſſign this Reaſon; be- 
cauſe when the Chalk is drawn, a great 
Hole or Pit is evidently cauſed, and by be- 
ing in the Center of the Field, the Plough, 
by traverſing the Ground on all Sides, in 
time will bring down and drive the adjacent 
Earth into it, and ſo by degrees will fill it 
up in ſuch a manner as to make the Place 
little or nothing the worſe for either ſowing 
Wor ploughing. In many Places theſe Holes 

or Pits are made in an Angle, or on a graſs 
Baulk of the Field, and then there is never 
any Chance of filling them up, otherways 
than by the great Trouble and Charge of 
bringing other Ground and caſting it into 
them, as it is likely to be my Caſe in a Field 
that I bought amongſt ſome others about 
five Years ago, where I found a large, deep 
Pit made cloſe to a Hedge, which had once 
like to have occaſioned me the Loſs of a 
Horſe. But where a Wood or Spring ad- 
ins to the Field, or near it, then this Si- 
tuation may be moſt proper for the ſinking 
a Pit; or if it is made cloſe to the Wood, it 
will have this Conveniency, that it will be 
eaſier fenced againſt Cattles falling into; 
and Trees or other Wood will nevertheleſs 
get up in a little time, ſpontaneouſly from 

the Fibers of the adjacent Roots, and then 
= 3 „ grow 
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the middle of aploughed Field: This is c. 


hollow Cavity of Ground, as is o n ad 


have more Power in the Nouriſhment of all 


26 Chiltern tink * 
grow up and run faſter than ordinary 


in large Trees that grow in Dells and Holg 
It the Earth, where the Shade and Water 


Vegetables than on plain Ground. Some- 

times I baye known the Men make mot 
than one Pit in a Field, to find in a ſecond 
a Chalk than they did in the firſt, where 
it preſented it ſelf SBS for a little way, 
till a Vein or Cruſt of the hurlucky, ſtony 
Sort prevented any further Penetration, 
which cauſed the ſecond Attempt at ſome 
Diſtance, and anſwered the Owner's' Satis 
faction; for here appeared a fat, ſoft Chalk, 
with a yellow Coat or Covering, and this 
is a certain Indication of its -Goodneſs ; where 
out of this Pit, two adjoining Fields were 
chalked juſt by my Houſe. The Chalk 
Drawer finds a Wheel Rope-barrow, and 
all other Tackle, and alſo ſinks the Pit for 
the Price of eight Pence a Load, each Load 
containing twenty Wheel-barrows full, which 
they alſo for that Money ſpread all about 
the Field. Twenty five or thirty Load 
will well chalk an Acre of Ground, which 
by diſcreet Ploughings will laſt twenty 
Years. (But here I muſt ſtop my Pen to 
expoſe the Inconſiderateneſs and Folly of all 
thoſe who by thinking to fave Charge, oblige 
the Chalk Drawers to put on fix Acre 
of Ground, no more Chalk than would tho- 
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roughly dreſs one: This in Proportion I have 


knovyn done, where it could be afforded to 
full dre, This defective Management cau- 
ſes many fatal Miſtakes, for when Ground 
is ſo chalked, the Plougher and Sower are 
Wapt to order their Matters as if the Land 
was full dreſſed, which often deceives the 
Owner; for to croſs-crop this Ground, or 
ſow this Ground as if it had its due Quan- 
Wticty of Chalk, is wrong, and will force it 
W to complain in a little time of ſuch hard U- 


age.) This Work muſt be fure to be done 


about Michae/mas or a Month after, that 
the Froſts may ſhatter and - crumble the 
Chalk all the Winter as it lies on the Sur- 
face of the Earth; otherwiſe if drawn in 
Summer it will grow hard and petrify by 


Air; or if ploughed into the Earth in Lumps, 
it will fo remain many Years: As a Farmer 
at North Church near me did, who, by Miſ- 
take, drawed his Chalk in the Spring, and 
ploughed it into the Ground in Lumps, that 
WT till remains ſo, though it is ſeveral Years ſince 
he had it dug. This Chalk, when tho- 
roughly reduced into a Powder by the Win- 
ter Froſt, is called the beſt of Dreſſings; not 


as it is rich in it ſelf, but as it ſweetens, 


ſhortens and dries the Clay's Body, and ſo 

makes it fit to receive, and eaſier join and 

mis it ſelf with other Manures, that may 

be thrown upon or ploughed into it; where- 
1885 | by 


the Sun's great Heat and the Drineſs of the 


28 © Chiltern and 2 BY 
by it becomes a looſe Earth, and lets the 
Waters in the Winter 'and cold Springs thro 
its Pores, which before uſed to hold them, 
and thereby chilled and ſtarved the Corn, 
When therefore this Chalk is ſo reduced 
by the Weather, at Candlemas plough it 
with or without a Fin on the Sharr, very 
thin into the Ground, and by this one 
Ploughing may be wn Beans, either ſtrain- 
ed in the Thoroughs and afterwards har- 
rowed down, or elſe by ſowing the Beans 
all over the Field firſt, and then plough 
them in very ſhallow, or to ſow them half 
under and half over, thorough and harrow 
well; and fo after this manner may Peas 
be ſown. One of our beſt Farmers this laſt 
Spring, eat off his Turneps early, and chalk- 
ed his Ground well; then the beginning of 
March he gave it one Ploughing in broad 
Lands, and harrowed in his Barley and ſoot- 
ed it on the top. This is an excellent Way 
to loſe no Time, and hereby the Grain has 
no lefs than three Dreſſings. If Sands are 
to be laid on this red Clay, then twenty 
or thirty Cart Loads on an Acre can't be 
too much for this Purpoſe, to ſhorten ſo tough 
an Earth as ſome of the ſtrongeſt Sort is. 
Tux yellow Clays being ſomewhat more 
of the Loam's Nature, will admit of the 
ſame Improvement by Chalks, Sands and 
Dungs, as the red, and alſo che very ſame 
ſowings « of Co: 3 
THRK 
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Parming Explained. 29 
Tux white Clays will be certainly much 


chr ecttered if mixed with a rich black Sand or 

em, other fertile Dreſſings, and therefore where | 
orn. he firſt can't be had, the ſecond perhaps | 
uced ay, ſuch as Turfs pared. off of Commons i 
h it r Highways, and other Places, and redu- 

very Ned to a Shortneſs in the following manner. 

one rake Turf or any other mouldy Subſtance, 

ain- and make a ſquare Bed of about a Foot 
har-hick; then take as much dry Chalk or 

cans Lime and make a ſecond Bed of it, by lay- 

ugh Ing it a foot thick on the laſt; then lay as 

half nuch Horſe or other Dung on the Chalk 


r Lime for a third Bed; and ſo proceed 
ne on another after this manner till you raiſe: , 
hc Clamp or Heap as high as you can; 
his let lie for two Years at leaſt, turning 
Wt ſeveral times by a careful Man, who-knows 
Wow to mix it with Judgment, and in that 
pace it will rot and be fo incorporated as 
o make a very agreeable Dreſſing for this 


has rhite Clay: If each Manure is laid two 
are r three Foot thick, it may anſwer to the 
enty Mme Purpoſe, and therefore Diſcretion in this 
t be eſpect is the beſt Guide. But above all o- 


ber ſingle Dreſſings, does the London Soot 


ugh 

of E xcel in this Soil, and forces on any Corn 
nore hat is here ſown to a Wonder; ſo that if 
the he Soot is ſown early, it will quickly 
and ring on ſuch a Growth of Stalk as will 
ame hade its Roots againſt the Summer's Wea- 


er: Twenty Buſhels will dreſs an Acre of | 


this 
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this Sovt, and abqut fifteen large Cart 14 
of Dung will do for that Quantity of Ground, 
Others reckon that folding firſt, and after- 
, wards ſpreading it all over with Dung, is the 
| 3 Dreſſing of all, and will on this 
white Ground often produce forty Buſheb 
of Wheat on an Acre, 

TRE black Clays come next under my 
| Confideration, which, as they are the richeſt 
of all others, ſtand in need of the leaf 
Help: However as there is ſeldom any Soil 
to be met with but will bear ſome ſort of 
Improvement or other; this Earth, as rich as 
it is in it's own Nature, will agree with rot- 
ten Horſe, Cows, and Swines Dung; Pigeon, 
Hens, or Rabbets Dung; Aſhes or Soot: But a 
the two latter are ſeldom uſed, becauſe they 
Ily lie too diſtant for Wheel Carriage 
from London, that makes them too dear for 
the Vale Farmers purchaſing, I ſhall drop 
that Article, and inſiſt on ſome of the reſt. 
Where this Soil i is, there are commonly kept 
a Number of Horſes, Cows, Hogs, Hens, 
and Pigeons; which being the 'Farmer's own 
Produce, does, almoſt all over the Vales, ſuf- 
fice to manure their Land with the Help of 
their large Folds of Sheep; and therefore 
they as carefully take care to clamp up 
their Yard Dungs as ſoon as the Seaſon of 
the Year will permit them, in order to rot 
and ſhorten againſt the next Wheat or Bar- 


ley Seaſou ; which it will much ſooner do, 
when 
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Farming Explained. 31 
then ſo thrown up in high particular Par- 


und, feels, than if let lain all the time in their 
fter- ards as it was firſt made. This they carry 
the Won their Lands ſometimes before they ſow 
-this their Wheat or Barley, and plough it in, that 
(heb it may againſt that time further rot, mix and 
' ]MEincorporate- it ſelf with the Ground. And 
my when their Pigeons or Hens Dung is made 
-heſt Wuſc of, they ſow it on the top, immediately 


after their Barley, which they expect the 


Soil ſucceeding Rains will waſh in: This Hand- 
t of areſſing is fo efficacious on theſe black Clays, 
2h that 1 have known a Chedingion Farmer 
rot- ¶ end into Bed/ord/iire, and give 10 l. a 
eon, Buſhel for a Waggon Load, I beliere 
zut afifteen or fixteen Miles off, where they keep 
they ehe moſt Pigeons of any County I believe in 
riage England But this is ſeldom. practiſed by 
r for any but the firſt-rate Farmers, who are able 
drop ito fend far and dear buy. For here their 
reſt. N vaſt Crops of Straws, and great Numbers 
kept ef Cattle, make ſuch Returns of Dung, as 
Lens, Nenables moſt of them to thorough-dreſs their 
own own Grounds without other Helps. So that 
ſuf. in this Soil, Chalks and Sands are altoge- 
ip of ber inconſiſtent with its Nature, becauſe it 
refore eing a pure, warm, marly Clay, ſhatters on 
» voi he leaſt Froſt in a ſmaller or greater De- 
on of cee. | 

o rot 

Bar- 

r do, CHAP. 
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UL the Wature, Culture, and V mprove 4 


Vet as ſuch, whenever we ſee a true Loam, 
it may be juſtly called a general, and alſo an 


. Growth of all thoſe Vegetables, which the 
ſeveral Soils in particular (of all which thi 


for Barley; and the Sands or Chalks, for Peas, 
c. From hence it is, that there are fo 


ſtony Loams, 


as they have a true Mould mixed with their 


they are not ſo mixed, the only and beſt 
Way to bring each to a true Perfection of 


22 and v „ 6 1 74 
CHAP. 11. 5 


* 


ment of Loans, 


The Mature of Loams. : 


0 A M compriſes all thoſe . ſorts * 
Earths as are in each of themſelves 
= "individual Nature and Soil, becauſe its 
true Species is a Compound of other Earths: 


entire Earth; by reaſon it anſwers in the 


Has a Share) is peculiar or adapted to. As 
the Clays, for Wheat or Beans; the Gravelz 


many Names of Loams given to ſeveral 
Earths; as the clay Loams, gravelly Loams, 
ſandy Loams, and chalky 


Loams ; but cheſs are no otherwiſe ſo, than 


ſeveral Species, which renders them abun- P 
dantly more fruitful; inſomuch that where 


Soil, is to make a Melangery of Earths, by 


lying Sand or Chalk « on a Clay, a Clay on 
: a Chalk 


and ſo after this manner 


rommence Loams, an | 
beſt of Soils: It is indeed a Rarefaction of 
Earths, who tho' poor in their original ſin- 
ple Natures, yet by this artful, plural O- 
peration, the Sands, Clays, Chalks, Gravels 
and ſtony Grounds are rendered of double 
Value; according to that Relation publiſhed 
n my firſt Book, pag. 96. which by the fa · 
ourable Opportunity of the near and: eaſy 
dituation of each ingredient Soil, may be 
rought to paſs at a ſmall Expence, either 
y carrying of ſo much Sand to the Clay, 
ind the Clay as it is wanted to the Sand, 
hich reciprocally amend each other; or 
iſe as we do here in common, improve 
ur Clays, and Clay Loams, by digging 
Chalk and mixing them therewith. And it 
ften happens that Sands and Chalks grow 
gmongſt Clays, by their ſeveral particular 
Ways or Partitions in the Earth, as it is in 
tene Common, and alſo in ſome of my 
pwn Ground: And when by theſe or other 
Methods, Grounds that were not ſo before, 
e thus converted into Loatns; this may 
en be ſaid to be marlefied, or at læaſt 
Wrought into ſuch a Condition as to be the 
arreſt to Marl of all others, as are the clay- 
Wy Loams in particular, and ſo of the reſt 
WW Proportion, as they more or kf — 
— Witl 
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culent Roots: In ſhort, it is then an ap. 
proved Soil for all forts of Vegetables . both 


is thus in the general, it may be alſo mad 


ſo for any other, this gives an eaſy Admit 
tance and Encouragement, This Mediocriy 
of Soil . affords an Artiſt an Opportunity d 


my entire Wiſh: The particular Managemenlff 
of which in this Earth, I ſhall declare i 


made ſeveral Experiments this Summe 


this Summer, found out what will improve u 


Charge of the Acre; which 
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with that Quality, and then it is 2 univerſ 


Growth of all manner of Trees, Grain and 


Graſſes, and all manner of bulbous and e 


foreign and domeſtick; and therefore as it 


ſo in particular, on any extraordinary Oc 
ſion, by Alteration and Additions, a fit Recep 
tacle for ſeparate Plants or Flowers, by at 
Augmentation of Sand for Carrots, Wood, 


Earths, or Tanner's Bark for Flowers, and 


„ 


trying Experiments: This encouraged mill 
to venture on the fifteenth Day of, perhap 
the coldeſt - wet May that ever was known 
to ſow Lucern Graſs ſeed, that ſucceeded. . 


the Account hereafter of Lucern Graſs: A 
ſo in fine loamy Ground in my Garden, 


In Clays, Sands or Gravels I could not wel 
do. (I have by ſeveral Trials on Loans 


Acre of Ground to a high degree for tit 
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would gladly publiſh for the Benefit of th 
World, if I could meet with reaſonable Er 
„ couragement, 
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due And where this loamy Soil | 
the lics not too wet nor too dry, it will anſwer 
200 BS 21! manner of Dreſſings the ſooneſt and beſt 
d e of any whatſoever ; becauſe its Body being 
ap- a true, fine Mould of either a black or haſle 
both Colour, which will not ſuffer too looſe a 
as f Texture of Parts, ſo as to part with its Dreſ- 
made {ings too ſoon, as the Sands do; nor yet will 
Oc refuſe a ſpeedy Conjunction with them as the 

8 Clays 4, but will mix, retain! and return 
by a their fertile Aſſiſtance more regularly __ 
/ood.l PREY other Earth. = | 


2 1 5 
2 1 


dmit- The Culture of Loki 
uy on * H 18 paturbl Soil, as it il Sar a | 
d | moſtall forts of Vegetables that ſhall 


rhapſ be ſet or ſowed in it, and therefore may be 
nowagggzhuſtly entituled a general one; yet this, as 
ed well as all others, requires particular ſorts of 
eme ploughings, Harrowings, and Rollings, ac- 
cording to the preceding Uſes it was under; 
and according to the Intention of Imploy- 
den, ment this Ground is to be under in futuro; 
mme will therefore ſuppoſe it to be laſt, a Wheat 
t Faß stubble, and that deſigned for Peas the 
cam rert Spring; then bout the Stitches up at 
oe {Uhbollantide with the Wheel Plough, and 
or (ct it lie all Winter: Then harrow juſt be- 
ore you ſow the Peas, and ſow them in the 

titch the ſame way as it lay at firſt, in 
four Thoroughs, and harrow it well down, 
D 2 | which 
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36 An) an 7 als 5 
= which: gives leave to the Pea er: to make 
its way out of the Ground: And this Me. 

thod is ſo much better than Towing them 

in broad Lands, „ as they lie NT. in 7 
Goh, wet Spring. 580 

WuraAr Stubble for Oats. "O88 

BA RLE Stubble for Peas. "Hour it up: at 
Albullantidt, and the latter ind: of Februar 
or deginning of March, 'harrow the Bout 
down, and ſow the Peas or Beans in fou 

Thorough: Stitches the fame. way as the 
Stitch lay at firſt. 

BARLEY Stubble for Oats. Plough it up 
as the broad Lands go, the latter end of Fe 
bruary harrow it, and ſow the Oats nen 

way, then barrow both eye. as need w 
quires. 

7 WAT Stubble for Torneps, In Fan) 
plough it in broad Lands the fame way as the 
were before; then about the middle of Marc 
comb it overthwart. In April or May hat 
row it down and comb it again; then: + 
bout Migſummer harrow it down and plough 
it acroſs into broad Lands, and fow it wid 
Turneps. This combing is alſo called hack 
ing, and are ſynonymous Names for one and 
the ſame Operation: This fort of Ploughing 
ſweetens the Ground better than bouting.i 
becauſe it breaks all the Earth, and there 
fore may be called clean Ploughing. 

OaT Stubble to lie fallow. The fd 
* is to be the beginning of * a 

ro 


!!. e ß or ee 
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133 Explained. | 37 
broad Lands the fame. way they eg then 
the beginning of June harrow it, and bout 
it overthwart; then in July bout it again 
the ſame way. After Harveſt bout it down, 
5 harrow it plain, and W it ready for ow | 
ing of Wheat. f 
ub A Pca Stubble in Sdtches, 60 le RE 
nin Abril four Thorough it with the Wheat 
Plough as the Stitches 80, then in June har- 


fouſſhrow it down and bout it the ſame way; in 

2 the uly hack it overthwart, or bout it up acroſs; 

hen after Harveſt thorough it down, or bout 
u t down ; if it be full of Weeds, the laſt way 


Xt FBS: beſt : then harrow and dung it, and it is 
fit to flow Wheat. 
Pr A Stubble for Turneps. Four thode 
cup firſt as the Stitches go, in January, and | 
u arrow it at leiſure; in March bout it down, 5 
hen comb it acroſs in May, and at Midfum- x 
Mardi dung it, plough | it overthwart in broad | 


ry ha Lands, arrow . and ſow it with T ur- 
en: eps. | | 


Melioration and Improvements of Loans, 


O mellow loamy Soils by Dreflings: 
1 All manner of Dungs, Soot, Aſhes, 
Jorn-ſhavings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs, and o- 
her Beaſts; Rags, Mud, Chalk, Cc. are 
oper Improvements for this Earth, but are 
ot all to be put on at one and the ſame time. 
the Vale wie x on their Horſe, Cow, 
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their Anſwer will be in the negative, and 
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trary, we often bring our Dungs out of tb 


and waſhing them too faſt and too ſoon ' into 


3 „ Cie, and} Pale 


When "the S idle of Fang ; which 1 1 
think 3 more ill Huſbandry I it 18 


N becauſe the Sun, Air, and Rain by 
conſequence muſt dry and* waſh away the 


Goodneſs thereof, before the Wheat can have 
a Trial of its Benefit; but if you were to 


afk ſome of them as I have done—why 


do you lay on your Dung fo ſoon, for the - 
Sun and Air to carry away its Goodneſs? = 


tell you they loſe it not, becauſe the Rain 
walhes the Goodneſs into the Ground, and 
they will have it that way ; and the Sun wil 
not hurt it, becauſe it will only dry it into the 
Litter or Straw with which it is mixed; but 
this we Chiltern Men ſeldom do; on the. con. 


Yard into the Field, and there make a Clamp, 
cover it with ſome Turf or Mould, and k 
it lie and rot till about Mzchaelmas, and then 
lay and ſpread it on our Ground juſt befor 
we ſow the Wheat or Turneps; by which 
the Dung's Quinteſſence is ſecured. But i 
ſooted or aſhed, it ſhould be ſown on 4. 
bout Candlemas or a Fortnight after ; for i 
bout this time the great Snows are generall 
over, which with the ſharp Rains proves o 
ten fatal to theſe Hand- dreſſings, by ſoaking 


„ 


the Ground. But Pigeons, Hens and Rabbe 
Dung ſhould be ſown in . de 
5 W cal, 


> > + a es on foes 6 . 
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Wheat, becauſe they are not ſo ſoon waſhed 
in, but rather require ſome time for their 
Diflolution. ' And if Lime is made uſe of 
as Dreſſing for Wheat, it muſt be ſlaked, 


* - * - * 2 5 G 
| | | I F, 
| © 


the and then immediately ſown hot on the laſt 
have Ploughing, all over the Ground, about 2 5 or 
re to 30 Buſhels on an Acre; this ſhould lie 6, 
-why or 10 Days, and then plough and ſow the 
r the heat in Stitches as at other times, which 


will ſecure it againſt very cold, wet Wea- 
„ and ther in Winter and Spring, and make it look of 
Wa deep, dark Green, when the Neighbours 
„ and will dye and look yellow. by the Chill of 
1 wil Froſts, Cold and Wet. Another ſort of Me- 
to the lioration and enriching the Ground, is, by 
| ; bu foreign Graſſes, moſt: of which this Loam 
beſt agrees with, beyond all other Soils. 
xFf the In this Land Clover, Trefoil, Lucern and 
WRay-graſs will vaſtly thrive; and by being 
ad ſet fed or mowed, for one or two Vears or more, 
| then will be part of a Dreſſing, and make all 
befor Dungs and other Manures go a great deal 
which further. A judicious old Farmer by me, 

brings his Dungs and lays them on Clover 
dn about a Handful high; this, when ſpread, 
for he ploughs in as ſhallow as poſſible with the 
Clover, and lets lie a Week or more, and 
ves ol then harrows in his Wheat: This is an ex- 
cellent way to enrich the Loams, lets in the 
1  ino Water below the Roots, and ſo preſerves 
the Wheat from being chilled and killed by 
n the the Dung and Clover, hollowing and heat- 
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? ing Wh Ground, which may be 1 


the Wheat is off, plough it up twice, get it 


dependently of other Aſſiſtance. Another 
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way is to ſow Buck or French Wheat in Myy, 
and plough it in about three Weeks before 


Called a whole Drefling, ; and will endure by 


Years. 


turning it into the Ground. 


Chiles and 7 TY 


— ſeveral Dreflings i in one: And as ſoon a8 


into a fine Tilth, Spd, ſow. Rye in Septen. 
ber for Food for the Sheep early. in the 
Spring, or elſe for Lent Grain the next Sea- 
ſon. Another, way is to plough in Clover 
Knee-high ; thisis done to fave Dung, and 

ated Half-dreffing, becauſe it will. hold 
me for one or two Years in the Ground in- 


you harrow the common Wheat in; this is 
the Grounds n Its Goodneſs three 


N. B. The ingenious Mr. Benſon tells me 
that ſome Buſhes ſhould be fixed in 1 
Wheel Plough, juſt before the Sharr Point, 
which will drive down the Buck Wheat flat 
and fo make it fitter for the Flough-work,:@ 


The Nature, Culture ad Tmproz Lene 


W Gravels, clay Gravels, ſandy Gravels. On 
[which I ſhall diſtinctly make my Remarks, 


| Forming Expl 
CHAP. II. 


of GrayBLs. 


The Mature of GRAvELs. | 


\ RAVELS. This Farth has . 
of Natures according as they ſeverally 


— — with diverſities of 2 or Stones. 


There are the ſharp or ſtony Gravels, loam 


as they have occurred to my Knowledge; ; ha- 


ving all but the ſandy Sort more or leſs in my 


own Fields. 


SHARP Cole: This Earth 3 is compo- 


{ed of ſmall,” ſharp Stones, mixed with ſome | 


Mould, which is better or worſe, as the 


ſame is in a leſs or greater Porportion: = -* 
more Stone than Mould, then it is fo much 


the worſe, becauſe the "Soil is fo much the 


| looſer; if almoſt all Stones „ as ſome is, 
W it is fo much the worſe ſtill, as ſome is near 


the top of Dunſtable Downs, and in many o- 


| ther Places in this County, not worth above 
Ws. or 25.64, an Acre; becauſe the Wa- 


ter runs ſo ſwiftly through them, that it waſh- 
es the Dungs, or other Dreſſings, away below 


their Roots; ſo that the Fibers of Corn or 


Trees or: become hungry, pine, and of- 
tentimes 


of the moſt cormorantine Nature; this'i i 
' what 
might be vaſtly improved, did not the TM 

Are. 


who was but in ' indifferent Circumſtance 


told him, to improve it toa good Account 


of a Mind! in India. 


ſort than the former, for under theſe Terms 


42 hilntrn and Val. 


tentimes periſh for want of the Dung's s nou- 
riſhing Subſiſtence; that in Clays and Loam 
have firm and holding Bottoms, and will lie 
two or threes Years to Viſibility y. There i 
alſo another ſort of hungry Gravel, that i 
made up chiefly of the round, blue Pebbles 
this of all others is reckoned the worſt, and 


fuch a Devourer of Dung and other Dre. 
_ fings, that in many Places they utterly refuſe 
to plough or ſow it, but let it run with 
poor Graſs Nature in a ſmall degre 
throws up. Of this laſt ſort there are gre 

uantities about two Miles from me, which 


nant's Obſtinacy prove a Barrier to his Inte 
reſt, I was lately concerned at an Appraiſe 
ment of a Crop of ſeveral ſorts of Corn tha 
grew on fach ſort of Ground, as theſe two 
Some of the Wheat at Harveſt' wa 
dear in my Judgment of 20 5. and Acre, not 
withſtanding it was drefled, which helped tt 

break the Tenant, and obliged the Landlord, 


himſelf, to take it into his own Hands: | 
was to dreſs it with French Wheat, but 1M 
cannot underſtand my Advice had any mori 


Effect, than if I had told a pallant Travell Z 


LO AMV Gravels are thoſe « a beth 
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Farming Explained. 43 
s much or a greater Quantity of Mould is 
ippoſed to be, than ſmall Stones; this 1 
nay juſtly term a fertile Soil if rightly mana- 
red, becauſe here is ſome hold for the Roots 
df Trees, Corn, Of. Graſs to receive Nau- | 
iſhment from: And as all Gravels are of a 


plied with Heaven's propitious Influences, 
Ind Man's due Aſſiſtance; T have known 
this Ground to return above eight Quarters 
f Barley on an Acre, and other Grain pro- 


Wiry, looſe, hungry and binding Nature, which 
Wppoſite Terms, tho' ſeemingly inconſiſtent, 
et carry experimental Truths with them; 
Looſe, dry and hot, I fay, for that this com- 
Wound Ground of Stones and Moyld cannot 
by their Make and Texture fo unite, as to be 
cloſe Body, by reaſon of the various Shapes 
nd Bigneſs of the many Stones with which 
be Mould is conjoined, as a ſmall one a- 
Wnongſt two great ones, or angled ones a- 
Wnong globular; and ſo the reſt are of ſo 
many different Forms, that muſt cauſe a 
Hollowneſs and Disjunction of Parts with the 
Earth, notwithſtanding the Moulds enve- 
oping many of their irregular Sides; from 
hence it is, that the Rams and Snows ſo ea- 

iy make their Paſſage through the Cavities 
of this Ground, to the great Prejudice of the 
Trees, Corn, or Graſs that grow therein. 

Hungry; becauſe the Dungs and Dreſſings 
£ PF. -- 


erning, or Corn-yielding Nature when ſup- - L 


dortionably. Moſt Gravels are of a hot, 
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that without more than com 


mon- 2 Aoul. and Dung, this wall: 
. am 0 


opinion) prey on its own Mould 
Subſtance, and ſo gro-] leaner and more 


| barred, * by ſowing its moſt vital P art the 


Mould. This leads me to take notice of the 


Notion of ſome, that chink theſe ſmall Stones 


breed and are .noufithetl by the Sun, Ait, 
Rain and Mould; and indeed it ſeemin gly 


carries a Probability with it, for it is ſurpri. 


fing to find hardl N Diminution i in a ſmall 
q ntities have been car- 
god 2 to mend the Hig ghways: : If ſo, then 

ned, che Mould. adminiſters great 


5 hp _— Enance, which perhaps may 
be one Reaſon *. — kheſe Gravels are ſo 5 


racious. I Ae a great Gentleman that 
now wants ſeveral of the great Stones that 
we call growing Stones, compoſed of vaſt 
Numbers of -ſigall. Pebbles that lie in littl 
Cells or Holes; his Uſe for them is to put 
them down in his Grounds. for laſting boun- 


dary Marks to the ſeveral Pariſhes, that tri- 


ennially make a Progreſſion, and cuts deep 


and large Marks in his great Trees for their 


future Knowledge, how far their Pariſh Li- 
mits extend, tothe Damage of the ſaid Trees, 


which he hopes to prevent by placing theſe 
ſort of growing or ever durable Stones at the 


proper Places. And poſſibly, nay likely, they 


may * thoſe Names, though imper- 
cCceptible 


| ceptible to our Eyes 
this needs no other Proof en the many Miſ- 
| fortunes accruing by its hard and cruſty Sur- 


face, ſo made by the \Weights ; and: Baſhings 
of the heavy Rains; and more” or les ſo, as 
they ſooner or later. ſücceëc He Ploughings 
— Sowings ; for if the come before this 


fort of Earth is ſettled by Ime, it will hard- 
en it the more, and ſometimes cauſe it to 
run as it were into a Pamcalè ſpread, par- 
ticularly on Deſcents, and bind the Wheat, 
Peas or Barley in ſo faſt ou all. Sides, that 
they are often ruined, . as noti being able to 
make their growing Progreſs, fot want of 
Room in the Earth, fr > the Swell and Mul- 
tiplicity of their ſeveral Stalks and this I 
take chiefly to be occaſion d by the Rains 
waſhing the Mould on the Stones, which 
naturally joins and cements their hard Bo- 
dies to the Moulds lot, plaſtick Nature, 
and thereby Nd one; EE _ Peper 

Ground. „ 8 1 4 % 


4 C. 0 25 


A Field near me had a 1 pebbly 
Bottom, cover'd by a black, light Mould of a- 
bout four or ſix Inches deep, this was a Lay of 

natural Graſs about twelve Years ago, ſince 
which it has almoſt conſtantly been under 
the Plough : This ſort of Ground is natu- 
* call da AR — 10. 1e 
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16 .GoilternandFae 
1 Lightneſs, becauſe! its Earth is very holloy: 
and its Bottom retains no wet; ſo that tho 
flouriſhing Crop of Wheat with large Ears 
yet it moſtly died, and the Weeds, as the 
May- ſeed, Horſe-gold, Poppy, and wild Oat 
got up to that degree this wet Summer, 1732, 
that it was hardly worth reaping ; and in- 
deed it is the Nature of moſt Ground, 
Loams and Clays: eſpecially, to produce the 
wild Oat if ſowed too conſtantly and tho long 
with Corn. The Remedy of this is, to gi 
it conſtantly. its due Courſe of Fallowingz 
whereby it may enjoy a thorough Sweetneſs; 
and let the Dreſſing be every Wheat Year 
or Barley Seaſon, a Manure accordingly : In 
the Wheat Year the Fold is certainly the 
'- greateſt Friend to; this ſort of Ground of al 
others, becauſe it will tread: this light Earth, 
and bring it under a cloſer Texture of Body, 
than otherways by its own Nature it would 
be; and therefore far better for the Crop af 
Wheat that is to grow in it, and more dif- 
couraging to all manner of Weeds and 
Worms that will be ſure to infe& this 
light Ground, eſpecially in wet Summers, if 
care is not made uſe of to prevent their ll 
Conſequences; beſides, the Fold by the Pref 
Jure of the Sheeps Feet and Bodies enables 
this hollow Land to ſuſtain- and hold the 
Roots of the Wheat faſt, that the Winds and i 
Rain can't ſo eaſily force it down, * F 
they 


nn by 


they will certainly do when that is ploughed 
often and ſowed in a fine duſty Tilth, and this 


Cows and Swine, that encreaſe the Grounds 


a8 the Lightneſs and keeps it hollow "afterwards. 
d Ou It is therefore that this looſe Earth and dry 
173 Bottom ſhould be ploughed and ſowed in a 
d in. wettiſh Time, for that contributes vaſtly #9 
und its Binding, and cauſes it to remain ſo during 
e the the next Winter and Summer that the Wheat 
» long is to grow in it. As to Barley and other Sea- 
0 gin bons at the Spring of the Vear, the Caſe is 
wing ſomewhat altered, by reaſon the Wets that 
tneß; i generally fall then, help to the faſtning of 
Ver this Ground; that may therefore be plaugh- 
y : Inf ed and ſowed earlier than Clays in order to 
y the enjoy the ſame ; beſides, the Lent Grain has 
of Al only about half the time of the Wheat to 
zarth WY in this Earth, which gives not that Oppor- 
Body tunity to Weeds for their Predominancy as 
would the long Wheat Seaſon does: But ſuch 
rop of Ground as this is beſt laid down with artift- 
re di. <ial Graſs, in order to obtain a natural Sward, 
> and which this Earth will naturally run into, 
+ thi and much quicker if encouraged by ſowing 
ers, if the Seeds of fine Upland, Meadow Hay a- 


mongſt the Clover, Trefoil or Ray Graſs. 
The Occupier of this Field, notwithſtanding 


enables he has often ploughed and ſowed it, was ig 
d the norant of the true Nature of this Soil that 
1; and lay contiguous to three other Fields belonging 
which ll ©? the ſame Perſon, as believing it to be of 


= much 


WB core ſurely if manured with Dungs of Horſks, 


48 | Chilern and 7 1 1 
much the fame Nature as: the reſt; and 
| therefore gave it the fame Uſage ; but 
| herein he remained miſtaken, till a Perſon 
of better Judgment than himſelf convinced 
bim of his Error. All which plainly ſhewy 
the Excellency of this Knowledge in the Na. 
ture of Earths; and as it is in the animal 
Oeconomy, that there is no right Application 
of a Remedy without the Diſcaſe is firſ 
known ; fo it is here that every Farmer 
ought to | made it his primary Study to inform 
Himſelf of the ſeveral Sorts of Ground that 
often belong to his Farm, and that beſide 
his own Judgment to conſult his Neighbour 
who as Natives on the Place may be able to 
let him know more than the Dictates of hi 
own Reaſon, that formerly were more t 
mote from the ſame. 
CLayv Gravels, or clay, wie Gravel 
happen to be part of the Ground of ſever 
Farms in this Country: their Nature varie 
but little from the gravelly Loams, but where. 
ever the red Clay is part of the Soil, there wil 
be Occaſion for more Ploughings, and warmet 
Dreſſings than in any other ſort of Gravel. 

SAND „ Gravels are of ſo looſe a Nature, 
that they are ſooner brought in Order than 
any of the reſt, and will bear very good 
Crops of Corn, if duly aſſiſted with Manure; 
and that much forwarder than the other Gta. 
vels, whereby Peas and Turneps may be had 
n one and the fame Year, 3 
a 
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De Culture ꝙ GRAvELS © 


FAR P, or loamy Gravels require much 

O J the ſame fort of Ploughing and Harrow- 
ing, as alſo the ſame ſort of Dreſſing; theſe 
as well as the ſandy Sort are in the Number 
of the light, ſweet Soils, and are all of them 
ſo different from Clay, that too much Plough- 


cation 


a ing here will wear out the Ground, as too 
nform little in that Soil will not bring it into a bear- 
1 that ing Condition: A good Seaſon of fair Wea- 


ther is more than ordinary requiſite in theſe 
Soils to prevent its binding; and alſo ſhal- 
low Ploughings when Grain is ſowed on 
broad Lands on the ſame, otherwiſe it's in 
great Danger of being hindered getting thro”, 
TEE clay Gravels are ſtill more bind- 


> ve NS and therefore muſt have more Plough | 
ſeverl 8. 5 8 : 
* Tze Improvements of G RAV EI 8. 
„ "N RAVELS, of all other Sands, ſtand moſt 


in need of being brought into a Condi- 


* „tion, as will ſtrictly anſwer this Title; to find 
** out which, in a true beneficial Manner, 
5 $ . many have been the Attempts, and various 
S' Efforts of Farmers; which as it is a matter 
7 great Conſequence, I ſhall here mention 
G ceveral Particulars. Firſt then, I knew one, 


be had 
| 


whoſe Farm of about 60 J. a Year was chief- 
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„  Glilewand f | 
ly a ſharp and loamy Gravel, but not of the 
blue pebbly ſort; this Man carried from 
his Farm juſt by me ſeveral Waggon Load 
of Peas, Thetches, Chaff and other Grain 
| . Coney-clippings, Horn-ſhavings, Soot, Gr. 
ſo much good as afterwards. It happen'd hy 


| laying out great Sums on this ſort of Dref 


. ly enjoyed the former's Expence of Dreſſing; 


Parts that chalked Gravels to the Wonder d 


the uſe of theſe fort of light Dreſſings from 


G n n * 2 
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to London, in order to load back again with 
This Dreſſing did not the firſt Year do quite 
the Landlord's Diſguſt, that the Man after 


ſings, was forced off his Farm and ſucceedel 
by another good Huſbandman, who direct 


for this ſort of Manure is not eaſily devourel 
by the Gravels, nor waſh'd away, as being 
of a tough, ſpungy Nature; ſo that it will lt 
and hollow the Ground, retain the Wetz 
and ſo keep the Ground moiſt and warm 
for ſeveral Years. To this was joined anothet 
Expence, and he was the firſt Man in theſe 


the other Farmers about him. However, 
this anſwered its full End in all reſpects, for 
it abſolutely hindered the Gravels from be 
ing cloſed and bound by the Rains or Snom 
added a more loamy Part to the ſtony Part 
made it plough much better, and kept it i 
a pure, fweet Condition, that has for feve 
ral Years bore extraordinary good Crops d 
all ſorts of Grain that grow thereon : Bu 


= han ay 


London are much more laid afide, and le 


Forming Explained. 51 
regarded than formerly, by teaſon of the 
great numbers of Sheep that are kept ahd 
folded on theſe Gravels atid other Grounds, 
that are found far cheaper, and I am certain, 
pre quicker and better Dreſſings. Some 
will in lieu hereof lay on and plongh 
Wn their long Horſe Litter, allowing it to an- 
ver beſt in Gravels, as being of the Horn- 
avings Nature, tough and ſpungy. Others 
ill lay on Mud, or Highway Stuff, which 
adeed has vaſtly enriched this fort of 
round, eſpecially if it is a true Mud, free 
rom Sand. For ſomething muſt be done to 
Wheſe Gravels by way of Preſſing, or elle 
Nothing but Poverty will ſucceed in this 
ungry Soil; and to ſay the truth, if any 
round ſtands in need of double Drefling, 
is does; and then there is none will pay 
tter, by returning the beſt of Crops from 
Ws kerning Quality. But the Horſe Litter 
wever ill anſwer very well another way, that is, by 
xs, fol ying it on the top of the Stitches on broad 
m bee ands, as ſoon as the Wheat is ſown (for 
een it will grow thorough it.) This is an 
ccllent way to plough ſome in; and after- 
ioFards lay ſome all over on the Top; for as 
aravels in general are a light, looſe Ground, 
of is Cover will preſerve it from ſhoaling in 
WE froſty Seaſons ; and before next Harveſt 
W's a Rarity if it is not hauled and pulled 
Wo the Ground by the Worm; or elſe de- 
891d by the voracious Nature of the Gra- 
i | E 2 | yel, * 
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vel, which makes Potatoes, | and all of ür 
Haulm Tribe, to be fo good Dreſſing fo 
this Soil. —It is ſtrange, at firſt Sight, . 


grow 7 (ſeemingly) amongſt vaſt Quantities d 


be ſeen, where hardly any Mould can h 
diſcern d. But this is accounted for by th 


riſt, that he would not give one Load 
Stones for ſeveral Loads of Dung, becaui 


perties in them: Firſt, as they are of a col 
' moiſt Nature, they preſerve the Roots 9 
Grain from being dried and ſcorched h 
the Earth, which by their Cover is obligedi 


Hhauſted by the Sun's Attraction, and therefa 
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that lodged amongſt the ſeveral Cranni 
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; and this, they lay, | 15 proved in I 


ſee great Crops of Wheat and other Con 


tones, that in this Country are common to 


Owner very plainly, when he tells the 94 


theſe Stones have ſeveral advantageous Pn 


the great Heats : Secondly, they help. 1 
keep in the Sal Terre, Vapour or Breath 


zerſpire more {lowly ; nor is it ſo readily ei 


adminiſters its fertile Quality more regular 
and more abundantly to the Vegetables th 
grow amongſt them, in that little Moul 
there is, which the ſmall Fibres of the Ro 
will be ſure to ſearch for and find our, a 
join, although but in a very ſmall Quantity, at 


and Cavities of the Stones. And here I ha 
further to ſay of Stones: that it is the Ol 
nion of ſome, they never grow after the 
are out of their native Bed in the Eatti 


wht 


be e Wel. 53 
of the 


* which never encreaſe: That their Con- 
ing fo umption is not perceived in ſome Fields, 
ght, toll decauſe as they grow large in the under | 
r Con arth, the Plough finds them and turns them 


tities off p, ind ſo ſupplies. the Room of . them car- 
mon Med away. That the large Guernſey Peb-. 
Can. it les, weighing half a hundred, more or leſs, 


r by ti hat are in the London Pavements, do cer- 
ae Qu ünly grow on the Sea Shore; but whe- 
ad er the Salt Water, the Earth they lie in, 
becauſiht the Sun and Air contributes moſt to it, 
us Pu can't determine: But theſe Sort of Stones 
f a cave in my ſlender Opinion a greater Oppor- 


.oots nity of a quick Growth than moſt, or any 


ched H hers, that I know of, from the porous Parts 
help their brown Skins or Cover, by which 
reath Mey ſem to take in the Salts that the Sca 
bligedy 4 ves. OS 
dily cl 

heretons eee eee eee een 
regular 

bles th CHAP. IV. 

> Mou 

ne Rae Nature, Culture, and I mprovement 
our, a „CAL Ks. e bu 
tity, 008 TY my 
Crag | The Mature of CHALK. 

re I ha 

he Ol HAL K is a moſt uſeful Earth, ans; 
frer tha ſerves for many Utes, beſides them i in 
Ear griculture; as in making of Lime, White- 
av emen - Sc. and ſhews it ſelf in great Quanti- 


whoa E 3 "ties 
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ties in the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Ken 
and Surry, where it is a molt a aps. 
for Corn and ſeveral forts of Graſſes, 
ing to its peculiar Nature; as gr Won 
lean Chalk, the hurluckly or ſtony = 


and the marl Chalk: The dry lean Chalk 


will bear Wheat, Rye, Peas and Thetche 
very good, if it is rightly dreſſed, and the 
Seaſon of the Year is favourable ; but Barley 
will not do ſo well here as the reſt, .not but 
it will grow in this Earth, and ſometimes be 
a very good Crop, but it is not ſo natural, 
nor ſo ſure in its Returns. The fat fort d 
Chalk ſerves as Manures for Clays, Gravel 
and Loams, to reduce them into a ſweet, 
hollow Nature, which obliges all good Hus 
bands where their Conveniency will admit 
of it, to get it at a great Charge and lay it 
- -0a theſe ſort of Lands. The fat, mall, 
| clayey Chalk, is the beſt of all Chalks ; this 
does not devour Dreſſings very haſtily, but 
will with a little- Manure produce vaſt Crops 
of Grain, as well as Clover Graſs, which 
the lean Sort can't be ſaid to do. It is: this 
ſort that is ſought after by the Farmer when 
he digs Chalk for manuring his other Earths; 
and when it appears with a yellow Coat 
without fide, he then concludes he has got 
into a Vein of fat, mellow Chalk that is £ 
great Value. 


fie 


4 
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Ne mn 
HAL EK V Ground to lie fallow. The 
( firit time plough it up the latter End of 
May in broad Lands; the beginning of July 
plough it acroſs in broad Lands; then har- 
row it after Harveſt, and ſow it with Wheat 
or Rye in Stitches. Chalk admits of the 
ſhalloweſt Ploughings of any, particularly 
the dry and. ſtony Chalks. But in the clay 
Chalks the Plough. may go as deep again. 

De Culture of CHALK. 
18 Soil, the dry, lean fort eſpecially, be- 

ing of a fhort, crumbling Nature, is ea- 

ſily got into a Tilth, by Reaſon on this Ground 
Weeds grow the leaſt of all others whatſo- 
ever; and therefore two, Ploughings in this 
fort, will do as much Service as four will 
in red Clays,” which makes the Countryman 
ſay a Fallow and a Stirree is enough for a 
Chalk; for here is not a Conveniency for 
Bouting and four Thoroughs, &c. as in o- 
ther Lands, which obliges the Ploughman to 
turn it each time of Ploughing, if he can, the 
reverſe croſs way of the , laſt Operation, and 
generally into broad Lands, which formerly 
was altogether the Method, but latterly ſome 
{ow their Wheat in Stitches, And let what 
Grain ſoever be ſowed in theſe Chalks, it 
ought to be ſown in wettiſh Weather, be- 
cauſe it is then made ſomething glotty and 
rough, which beſt hinders the Growth of 

1 > their 
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their only and moſt pernicious Weed the 
| fed by the Wets, it is better faſtned, and the 


þe almoſt ſpoiled. 'The marly Clay fort in- 
laſt. However, be it ploughed in broad 


faſten and keep the Ground firm and cloſe 
to the Roots of the Grain; and alſo the 


Lands particularly are more capable of do- 
ing than Stitches, as they lie flatter, lower 


perty in a Stitch, that the Horſes drawing 


why ſome ſow their Wheat in theſe chalky 
Stitches, to prevent the Poppies Growth, by 


N 3 * A 9 N 1 8 * e n 
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thi 


Poppy; and alſo by its binding Quality cay- Mup 


will ſtand the Froſts and Colds much better; tw 
Whereas a fine Tilth in this Soil is altoge- P! 


ther to be rejected; for as the Chalks are Plc 


naturally light and looſe in themſelves, they 
are made ſo much the more ſo by being fine, 
and then the Wheat and other Grain wil 
fall before the high Winds, and ſometimes 


her 


deed will give more room for the Plough, 
becauſe it will admit of a. greater Depth; 
and the loamy Chalks more room than the 


Lands or Stitches, rolling is very neceſſary, 
eſpecially in the laſt, where it is uſed by be- 
ing drawn long and croſs ways, in order to 


better to preſerve them from the violent 
Heats and Droughts in Summer, which broad 


and more ſolid ; yet there is this good Pro- 


double, and thereby treading hard on the 
Sleevings of the Stitch, cauſes the Ground 
to lie flat in the clotty Condition it is firſt 
turned up in; and this is the main Reaſon 


throws 


h * 


throwing up one hard, clotty Lay of Earth 
u. upon the other, that by degrees makes up 
nd the whole Stitch; and this is performed by 


two Ploughs in the beſt manner, the Foot 
Plough to make the Sleevings, and the Wheat 


ard Plough the Hentings ; ſo that both work 
ey here at one and the fame tine. 
ne, To have Peas after Wheat or Barley. They 


give the Chalk but one Ploughing, by ſowing 
Peas at or a little after CHriſtmas in a four tho- 
rough Stitch. 3 1 


The Improvement of CH AL k. 


ad \HE Chalk in general agrees beſt with 
y, and makes the beſt Returns under that 
be · WW incomparable Dreſſing of the Fold, and that 
to for ſeveral Reaſons: Firſt, it is a moiſt, fat 
oſe I Drefling, which with very little Difficultß 
the communicates its fertile, ſaline, oliganeous 
ent Properties, to this dry, light and lean Earth; 
ad BY alſo by the Tread of the Sheep, and eſpecially 
Jo- after the Corn is: ſowed by folding thereon ; 
ver WI This Earth becomes faſter and firmer, and 
ro- Wi ſo made more fit to hold the Seed, and 
ing Wl preſerve it againft the Droughts and Froſts, 
he which are the two arch Enemies very often 
nd to this Soil, and this may be done in the 
rſt Winter upon the Chalk's dry and warm Body, 
on in order to prevent its being waſhed or 
ky blown away from the Roots of the Corn: 


decondly, next to the Fold, Soot claims the 
x: + Pre- 
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Preference; this being a light Body, full d 
fiery, ſulphurous Parts, does great Service ty 
the Chalk when laid on about Candlemaiſ 
20 Buſhels on an Acre, and being wafhed ij 
by the ſucceeding Rains, forces and bring 


on ſuch a quick Head as beft defends it fro 
the Severities of a cold Spring, and al 


from the violent Heats and ſcorching Drought 
in the Summer following. Therefore ſomeſ 
will dreſs and meliorate this Chalk and the 
chalky Loams with Rags choped ſmall in thei 


- firſt Place, and then ſown out of a Seed Cot 


all over the Ground, about five Hundred 
Weight on an Acre the beginning of June, and 
then ploughed in broad Lands, which will 
warm and enrich the Earth againſt the Wheat 


Seaſon, and afterwards receive and hold the 


Rains fo as to keep the Roots of the Com 


moiſt in this dry Soil, and by the Heat of i 


their woolly Subſtance, help it very much 
againſt the Rigour of Froſts and cold Winds, 
A Taylor that had ſome chalky Ground, 


choped his woollen Rags, and watered them in 


Winter with Camber-lye, and in the Spring 
ſowed them on this white Land, then direct- 
ly ploughed them in, and harrowed his 
Barley on the ſame; this cauſed ſo great a 


Crop that it was laid flat at Harveſt. Long 


Horſe Litter therefore in my Opinion muſt 


be a good top Dreſſing on the Stitches of 


Chalks, eſpecially to prevent the Froſts 


ſhoaling and crumbling this Earth from the 


Roots 


go * 


— I 


* 
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| FR oats of the Corn, and alfo the waſh and 
- Waſh of Rains, and the Violence of the Win- 
er Winds, which are all fatal to this Ground; 
ME nfmuch,” that People have been forced to 
plough their Wheat white Ground again in 
the Spring, and fow it with Leut Grain, be- 
auſe their Wheat was deſtroyed in this looſe, 

hy Wicht Soil by the Froft, Rain and Wind. 
his obliges the Farmer to double-dreſs this 
oil, that he may get Cover for it directly, 
which is a great Security againſt theſe Diſaſt- 
ers. The worft of theſe Chalks that I call 
Wof the hurlucky or ftony Nature, will bear, 
when thorough dreſſed, good Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, Peas, Thetches and Tills, but where 
this Dreſſing is wanting, they commonly 
ſow for Lent Grain, Tills and Thetches, 
theſe both will grow and flourth in the 
pooreſt, Chalks, as may annually. be ſeen 
under Dunſtable Dæums, where theſe two 
are often ſown amongſt Oats, as Bullimon, 
as being ſurer in their Returns by far than 
Peas, and the Sheep value their Haulm next 
to Hay, and will generally be very greedy 
of it, and eat it clean up; and the Thetches 
will fatten Swine, if given to them as they run 
about, and not in a Sty. The Tills alſo are 
good for Horſes, Cows, &c. Several Farm- 
ers ſow theſe Thetches and Tills for their 
Horſes, which they mow green and give 
them in Racks. On this chalky Soil will 
Trefoil and St. Foin flouriſh to great = 
| : t; 
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fit; the Trefoil is of great Service in this 


| Ground for faſtning of Sheep and Lambs 


and alſo for milch Cows; it is a happy Op- 
portunity that Tenants enjoy by this *Grafs, 
becauſe Clover will not anſwer in theſe dry 
and lean Chalks. Here alſo St. Foin, that 
moſt excellent Graſs, will flouriſh in the drieſt 
Summer by means of its carotty Root, that 


runs ſo great a Depth into thę Ground, as to 


draw ina Moiſture to its Affiſtance, when 
moſt other Graſſes are burnt up. Rye grows 
well in the poor Chalks, whe by being eat 
by the Sheep, and folding them thereof, all 

or part of the Winter, thickens it mightily | 
againſt the next Growth and is a great Im- 


provement. The Rye is ſown in Auguſt, 
on a. ſweet Tilth. This chalky Gioand in 


general excels all others in producing the 
fine, white Barley, which for its Colour and 


thin Skin, 1s perferred to all for making the 


beſt pale Malt, as I have ſaid before, It is 
this — that i is the Malſters, | e 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. v. 


The Nature, C ulture, and Improot- 
ments of 8. AN Ps. | 


The Natureof Sams 5 „ 


AND $ either white, yellow or red, or 
black, are the looſeſt and ſweeteſt of all 
Earths, and of great Service in many Caſes 
in Agriculture and otherways: The firſt 
good Property anſwers in mixing them with 
the red Clays, which ſo alters the Clay's 
tenacious Conſtitution, as 'to render it ano- 
ther Soil, even a Loam; ; and when ſo, it 
is then brought out of a, ſterile, barren Con- 
dition into one of the moſt propitious Soils 
that is, by incorporating the globular, hot, 
dry Particles of the Sand, with the Jong, 
ſtringy, binding Texture, and cold Parts of 
the Clay. In its ſelf, it is but a barren Soil, E 
and the Crops of any thing ſowed in it, will 
be ſooner ſcorched, dried and burnt up, than 
in any other ſort of Earth. This is of ſo hot 
and dry a Nature, as to forward the Growth 
of any Vegetable ſooner than any Earth be- 
ſides, if Rains happen in due Seaſon; and 
therefore gives the Owner full leave to have 
two or three Crops a Year, under good Dreſ- 
ſings. It brings forth the ſweeteſt of Tur- 

_ neps - 
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neps nd Carrots, and ſounder b than 
any other Soil does; for here the Wom 
meets not with that ſecure Lodgment, a 
Clays, Gravels and Loams afford them. | 


is contrary to their cold, ſlimy Natures, and 


is not only an Enemy to them, but to all 
manner of Weeds whatſoever. This Soil i 
cheaply and quickly got into a Tilth ; and 
here may be had Peas, Thetches, Potatoes 
Wheat, Barley and Oa , but the laſt three 
cannot greatly commend in this Soil, unlek 


in a wet Summer. Rabbets breed much in 


this dry Earth, and turn to great Profit, and 
therefore is often made uſe of for Warren! 
This will bring forth Lucern Graſs very 
well, and ſeems to be natural for this and 
St. F oin, whoſe tender Natures require a 

warm and dry Sort. The beſt of blue and 


| white Peas come off this Ground; but black 


Sands ſurpaſs all others in F ertility, which, 


according to Report, is the reaſon of thoſs 


vaſt Corps they have in Flanders; where in 


this ſhort, looſe Ground, the Ploughman 
dnves. one Horſe, who alone is able to * 


this Soil. 
The Culture of a 84 ND. 


Hs Ground 1s commonly ſituated low, 
and lies in ſome Places very wet and 
ſome dry, they both demand the fame Cub 


ture by ploughing them into broad 2 
an 
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ad acroſs each time with the Foot Plough, 


ak it be not ridged up high, but if it is, the 
"7 plovgs Kaways one Way. *... | = 
mm fore affects any manner of Dungs which 
nd ay be buried here to rot, as may Rags, 
5 Woncy-clippings, Horn-ſhavings, Oxes Hoofs 


at ſmall ; but Lime, Chalk, or Soot is not 


lels zere {0 agreeable as in ſome other Grounds 

u ot but Soot is a moſt excellent Manure, 
ul oven for all ſorts of Land whatſoever, by 
ts light, ſulphurous, adhefive Nature, and 
or} Wherefore will do Service here, if Rains ſuc- - 


ed in due time; otherwiſe it will potent- 
y encreaſe the Heat and Drought of this 
Poil to the Grain's Damage: This looſe, ſweet 


* arth gives the Farmer Opportunity of ha- 

© 0 ing two or three Crops a Year, by its 

ol SW: Ploughings that preſently bring it into 
in : 5 | | 
Tilth, | k | 

nan N 

gh 
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CHAP. VI. 


N The Nature and be f the Oa A K 


\H E Oak, ' of all other Trees, clas 
-the priority of Regard in this Natia 
for its many tranſcendent Uſes ; but aboulif 
all for Ship-building, which indeed are. E 
Walls and chief Fortifications of this King 
dom. And however remiſs and indolent me 
have been of late Years in cutting down 
and not planting again, this moſt excellen 
Timber, as may be ſeen in Wi 15 Park, an 
many other Places with an Eye of Pity; 
yet of late, through (I preſume) the ſever 
printed Items, publiſhed by Men under 
Concern for their Country's Good; ſome 
our diſcerning, able Men have received ſuch 
Convictions, as have provoked them to ſon 
and ſet Acorns, or plant young Oaks in mar 
Acres of Ground. A ſingular Example d 
which in theſe Parts, is the moſt noble Duke 
of Bridgwater, who is certainly one of th 
greateſt "Conſervators of Wood in this King: 
dom. 

THE Oak agrees with almoſt all ſorts d 
Soils, but grows beſt in the richeſt Ground, 
and is the longeſt lived Tree of all other; 
yet is its Date determined ſhorter or longer 
as the Nature of the Earth is wherein | 


rom: : In Clays it is more tedious, as it 
Roa 


* 
0 . 
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Roots obtain their Food with more Diffi- 


ar In ſandy, chalky or gravelly Grounds, they 
grow much ſooner, from the light, looſe Tex- 
aim ture of theſe Earths, that gives an eaſy Pro- 
ation greſs to the Oak's Roots, which brings on 
its Maturity ſooner than the ſtiff, cold- Clays 
will, and therefore they are never ſo large 
in this looſe Soil, as in the more cloſe, but 
then its Grain is clearer and ſmoother. 
own This Tree obtains a firmer Footing in the 
ln Ground generally than any elſe ; for it's rare» 
ani y found that an Oak is without a deep tap 
Root, which in a rich Soil has been known 

in thirty Years to get a Foot diameter in 


er Body, and when it is arrived to this Bulk, it 
e then thrives much faſter, by reaſon of its 
ſucl_ large Body and Head, which now is capa- 
for ble of being ſhaken by the high Winds, 
nam that ſtrain its Roots and lets in the Bene- 


fits of the ſeveral ſorts of Weather ; and 
therefore it is a ſort of Rapine to deſtroy 
ſuch young thriving Trees, that get at thirty 
or forty Years of Age, more in one Year, 
than they did when younger in ſeveral ; eſpe- 
cially at firſt they. took Root towards the 
top of the Ground; for in my Obſervations - 
ers: 1 {cldom ever faw a thriving Oak, whoſe 
Roots in the Beginning took deep in the 
in i Farth; and therefore I think my ſelf more 
s chan ordinarily obliged to enter a Caveat in 
ot "4 W EE 


culty ; but then its Wood is more ſervices 
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this 3 againſt the fatal, bat too c m 0 
Practice of Þ Planting, Sowing. and Setting tog 
deep, which will ſurely retard the Oak; 
Growth, and hinder its Magnitude : Where 
as this, above all other Trees, ought to en.) 
joy all the propitious B that can be 
given it, on account at beſt, of its tedious i 
Growth, before it is rightly fit for A or o-if 
ther Buildings. | 
J have two ſorts of Oaks 2 growing in my 
Grounds, which I call the ſhort, ſpreading 
Oak, and the tall, upright, taper W | 
which grow very well, it 3 at * _ 
high enough, whereby their Roots may bell 
obliged to ſeck their Food from the Top and 
beſt Part of the Ground: And here if any 
is ſo curious to prefer Plantations of one | fort 
before the other, it is only ſowing or aun 
the largeſt Acorns of the different Trees; or 
if there are Walks or Rows to be made off 
them, the Diſtance in this reſpe&t muſt be 
allowed accordingly ; for the ſpread Oak te 8 4 
| quires as well fifty or ſixty Foot afunder, 2 _— 
the other forty or fifty; and this Diſtance will 
very well admit of the Growth of Under- 
wood, that may be feld at every twelve 
Years End to great Profit, eſpecially if it be 
Sallow or Aſh, theſe two being the moſt ad- 
vantageous of all others for their quick * 
Growth, and the many Uſes their ſtraight WF: ... 
Poles may be converted to, as hereafter II knot 


ſhall obſerve when I write of wann 
| N | U 


Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogether 
with the Oak, it will be found moſt agreea- 
ble, becauſe this Root runs not very deep 
nor broad, which will give leave to the Oak 
o make his flow Pace with little Interrup- 
ion from the quick Growth of this moſt 
" profitable Underwood: And therefore it is, 
hat neither Beech, Oak, or any other ſtand- 
"cd Tree, ſhould be permitted to grow in 
Company with the Oak, becauſe of the great 
Prejudice that may in time enſue from their 
Wuicker mounting into the Air; and then it's 
Wikely the Oak will ſuffer in its low Head, 
dy the Drip of their taller ones; which 
Majority, where-ever it happens, they will 
be ſure to maintain, from the great Advan- 
ages they enjoy, by the Sun, Air, Rain and 
Dews, that ever will be moft propitious to 
he higheſt Trees, by the free wy oninterrup=- 
ted Extention they meet with, to cette ths 
Sun's Attraction and nourtſhing Heats on all 
Sides of their ſpreading Heads : That then 
will cauſe them to perſpir® and ſweat out 
their crude and noxious Juices in the Day 
time, which they imbibe and drink in by 
Nights, through the many Pores of their 
ſpungy Barks, Leaves and Fruit; and it is 
thereby that Trees ſubfiſt in a true Regimen 
of Health and Proſperity, while the low- 
headed, underline ones, grow moſly, ſcabby, 
knotty and ſtunty, for want of a free En- 
Joyment of thoſe ſalubrious Benefits. And 
| 2 ä this 
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this grand Conveniency not only belongs toll 
the Oak, but indeed all forts of Trees what 
ſoever: And it is here that the Veg etable. y 
obliged to receive and take in by Nights and 
foggy Days, thoſe. peſtiferous and infanow 


Particles of the Air, which are great Ent wa 
mies of their Life, and would likely end i ud 
their Deſtruction, were it not for a due Ex Fo 
cuation of the ſame, by a free Perſpirat 
through, the ſeveral Parts of their differen . 
Bodies, by the Sun's moſt powerful Influen 8 
ces; that by degrees brings on ſuch a Rar ed 
faction of the Sap and Juices, as to cauſe their 
vigorouſly to diſcharge their phelg mati t. 
Crudities, that the Tree alternately receives r 
IN order then to raiſe great Numbers dil. 7 
Oaks in the beſt Manner, I ſhall obſens 18 
that in a plentiful Maſt Vear, due Ca dbje 
ſhould be taken, about the Beginning « of M. ot 
vember, or ſooner, to collect and get thi > 


largeſt and ſoundeſt Acorns (for the biggeſt ver 
all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from the 
Tree through Ripeneſs, for the full Maty: 
rity of them is a main thing; when enouph 
are gathered, the Diſpaſal of them is next i 
be conſidered. If Conveniency allows the mu 
to be ſown at the beſt time of all, they oug li em 
to be got into the Ground as ſoon as pol: 
ble, upon the fineſt and well dreſſed mellou e re 
_ Ground, that has been under a Preparation 
for this Purpoſe, the whole Summer, if 000 entj 
the Winter too before. 
Vari 
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oy AR 1 o Us are the Ways that have been 
practiſed in this Work, according to the 
round and different Opinions of Men; but 
aus 1 take it to be my Buſineſs at preſent, if 1 
aan, to ſhew the cheapeſt and moſt profita- 
le Way to obtain a Wood of Oak; Iſhall 

herefore begin with ſowing Acorns in broad 
Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the Land 
ae plowed into very ſmall Thoroughs im- 
eu eediately before the ſowing of the Acorns ; 
cn take 2 Buſhels of them, and ſow out of a 


: Need Cot, by the broad Caſt of the Hand, then 
arrow them in at Diſcretion : This Quantity, 
ue they take, will more than furniſh an Acre 


f Ground ; but here is Allowance given 
r Incidents from Fowls and Mice: From 
is Management perhaps there will ariſe an 
dbjection, that this large bodied Seed will 
ot be haled, becauſe in broad Lands there 
not a ſufficient Hollowneſs of Ground to 
ſt c over their Bodies from the Injuries of Wea- 
er, Fowls, and Mice. To this I anſwer, 
all hat there is Depth enough between the 
horoughs to envelope and cover moſt of 
em, by means of the harrow Tynes, in- 
neu much, that if theſe or the greateſt 'part of 
dem grow that are covered, there will be 
ſufficient number to ſtock the Ground if 
lone reſt were all carried off; but that Dan- 
0088 1s not ſo great, if we conſider that in a 
entiful Year of Maſt, and at that Seaſon of 
aber or November, there is full Proviſion 
2 Bs Eq: — ol 


: 5 by conſequence will divert their Search and 


as . 2 and 4 4 
for Birds and Mice; oat only Tom's this Ma 
of Oak, but from the many ra Fields ch 

then abound with great 
Grain from the ding Hh, * 


Queſt after theſe : And if a Fowling- - piece be 

employ'd a little, the Danger will be 10 
leſs, for the looſe Ground will readily. 
ceive and draw in the Acorn, and pd th 
Hazard is moſtly over from theſe fort of 
nemies, and alſo from the Weather, becauilif 
the Radicle having taken the Ground bel 
the Severities of the- Winter, it will therdy 
be enabled to maintain it ſelf from Winkel 
Winter, till it becomes a ſturdy Oak. 
| Ts next thing is to bave a ſtrot 
Fence, that no fort of Cattle may 1 
break in; and then there is no more to 
done, but to leave this ſowed Ground to " 
vidence, and there is no fear of the beſt nd 
chenpeſt of Wark”. IN 


7 
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Remarks on cb preceding b. M E T1 HO 5. | 


T Way of ſowing the 3 cond 1 
* rowing them in, is ſurely the neareſt 
all others to that of Nature; which alwaji 
receives upon, and nouriſhes the Seed ' from 
the very Surface of the Ground, as be 
ing the richeſt Part of all the Earth; 
neareſt, and more ready to take in thai 
Benefir that the Sun, Air, Rain and Den 

ä 


_ 
% 
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Parts and 


and this is the true Reaſon that thoſe num 


Travellers Eyes, who will but imploy them 


" 2 


ted Bodies of Trees, are ſonger growing, and 


H$ 


ſo become ſet and ſtunted in leſs than half 
their time, as may appear by the knotty, 
Wmofly Bodies and brovſy Heads of Oaks, 

Aſhes, and Beeches,  &c. and that in ſome 


I ſuppoſe' by their being too deep planted, 
into, and ſeek their Food amongſt the red 


che Surface; while feveral others, that ate 


eads: This has brought on neceſſitous 
Conſequences, that has obliged many Own- 
ers of ſuch Trees to cut them down in this 
their ſtunted Condition at leſs than half Age, 
which is the time that a well planted Tree 
runs and grows more in one Year than for- 
merly in ſeveral; as I ſaid before; by which 


and Importarice of high ſowing and ſetting 
at firſt the Seeds and Sets of - theſe Timber 
Trees, becauſe an Error in the beginning is 

1 4 the 


\ 


1d Nutfes of the young Oaks; and 
[therefore the more they enjoy of © theſe nu- 
tritions Influences, the faſter they gtow ; - 
berleſs Objects that preſent themſelves to 


lin the Views of the deep and wrong plan- 


of my own Fields, which was cauſed at firſt 
that obliged their Roots to make their Way 
Clays, that lie about two Foot lower than 


planted high and near them, flouriſh and 
row in clean upright Bodies and thriving 


may plainly appear the great Value, Moment 
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WE Chiltern and Vale 
the worſt of Errors, as being moſt. difficul 
to redreſs, and often irreparable; and I think 


T may ſay, that wherever a Seed or. Set a 


firſt is put into the Ground too deep, it will 
never make a good Tree of any ſort.  . 


" {Suede 
JA ee eee 


VI corn at every forty Foot Diſtance, in 
Rows or otherways. Firſt, make a Hole d 
three or four Foot Diameter, and a Foot d 
two deep; lay the Earth about the Edge d 
the ſame in ſmall Parcels, the beginning d 
Winter, for the Froſts to ſhoal and ſweeten a. 
gainſt the Spring: Or, if you are to plan 
theſe Holes at Albollantide, then they mu 
be prepared accordingly before; ſo that ei 

ther then, or at Spring, they may be a fine 
Tilth and looſe Order; and when fo, thru 
three, ſix or nine Acorns in the Circumfe 
rence of each Hole, about half a Finger! 
depth, which by the next Year will be up, 
and then may be drawn, all that are ſuper 
fluaus, and only the Maſter-Shoot left; at 
this rate there will be twenty ſeven Oak 
left in a ſquare Acre of Ground, at one in 
_ each Hole: After this the Ground about the 
young Tree muſt be carefully houghed ſeve- 
ral Times a Year, for ten or twenty Year, 
and Fences made about each ax. 


Tan 


— 


ruiISs Way will certainly do very well, 
= t the exceſſive Charge that attends the , 


t ar Management of the Oaks for fome 
wil cars, is ſeemingly to me a little diſcourage- 
Mos, tho' in proceſs of Time, I believe, it will 


nay a Man in proportion, to fifteen or twenty 
Chillings each Oak at twenty Years End, pro- 
ided their Side-Shoots are duly trimmed, and 
nderwood not planted amongſt them till 


nix or eight Years paſt, leſt it get wn 85 
le d op the young Oaks to their great Prejudice. 
ed" Remarks on the Second METHOD. 

- to HIS Way has this Advantage, that the 
lant Roots of the Acorns have wider and 


looſer Room to run into than the former; 


it ei and therefore T muſt need lay is an excel- / 
fie lent Method; becauſe the Hollowneſs, Fine- 
null neſs, and Sweetneſs of any Earth, contribute 
mie greatly to the quick Growth of any Vege- 
ger table therein planted ; and were it poſſible 
- up always to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a 
pet looſe Mould, and Oak, or any other Tree, 
would certainly attain its full Bulk in half 


the uſual Time it does: This I have in Pro- 
portion ſeen experienced by a Tree's Growth, 
that was ſet in a Pit or Hole of looſe Earth 
of a large Extenſion, which out- run all the 
Trees in quickneſs of Shoot that ever I faw : 
Here the Acorn may be ſet as ſhallow as a 
Perſon thinks fit, and the Ground about my 
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Body with a Hair Goth, 


ttadier receiving the Suns — and th 


in the Air as to be out of G 
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Werke” and here as the Tree grow ah 
ſhould a Perſon ' annually qt rub 
firſt | ac 
Knife, the Application to wh 
ol in dry Weather, the bret in Wet, Which 
will dilate its Bark, and vres "Toll 


Rain's Moiſture, that will feed and aſſiſt 
Tree more than is generally thought oft 
It is this that keeps off that grand Enenyfi 
the Moſs, 'which will inevitably overtake all 
Oaks little or more that want this, fort; j 

Huſbandry.” 
TAE Holes guy be made in Nau 0 
anſwer both Ways of the Field, that tte 
Plough may thereby have room to pals. ail 
repaſs the croſs and long Ways of this'Grognd 
tho better, and for the great Conveniency . 
ing and ſowing any ſort of Graln, « 
Seeds on the fame for the firſt 'ten 
— of this Plantation, till the ONS have 
got good Roots, and their Heads h Jug! 


But then here may ariſe an Objection, thit 
the young Oaks will ſurely ſuffer, - if not 'ruits 
ed, by the Horſe, Cow, and Sheep „that may 
be turned into this Ground to er, if the 
Oaks be not fenced in. To this I anſwef, 
that to avoid the great Expence of Cooping 
and Fencing each Tree, I would _ 


„ Ground, a ace ano- 
r Way, and that is, if Grain is on it, then 
is bon as it is got off, plough it up, and 
„now it in the next Spring” with more Grain 
f or - Graſs; if; e latter, then it may be let 
| 0 grow, and mow. two or three Years ſnc- 
ceſſively, 10 the great enriching of the 
(round; if, again, Corn is to follow that, 
es only ploughing the Land into a fine Tilth, 
and dreſs it with Dung or other Manure; | 
nd ſo likewiſe for the Seeds or Sets of Un- 
derwood that is to grow thereon, and far- 
niſh this Field for ever afte. 
HERR therefore by a right Management, 
the Charge of Fencing the young Oaks a- 
bout, may be ſaved, and the Ground alto- 
gether as well enjoyed to Profit; but then, 
as a Safeguard to both, there ought to be, 
not only an outſide Hedge and Ditch, but 
alſo. good Railing within- ſide, by driving a 
large oaken Stake at every five Foot diſtance, 
and pinning or nailing thereto three or four 
Rows of Rails, about four Inches deep each 
Rail; this will be an effectual Guard, with 
the Help of a Man's Inſpection now add then, 
and a forbidding Fence againſt thoſe Night 
Encroachers and Invaders of a Man's Pro- 
perty, who make it their Buſineſs to take all 
Advantages of a diſtant Piece of Ground, 
ſo planted and ſowed with Acorns, and have 
| ſpoiled ſeveral Acres by their Horſes and 
Sheep bus the leading Shoots before * f 
ſt 
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76. Chiltern and Vale © 
firſt ſeven Years are over, for the 'Lucre" 
the Graſs that grows between the young 
Trees. But if a Fence or Coop was at fir 
ſet about each Hole, that would not fecun 
the Underwood from the Damage of Cattle 
which afterwards is to grow between them 
Whereas this inſide Railing round the Fiel 
at firſt, will laſt twenty Years, and thorough 
ly ſecure both the 2" Corn, Graſs, and 
Underwood, from all Hurt of Beaſts, and 
greatly from the Rapine of Thieves. 
Tus Method of planting Acorns in 
Holes, is not altogether confined to, a Year 
or half a Year's Preparation of the Ground 
but may be done on a ſudden: For ſuppoſ 
I had a mind to get a Wood of Oak, Aſh, « 
Beech on a Wheat or © other Stubble, @ 
Meadow Ground; then at Alhollantide, * ot 
at Spring, I would dig my Holes at fory 
Foot diſtance, and at the ſame time bring 's 
much Virgin Mould to. the Place as is ne- 
ceſſary, and carry as much to fill up its Ve 
cancy, which is only an Exchange, but great 
ly to our Purpoſe in forwarding the Oaki 
Growth; or elſe I would mix Soot, Rabbets 
Dung, or Fowls Dung, &c. with the natu- 
ral Earth that comes out of the Hole, and 
put it in again. If Graſs Ground, the Turf 
muſt lie at bottom. In this I would plant my 
Acorns directly; the reſt of the Ground may 
be ploughed and ſowed according to Diſcre- 
tion, with Corn or Graſs, as I have before 


hinted, 


1 


Fami Explained. 77 
inted. By this no Time is loſt, and all the 
ncouragement that can well be given, is 

ere made uſe of. Here is ſaved that great 
harge and Trouble of Summer-waterings, 


hat a planted Acorn does not require. Here 
em p ſaved the fatiguing, hazardous Work of 
1 ranſplanting; and here is a Tree to come 


p, that will be ſtronger in the Ground, and 


, row faſter than any Set whatſoever. 
0 | Ir the Oak is to grow in Parks or other 
ces, where the Herbage is to be fed by 
peer or other Cattle, then ſixty or ſeventy 
en oot is but a due Diſtance for the Growth of 
und! ich Tree and Graſs; and by how much 
\ | ey are planted aſunder, the more the Oak 


njoys a free Air, Circulation of its Sap, and 
eerſpiration of its worſer Part, which is al- 

vays more promoted and furthered in its 
ead, if the Side-Shoots are conſtantly 
inched or pulled off, and the Ground once 
Year digged about the Oaks Roots at every 


— ichaclmas, and afterwards kept diſhed in a 
eat owl-like manner for the better receiving 
ak) e nutritious Rains. 1 
bets Tr us an Acre of Ground, worth but five 
at; Ir ten Shillings an Acre a Year, may be im- 
and roved to near, if not quite, twenty, with a 
rating Charge, which too plainly diſcovers 


e Indolence of many able Owners who are 
Wanting in doing themſelves and the Na- 
on this great and good Service. 5 


IHAVE 


1 14 br 1 10 fie own' pam 
Calcnlazions of the 72 r 006 e 
pences of Railing and Fenci Hol 
and Field, becaufe ane 8 e to even 
Farmer, and is of a greater or lefler Amount 
according to a Perſon's. Conveniency of h 
ving Wood and Servants of his on; of i 
that part of the Country, where the Open 
tion is performed, is nemer or W * 
f FRE: ” WY 


2 Third wav, 


A that 3 is, when by. 68 Plough one 
| ings and a good Dreſſing, the Earth 
got into good Order, and lics in broad Landy 
to ſow — Acorns half under Thorough, af 
half on the Surface, as we often do Peas an 
Horſe Beans: At firſt the Man ſows bill wr 
Seed all over the Piece of Ground, ding 
ploughs them in as ſhallow as poſſible ; whit 
that is done, he. fows the other half ont 
the fame Ground, and harrows them in rns 
this ſecures one half however from the * oui 
and Weather: But this according 
Mind of each Perſon; for my part, L all 
for following the Steps of Nature as ” 
as I can, and I think I cannot copy 
more nearly than harrowing in the Acom 
as I have ſaid before, that — may groß 
from the very top of the Earth, as all d 
that fall from Trees, or dropt and Fon by 
| owl 


denk e ie, ab it ab *. with. the 
our Woods, 1 Stones s that 
Tan ding thats Helis and pi, 


| Remarks on the Third M E TH 0 v. 


[CoNFESS that where the Ground is a true 
Loam, and that ploughed into a fine hol- 
Ww Tilth, Vous Pages 1 5 phage > he Cart 
dungs, the Acorn here may 

ell, ut without this Management, 1 think 
s but Male-praftice, and will greatly en· 
anger burying the Acorn; as I — it once 
one ſome Years ago, by Man's following 
te Plough, and ſtraining in the Acorns eve- 
ſecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
as thus ploughed down into broad Lands, 
Thich abſolutely buried the Acorns, and the 
wner loſt both bis Hopes and Profit by ſo 
ding; becauſe the Earth was heavy and 
ung for want of ſeveral Ploughings that 
oul have preceded the ſowing of the A- 
orns; and alſo for want of 1 15 being well 
unged, that would have put the Ground 
to pood Heart, and kept it hollow for the 
ce and eaſy ſprouting of the Seed. „ 


A Fourth W. A * 


8, if O pportunity does not anſwer a Per- 
ſon's Todlinatian of ſowing the Acorn as 
Don as ripe; or that the Ground 18 too wet 

5 and 


— 


and low for venturing tits at "that Timie d 
the Year ; then the der may lay them 
dry Sand upon a Layer of that, then a Lay 
er of Acorns, and ſo on in a Tub, Barrel; q 
Room, which will ſtop the Acorn' s Growth 
and make it fit for ſowing in Pebruaryg l 
- March, in a true fine Tilth and well drefl 
Ground. In this Caſe a Method ought to bf 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situ 
tion of the Place; and therefore on ſuch | 9 
wet, low Earth, broad Lands are very in ar 
proper to ſow the Acorn in, becauſe Mf 
Wets would chill and ſtunt the young. Oak 
and hinder them from ever attaining a propa 
Bulk and Stature: For which Reaſon, wha 
the Groundis in true Order, and in bro 
Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel Plough 
make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and ftral 
in the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Tha 
roughs a little Diſtance in the Stitch; 
run the Plough between, which will mau ea. 
a Hollow or Henting that covers and Ty eve 
both the Thoroughs at once; and ſo on af en 
this Way throughout the Field; leaving de 
tween each Stitch or Ridge three, ſix, d 
more whole Feet of whole Ground that i 
not to be medled with. This high fownfiy! E⸗ 
on a Stitch will very much contribute to ti 
Preſervation of the Acorn, againſt the D 
mage of Wets and Chills, that in mal 
Grounds is the Bane of all Things that gro 
therein. | 
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ein en he Butt Min TH OD, 


N S'the Acorns. are ſown in Stitches, of 

Ridges, at no greater Diſtance than what 
neceſſary for the ſpread of the Oaks Roots, 
ere ſhould nothing elſe be ſuffered to / grow 
ot them, and this may be done by the In- 
r{paces being kept clean with Houghs, and 
en the young Trees will have a great Ad- 
antage by this high ſowing; becauſe many 
f their Roots will run almoſt level with 
he Ground, and be better watered by the 
Rains Deſcenſion from the top and ſides of 
he Stitches; ſo that here will be nothing 
ore to do, than looking -after their Bodies 
nd keeping them from Moſs, the Growth of 
ide-Shoots, and thinning them where they 
re too thick. I have planted ſeveral Apple 
rees in my Orchard in Stitches, that by this 
zeans grow as faſt again as thoſe inf the 
Levels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have, alſo 
en a fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the 
round was flat and wettiſh, they planted 
e Trees on high Ridges made by the Foot 
lough, by ridging up four or ſix Foot broad 
f Barth. So likewiſe either in the Vale or 
hiltern may oaken Sets be planted on theſe 
idges, alone, or with fallow Sets or Cuts 
gs, Sc. 50 ER | 
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and low for venturing them at that Time d 
the Vear; then the Buder may lay them i 
dry Sand upon a Layer of that, then a Lay 
er of Acorns, and ſo on in a Tub, Barrel, 
Room, which will ſtop the Acorn's Groy 
and make it fit for ſowing in Tage 1 
March, in a true fine Tilth and well drei 
Ground. In this Caſe a Method ought to 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situ 
tion of the Place; and therefore on ſuch 
wet, low Earth, broad Lands are 20 
proper to ſow the Acorn in, becau 
Wets would chill and ſtunt the young Oak 
and hinder them from ever attaining a propa 
Bulk and Stature: For which Reaſon, Wha 
the Ground is in true Order, and in bro 
Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel Plough 
make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and'ftrai 
in the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Th 
roughs a little Diſtance in the Stitch; *thel 
run the Plough between, which will m 
a Hollow or Henting that covers and fil i 
both the Thoroughs at once; and ſo on aftd 
this Way throughout the Field; leaving de 
tween each Stitch or Ridge three, ſix, 
more whole Feet of whole Ground that 
not to be medled with. This high fowl 
on a Stitch will very much 3 to ti 
R of the Acorn, againſt the D- 
of Wets and Chills, that in many 

ads is the Bane of all Things that gros 
therein. 
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A 8 the And are Gen: in — of 

- Ridges, at no greater Diſtance than what 
neceſſary for the ſpread of the Oaks Roots, 
Where Pa fu wt elſe be ſuffered to grow 
ut them, and this may be done by the In- 
iu erſpaces being kept clean with Houghs, and 
hen the young Trees will have a great Ad- 
antage by this high ſowing; becauſe many 
f their Roots will run almoſt level with 
e Ground, and be better watered by the 
Lain Deſcenſion from the top and ſides of 
e Stitches; ſo that here will be nothing 
ore to do, than looking after their Bodies 
ad keeping them from Moſs, the Growth of 
ide-Shoots, and thinning them where they 
e too thick. I have planted ſeveral Apple 
ſrees in my Orchard in Stitches, that by this 
zeans grow as faſt again as thoſe ini;the 
evels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have, alſo 
en a fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the 
round was flat and wettiſh, | they planted 
e Trees on high Ridges made by the Foot 
lough, by ridging up four or fix Foot broad 
Barth. So likewiſe either in the Vale or 
hiltern may oaken Sets be planted on theſe 
idges, alone, or with fallow Sets or Cut» 
85, Sc. _ 
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as 
. Polos. ug about two N fa 
me, (1 aim told by a Perſon 1 
| chat . 0% there was, about” forty X | 
ago, half an Acre of Land ſowed with: 4 
ſorts of Seeds of Wood, that the Owner d ou 
get amengſt, which were Haſle Nuts; by 
invited the Boys as careful to carry ti 
off, as he brought them on; which Ava 
dent ſo inſtamped the Tranfiction on 
Memory of thoſe that were Gatherers of 1 
Nuts at that time, as cauſed them to .= 
member the Matter (as they ſay) troly wi wel * 
And there is now on the ſame Piece "i 
Ground, good Oaks, Beech, Aſh, Ge. ! 
grow very well from the Perſons arrow 
all the Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, 
ſowed Hens Dung all over the ſame; t 
by the Winter Rains was waſhed in ben 
the next Summer: This Method was attend 
ed with great Suceeſs, for the Fowl Duil 
made the Seeds puſh up and run vigorooll 
ſo that they overcame the Weeds and mai 
their Progreſs, without their hindrance. 0 4 


Remarks on 2 the Fifth METHOD, 4 


HIS way is full Sowing and full De 
ſing at one and the ſame time, whid 


n of no other Improvement, than cleal 
in 


{I ing, fencing ih, Pullin ing off the Warte boots 
s bu 2 and * NO n are 5 


* 

_ BMW a, — 5 5 
TOR HERE is in my Wegbsutbosd 4 
— Man that the F ae in reneral. al- 


MA; to underſtand Country Affairs — 
"cl, and is often imployed i in Wood Wor 
Ao. ho ſays, that 'if a Piece of Ground is de- 
ned for a Wood of Oak, there is not (in 
es Opinion) a better way to obtain it, than 
;plough, dung, and let it run over with 
1 Graſs and Werds, which it wilt do in 
ne Summer, and at the End thereof. about 
oy Mbollandtide of ſooner, to ſow one Buthet 
"= f Acorns, or more, broad Caſt or each * | 
©, ee thereof; and do nothing more then fence 
"WF the Ground from Damage of Cattle, to 
bell ve a Wood the quickeſt and iti the beft . 
anner of all others—his Reaſons for ſo 
Woing are theſe, v2. 
FIRST, this Graſs and Weeds, by its large 
Burthen, will cauſe a great Hollowneſs on 
he Surface of the Ground, which by its dy- 
g on the fame, becomes one of "the beſt 
anures, not only by helping to keep. in the 
pirit of the Faith which all Shades cer- 
ainly contribute to, but returns ſaline, 
itrous, and ſulphurous Qualities back again, 
dy the Dung and Dreſſing this rotted Fog 
2 . 
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makes, and thereby. brit 7 
A gradual Fermentation, and hollow, put 
Texture of Parts, as is molt. evidently 15 
by the ſoft, hollow Tread of ones Fool in 
woody Grounds; or, where a good Crop e 
Peas, or other Stover in great oy arg: ha 
been taken off. et, e 4 PR 

SECONDLY, That chis and all Groond: hy 
ichn a Suction and Attraction inherent» 
its Nature (as being the, Mother off Af 
Thin gs) as will eagerly 1 all ſorts; 0 
Seeds into its Surface; and therefore it i 
that the Earth freely receives and ſhelig 
the Acorn, ſo that it will lie in this Looc 
mellow, moiſt, warm Earth; and by nen 

Summer grow with great Vigour, and ly 
defended from the Damage © Droughtz by wat 
the Cover of this Graſs and F og; Which 
by yearly Conſuming on the Ground, be 
comes a yearly Dreſſing to the young Oni ME 
and will puſh them on with Se F "_ 


: 
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Can't ſay, but this way has a Probabili 
of Succeſs attending it, by reaſon it 1s 
near that of Nature; for in a four Act 
Meadow of my own, adjoining to my Houls 
there were reckoned by the Mowers to bt 
two hundred young Oaks, about fix Inch ot d 
long, that ſpontaneouſly grow up from the 
Acorns that were brought there by the ＋ leaſi 
C > 
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ſt Artiſts in the World, the Fowls and Mice ; p 
their Ren- | 


ho made this Piece of Ground. 
kezvous'to feed dn the Acorn, that they col- 
ected and brought from the adjacent Woods. 


7 number are "fifteen. inclofed Fields, con- 


iſting of Meadows and: 


ploogbed Grounds,” 
ine others I refit of our Parſon : 


Now in all 


he Wheat and "Meadow Fields, E believe I 
Pay fay, there were pets, this? Sammer, | 


732. few or more y 70 2 040 from the A 


orns that Birds PRs Mie brovg t on El 


3round, from Trets that the © Ear 8 
ere Amieſt full of them; which it ap 
ears, that the Fowls and ice are t e 


Bringers on, and Sowers of the Acorns 
the Meadows and ploughed Grounds; 
ccauſe its Body being 4 large Solid, can- 
ot be ſuppoſed to be ſcattered | over uch 
rounds by the Wind; and why the Mea- 
ow, or any other ſmooth plouę bed Ground 


ould have a greater ſhare of this Seed, than . 
e rough, clotty Land, is eaſily accounted | 
or: becauſe here is ſmooth walking, and 


afier Acceſs to each other's: Company, which, 
agreable to Fowls as well as Beaſts; and 
ere is the Place that they are. beſt acquaint- 
d with, from their uſual frequenting at 0- 
er times in the Year, in queſt of Worms, 
nails, Sc. which in the rough Grounds can- 


bot be fo pleaſant, becauſe they there muſt 


dok before they ſtep, and ſo loſe in a great 
feaſure their Enjoyinent in W on this 
G 3 . deli 


PA 


* 


9 


delicions Food, mhioh they are always 
pleaſed with, when they can eat it in an An, 
obſtructed Piece of ( round: Here it is they 
that they ſcatter this Seed, and ſometimg th: 
leave it on the mg. by. way of Magazin il 
and Proviſion . againſt their next Hunger 
and- ſometimes” 150 | 


Branches of Acarns \ which a 0 
eaten; at othe hey * 
red and frighte the 

Which in heir | precipita! "p right 8 


them to leave Ark forget the Acorns, . Wctt 
lately brought, and that chiefly by the Roc | 
Crow and Jay: The Rook upon. We 
count is the buſieſt, and moſt common 
of all others, by. reaſon of their great 
Numbers; 214 is diſputed by ſome, her 
ther they don't bring ſeveral Acorns in tly 
Hag which generally hangs under the 

one's. Throat, and diſgorge them as Pigeon 
do Peas and Beans at their Pleaſures. Walid 
are very ſenſible they bring Worms and W ha 
ter in this Bag, to feed their young, On 
with; and nothing but the Bigneſs of feed 
Acorn makes us doubt their not doing 6. bf n 
this in order to make their Hoards at Marr 
bottom of 'a_ Furz-buſh,, and other Plas Pro 
which the Furz-men. often find, as well 
Walnuts that the Rooks: thruſt in with thei 
Beaks; by which means, are the many youll 
Oaks ſeen on Commons, that are cut dow! the! 


when. the, Furz are, by the Sirokes j 
| al 
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their two-handed: he Tits: "for" ik "after 
| appens that a great deal. of" this Seb@ is env 
n Moſs and Gräſs 
the hollow Earth itt ploughed' Crna 
pil readily amd naturally receive, nouriſh; 
nd cauſe the ſume to ſtrilke its Radicle into 

t; where; at that time of the Year; it Bas 
more than ordinary Eneouragement to grow, 
auſe the Ruins and Dews are moderate, 
adithe' Ground! about Mic haclmas time un- 
ler a fertile bearing State; and by thus 
getting Root eaſily, it ſecures it ſelf againſt 
he Violenes of the Winter Froſts and Wets. 
is common about Marlom in Berkſhire for 
be Boys to folow' the Rooks, to get the 
Valnutsithey bring and leave on the Grounds 
here. Alſo! in the Grove Meadows a Mile 
pelo w/ Ivingboe, a Flow - man told me he had 
ploughed up great Numbers of Acorns; and 
_— this Summer; 1732: when he turn- 
up the Ant- hills with the long, wide 
land t Plough; theſe he concluded: 
rere brought thither by the Rooks, - who 
eed on them there for their gteater Safety 
and Repoſe; and thoſe that were left, were 
carried away by the Mice, for their Winter 


Proviſion; for the Roc is a ſubtil Fowl, 


and will ſtrip a Walnut Tree in a little time, 
and will hoard them, as knowing they will 
be ſoon deprived of that Opportunity, by 


their being gathered; and ſo of the Acorn, 
. 1 have 
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"0 Chiltern-and. Vals nl 
l have ſeen them rid a, Tree preſentiy, h/ 
their great Numbers, - {+ in el ans NN 
, HE NCE.itis, that I infer, that a Mes, 
dow or prepared ploughed Ground, that lic 
at a ſmall diſtance from a Wood of Oi 
and in an undiſturbed Situation, may poſſi 
bly have conſiderable Numbers of - young 
Oaks grow on the ſame, beſides; what a8 
produced by ſawed. Acorns and planted Sety 
merely by the Fowls bringing the Acorns 
and feeding on them there, in a plentiſi 
Maſt Year, And if this Field, or Piece d 
Ground, lies in reach of the Wind's Power, 
by which they may be conveyed from ſomt 
neighbouring Wood, Hedges or ſingle Ties 
then will there be as numerous an Iſſue bj 
Aſhen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Aſpe 
and white Wood, as will quickly compleat 
this intended Wood, and cout-do the ver) 
next Field that was ſowed or ſet too deep 
But I would here be underſtood, that I am 
not a direct Votary for any certain Streſs ta 
be laid on this Method of encreaſing a Wood 
of Oak, Beech,, Aſh, Sallow, Se. only ta 
ſhew the Poſſibility and Probability of aug- 
menting one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; 
for it may be depended on, that ſowing andſbou 
planting the Acorn and Set, is much thai 
ſurer Way. 1 HH „„ 1467-208 
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ii The: Seventh: WAI. 4 BOWL 
fem Sed ANIL 10 i wel art; 

ir dr ms part of, Hang 

Jaky T credibly" informed; that" it Haw thee the 
ole cactice of ſome, to plant a piece uf Ground 

ung With young Oaken Trees,” as being thought” 
o be the quickeſt way ; of alt others to get a4 
Senn Wood; but then this Method is 'confined- 
only to the Power of thoſe who are Owner 
tial a Wood already, or at leaſt but to few 

others ; and then they dig and take up a 
wet 8 0ung Oak, perhaps of four, five, ſix, or eight 
om cot high, N ſuch a Ball or Parcel of 
tee Marth, as when carefully carried and tranſ- 
: by lanted with: the Roots in it, and put into 

up oles duly prepared before-hand, WII. grow, 


louriſh, and come to Perfection much ſoor 
han the ſmall Set or Acorn; and 'by: 1 
leep Wing Part, or. all of its Tap-root, will com- 
au nence its new Growth horizontally, and get 
s tots Nouriſhment from the very beſt. Part of 
Joo the Ground, I mean the Surface; and this 
ly OW ork ſhould be done in October, as the very 
aug; heſt time in the whole Year; or in froſty 
nde Weather, by digging ſome time before a- 
andi bout the young Oak, and as ſoon as the Earth 
the is hard frozen about its Roots, then take 
p the Tree and that together, and carry it 
on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the place 
Jeſigned, and ſtake or fence it up very well, 

18 directed for * Beech; thus an Oa ken 
Wood | 
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Wood may er than ordinary þ be b 
into a State of Perfectian. gh 
Tux latter End of Novenber,- 1732. w 
the; firſt Froſt that happened this: Wir 
when; ſeveral Fir Trees, IB belieypſ twang 
Ighos high, and eight —— 
werte tranſplanted in thiq manner, oma 
monanear me, with a * 
Fagt diſtance between them], for coy 
the View of an old Houſe that ſtaau a = 
End of ar Viſto; the . oi gab 
and, the under Mould-looſened ;; an this tha 
Planted. the Trees, and mounded- N 
with. Turf they pared off abont the Far 
which was ſufficient with the:| Earth, 
brought with. the Trees, Rook ;./ putting 


4 


theo lame time Wheat-ſtraw-. between: ti 
5 layings on of, the: Turf, tO keen the * i 
_ off} in Winter, and the Droughit: of the d 
and Air in Summer; ; after this, they. ſta 
each Tree with ur Poles, af > abvur: 0 en 
a Bb | i 11909} 200277001 


A 
& 


common in — — wil we a- 
bound in Mountains and hilly Grounds: 
Chalks, Clays, Gravels and Loams, which 
nake conſiderable; Returns of Profit to their 
Dwners in the Growth of this moſt valua- 
le Tree: Tis this Free that makes many 
darts of England bappy in its Productions, 
nd chiefly. becauſe it will grow on the Sides: 
nd ſteep; Declivities of chalky Hills, wr 
zo. other Timber will thrive ſo well; as 
nay; be ſeen in that long Chain of bigh 
rounds, that runs from Dunſtable: to near 
Vallingford, which is above twenty Miles to 
he Weſtward, andi lies _— contiguous to 
he fertile Vale of Ailesbury 
T a x black: grain d or black-bark'd'Beech, 
hoſe Wood is of a longer Duration, will 
hrive, and make its plentiful Returns of 
00d, and: Maſt: in. the Flats and Levels of 
his our Chiltern Country ;: and to ſpeak more 
general, they both anſwer. ſo well in any of 
theſe Grounds, that I don't perceive. any re- 
snd is had to the particular Species of the 
API Beech in ſowing the: Maſt, or making Plan- 
 MWtations by — But it is certain, that nei- 
b 1 ther 
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| Whereas ſome of the greateſt Oaks have, and 
do flouriſh in this Vale, that refuſes Enter. 
tainment to the Beech, notwithſtanding the 


* 7 ; * f 5 4 5 855 : 
i 33 * y / 8 "wy ; . 
* 5 i 


ther fort of Beech will gro to any p 
; #1 „ . , 8 4 a Wet, 
mooriſh Ground; yet will thrive very faſt 


antl to a monſtrous Sie, in our Loams, Clan 
and chalky Grounds, Sc. in the Chiltern; 


inſomuch, that T knew one fell d in Afri 
Park that had one hundred fifty ſeven Foot 
of. Timber in it, beſides twenty one 'Stakk 
of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of RO 


and three hundred of Faggots. Where all 


may. now be [ſeen great... N umbers f very 
large Beech Trees, as being - accounted” by 


good Judges, one of the beſt wooded Park 


in England. This utterly confutes what d 
modern Author. ſays, That wherever the 
Oak thrives the Beech will, and that the) 
delight very much to grow together 


many Attempts that have been made by ſeve· 


ral to obtain their Growth there; particu- 
larly by Sir Thomas Leigh, the preſent Re- 
preſentative for Ailesbury; by their ſowing 


the Maſt, . and planting young Beeches a- 


mongſt, or near their Oaks, within a few 


Miles of that Town, but to no purpoſe ; for 
the Beech will never make a good Tree in 


their vale, ſpewey, and wet Soil; nor will 


the Oak, nor indeed any other Timber Tree, 
grow to any Profit in chalky Grounds ; which 
obliged our Fore-fathers, as well as hare 
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in che large Vale of Al gn or in any: 


the reſent Aati boy a the <Siiboi-uÞ 4 
. Hills, Sc. with Beech: maſt, where 


ful chile Tree will run up to a vaſt height witk 
g Hil great Expedition; as may be ſeen on that 
ern; worthy Gentleman's Eſtate, Fabn Duncombe, 


Eſq; at Darla; near me: Nor can I be 
pf Opinion. that the Oak and Beech grow 

together ; but on the contrary, I believe 
— beſt in their own Company, becauſe 


as \ the Beech grows too faſt for the Oaks Pace; 
dern and as if Nature delighted her ſelf with the 
tire Growth | of each ſort,” it generally 


appens in our Chiltern, that whete a Wood 
pf. Oak has been fell'd, a Wood of Beech 


oh has ſpontaneouſly ſucceeded; and when this 
they has once got Dominion, it will be ſure al- 
ways to remain Maſter. This very Caſe 
and haas happen'd to Sir W 1 Stanbope's Wood, 
tet. bout twenty Vears ago, within a Quarter of 
the Mile of my Houſe, called The. great Hoo, 
* where the young Beeches grow ſo faſt in 


the room of the Oaks, that it is 'thought, 
they will be fit to fell about e Years 
hence. 

T 1s Tree . Smt Gin oud- 
fides of Barns, Floors of Chambers, :and for 
hreſhing, Wood for Fellows of Wheels, 
Frames of Chairs, Ship and Mill: wright, 
Turners of hollow Ware, and even for Wain- 
ſcot: In the Water this Wood is: faid to lie 
hundreds of Years, without Decay; which 
makes it ſo ſerviceable in Mill-work, c. 

| - that 


3 have chien = cc 
wed i e (Sed by tae Mow in ro 15 
xecs- was deem d otherwiſe, partieularly I 
Hr thr ie. A famous Inſtance of whith 
happened between Lie, bg} 25 "Deſt. 
dant, and the Rev. Mr. Biby, of 1 
Plaintiff, about the Veur 172 5; 
was ſome time before the Barons cf. op 2 
; , but was at laſt given in Favour 
che Defendant, on Account of its Tine 
Utes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and i 
Houſe- building, &+. fo that in Hertford 
it is now deem d Timber, as well as beſh 
this Trial; it was in Bucks after twen 
' Years: old, and then Tythe free; but if aj 
Beech is fell'd, and another from the fan 
grows up, chis is to be N e i 


is cut GO. | 
0 the Sf. Bozon, a and brote get it out 


H E Sap of this Tree is more deſtrns 
| tive to hs Wood, than any other Tins 
: ber ſort whatſoeyer ; ; therefore tis a. uſefil 
Art how to get it out; for 'tis this Sap that 
breeds the Worm faſter, and in more abu 
dance than in any other, cauſing a ſwift Re 
and other Misfortunes ; which very rater 
Point has not, as J know of, been yet wrot 
of by any Author; and it is fo perfect) 
neceſſary, to get the Sap out of the Beet 
w ſome Means or other, before the ”"y 
2 cot 


dry 1 0410 it 5511 Wig Form —— 3 
in kasding they Ae an down ever = 
faſt ; as I have proved in a Garret-floor of 
my own, which unfortunately fired by a 

Neighbour's Hauſe, but T of the Beech- 
en Boards were preſerved and laid down: a- 
gain, ſinoe which they ne per ſtirred: There- 
fore if Sap could” be got out, I doubt not 
but they would lie as well as t Boards, 
as plainly appears by theſe of mine that were 
ſcorch d, and the Sap hurnt out: But in the 
two Inch Plank for Barn Flooring, where 
they are drove down with wooden Pins, 
they may lie well enough for many Years 3 : 
if Anme stel after ſawing they a1 ' thrown 
into 4 Pond or River, and e let lain four 
or five Months, after which they muſt be 
thoroughly dried and layed twice. 1 
Practice of an old /Catpentes' by me, is, to 
cut this Tree down in Winter, and t ie lie 
on the Ground two Years, till the-Wood be- 
gins to be ſpotted 'or motled ; ; then he cuts 


freſh Water; but if a Perſon had the Con- 
veniency of falt Water, 1 ſhould think that 
would be much better: By this time, he 
ſays, the Sap is ſo deadned and hardned, that 
the Worm cannot breed ſo ſoon, nor ſo much 
in it; and has himſelf ſome in good Order 

| now, 


it into Planks or Boards, and ſoaks them in 


now). 3 ere hin meer ws * 
as Flooring Board io Sine ;thirten 
ar only fayed of, ſolid Timber a, Fog 
broad, but. more for Barn-ſides,: becquſe th 
2 the Be the, 4s, Fos eee Wom 
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J of Beech Trees, whoſe Bodies d 
not exceed twelve or fourteen Inches thick 
chat firſt ſhould be. bewn and ſquar d, ali 
Mortaiſes made ready for Plates, Chimuq = 
Pieces, and alſo for Somer and Joiſt Sz; | 6 
then they may be lain in length and ſuppon 
ed at ea ch En. End, ſo that four, five; or ſix to 
gether may lie even and cloſe together, # 
dout a Foot or two higher than the Grgund 
under theſe may Furz, Fern, Straw, . Sha 
vings, or Faggots be put to burn all thei 
Out- ſides till they 3 a thin, Black Cruſt 
this will ſo 8 e the Wood, and, roaſ 
out its Sap, that there will be but ſmall Eg 
couragement left for the Acorn to lodge and 
breed ; becauſe the Worm undoubtedly h 
a Taſte, tho an Inſect, and therefore wil 
conſequently. leave the tainted Wood, or di 
in it, and be prevented afterwards by this 

Extraction of the Sap, which is the prime 
Cauſe of their firſt Encreaſe. Theſe Somen 


and Jos will lie very well next a Fi 1 
a 


Walls; but be they any where, their Ends 
ſhould firſt be dipt in melted Pitch, as a Pre- 
ſervative; I know of two Houſes that now 
have Somers and Joiſts of this Wood, in one 
they have lain fifty Years, as the Tenant 
fays, and the other thirty, . - = 


= A Hird Wax. 

088 A CCORDING to the modern Prac- 

ch tice, and indeed far the beſt it is, inſtead 

And f cutting this Tree down in Winter, as the 

ne uſual way has been, to fell it about a Fort- 

Slight after Midſummer, when it is reckoned 
Wn full Sap, or in its moſt flouriſhing State; 


Wor that then its Juices are at the thinneſt, 


nd ſtrongly employed in Branches, Leaves 
mand Fruit; and then it is, the Body has the 
Sh Yeaſt Share of Sap in it; therefore it will be 
hei nuch more run out, exhauſted and dried a- 
uit (a ay by the -Sun's Heat, than if felled in 
dal winter: Now the Benefit of this entire 
Eu ew Method is conſiderable, for it has been 
anaproved, that the Wood of a Beech Tree ſo 


elled, has endured much longer ſound, than 


wil hat cut down in Winter ; the Trial was by 
deetting both theſe Trees lie on the Ground 
tho Wn che open Weather; and in very few Years 
imeßzhe Winter Tree was worm- eaten, and be- 


ner an to rot, when the other remain'd clear 
bas ind ſound ; fo that the very beſt way of all 


that 


and where their Ends do not reſt on damp 


os Chiltern and Vae 
that is practiſed in my Knowledge, is to fel 
this Tree in Summer, and let it lie one Year: 
abroad with the Rind on, ſometimes. turt 
and then ſaw it into Boards or Plan 
We muſt be laid in a Pond or River, three 
four or five Months, till the Sap is ſoaked 
or waſhed out : This will keep the Board 
from warping in a great Meaſure, and cauſe 
them to endure forty or fifty Years on F loorg 
and againſt the Sides of Barns, &c. As tl 
Capt. Cumberland's Method (for which tb 
has a Patent) of extracting the Sap out d 
Planks for Ship-building, by ſweating they 
in hot Sand; I can't ſee how it. anſwers, 
cauſe I Re not ſzen the Experience vhs it; 
But the Trencher-maker is 10 cautious of ge 
ting the Sap out of this Wood, that as fo 
as he has cut them out rough, he throw 
them into boiling Water, which | diredj 
brings out the Sap, and then they'll "key 
their white Colour, and be more free fron 
the Worm; which otherwiſe would in rar 
Month or two cat through their thin ub 
ſtance. 


07 * Management of the BEE CH, in Tin and 
: ber Lees, &c. = 


HE beſt experienc 'd Method, then, | had 

to fell it in Summer, and aw it out d 

rely for Timber Uſe; for that a Tree thor 
cut into Pieces, is brought under the Pow! 


1 = 
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of the Air much more and ſooner than when 
ver in one round Body; and then muſt be care- 
ar. fully preſerved from the Sun and Wet under 
nk Cover; where the Sap will be ſooner dried 
ice WY out, the Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, 
ake and the Worm greatly prevented; for it is 


certain the Sap of a Tree is in two different 
States in a Year: In Summer, a fluid, aque- 
ous Body, rarefied by Heat; in Winter, a 
Wolutinous Confiſtence, denſified by Cold, 
Wwhich has cauſed different Opinions about 


\ which has ions a 
ut its Circulation: One Author aſſerting ic to 

then aſcend and deſcend gradually all over the 

be Tree, as the Blood moves in the Body of 
* it Animals: Another, thät the Sap in the 
fol North-fide is not always fo thin as that in 

col the South, and therefore denies it that Regu- 


arity ; and I have heard a Workman in this 


rec Wood fay, that that Part of the Tree that 
kery ſtood to the South-eaſt Aſpect, rended or 
fro ſplit more firm and free, than the other con- 
in "ary Sides; But however that be, it is al- 


lowed, that the Sap is the immediate Cauſe 
of the Worms breeding; which being of a 
moiſt Nature, all Drineſs is an Enemy to it, 
and by conſequence, a Conſervation of its 

Wood. In the late great Fire at Atilesbury, 
here were ſome Timber Plates ſaved, that 
had lain ſixty Years in one of the Houſes 


Mat 4 there, and ſhewn by an old Carpenter 48 
ce rchorough found Beech. So great a Friend 


is Cover and Drineſs to this Wood, as has 
ns :. been 


* 
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is now in good Order at above thirty Ven 


avoid then the pernicious Effects of Damp. 


Riſing made of Boards, with croſs Ledge 


Plank, and put in a Slip of Wood, like 


been obvious in a Chair that was made 0 
it, which uſually was kept by the Fire, and 


old; when others that ſtood in a mot 
dampiſh Place, rotted in ſeven Years. Ty 


neſs, that ſuddenly helps the Sap in the Pro. 
duction of the Worm and Rot; I here cau- 
tion every one concern'd in laying a Ban 
Floor with this ſort of Wood, that they do 
not lay the Planks too near the Ground ; i 
they do, they will ſurely rot in leſs than 
ven Yeu time; therefore the beſt Remeg 
is to lay them on Somer and Joiſts, about! 
Foot or two from the Ground ; for nothing 
decays it faſter than to let it lie wet and dry; 
ſeveral Farmers of late have laid it thus, dy 
and high, and yet have an eaſy Paſſage with 
their Cart or Waggon. into the Barfi, by: 


nail'd on the ſame, to ſtop the Horſes Feet, 
like that by which Horſes and Coaches ge 


into Ferry Boats; or by a riſing Ground * 
made on purpoſe for this Occaſion, Nou 
there are two Ways of laying theſe Planks tor; 
| threſh on, to hinder their opening at th we 
Joints (which they are apt to do though; 


laid twice) and letting the Corn through; 
one Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the ACC 
other at Bottom, but this loſes too much d 
it ; the other is to make a Groove in each 
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a a Lath, which the Carpenters call ns. 


, ae ing it; ſome alſo ſaw the Boards of Beech 
Year Feather-edg'd for the Sides of Barns, as be- 
More lieving they beſt carry off the Water this 
 TolWWay. The Price of this Timber here, is ſix 
amp pence the ſolid Foot: The Boards ſeven Shil- 


lings and ſix Pence a hundred, and the Planks 


ca- for Threſhing Floors, two Pence Half. penny 
8 a Foot, both ſuperficial Meaſure. | 
ey 

0 1 of the Seed, or Maſt of the BERCR. | 

an f. | H E Beech excels all other Trees in 
medi Parks, &c. for the Returns it makes of 
out prodigious Quantities of ſweet, healthful 
thing aſt, which greatly helps to ſubfiſt the red 
dry 0d fallow Deer ſometimes, for moſt part 
„der the Winter, as I have ſeen in that of Ab- 
wit ridge, near my Houſe, which is ſeven Miles 
by 4 about, and contains twelve or fourteen thou- 
cdgo B.nd Head of both forts. The expreſs d Oil 
Feet pf this Maſt I have thought very pleaſant to 
. y Taſte, and near as good as that of Olive, 


nd is ſaid to yield two Gallons from one 
Buſhel ; then if one hundred and eight 
recs on an Acre, at twenty Foot diſtance, 


the ere to afford five Buſhels on each (inſtead 
ougbher fifty as ſome reckon) that would amount 
2h to five hundred and forty Buſhels, which 
r the according to this Calculation, will produce 
2 4 dne thouſand and eighty Gallons of Oil, that 


may very well be allowed worth three Shil- 
lings per Gallon; and if only out of that 
H 3 Sum, 
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Sum, one Shilling was to come clear to the 
Owner, what an immenſe Profit muſt hem 
be to thoſe who have great Numbers of A. 
cres of this Wood, beſides the Benefit of 
the Timber's Growth? Nor are the Hulls with. 
out their Value, for of this the Poor ſwee 
up great Store for their Winter Firing ; and 
when the Maſt happens to be plentiful (which 
commonly is every ſecond ot third Year) will 
Farmers generally get our Hogs almoſt hall 
fatted, before we put them up for Bacon 
The Leaves, if gathered before the Frok 
and about the time of their Fall, makes th 
beſt of Mattreſſes to lie under a Feather-Be, 
or otherwiſe, that will continue ſweet ſer 
or eight Years, by their Tenderneſs and look 
lying; ſo that the Wood and Leaves mal 
both Houſe and Bed, and the former the be 
of Firing; of which I have ſent ſeven 
Stacks to Mr, Roger Williams, at his Hol 
in St, Fames's Street, who makes a gte 
Conſumption thereof. „ 


To raiſe a BEC Wood from Seeds or 4 
| HE Beech by its large Bud, diſcover! 
the Countryman about Chriftmas, thi 

there will be a Probability of a Maſt Seal 
the ſucceeding Summer; and when the Bloot 


1. 
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4 out of this Bud ſhews it ſelf; as it will ſom 
if times near an Inch long, with a ſort 
i rough Head, ſomewhat like a Golling; 
|. bs then a Confirmation, if the Earren i 
| Eon: . 
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Weather does not deſtroy it. Beeches are 
beſt raiſed from their Maſt, which are uſu- 
ally ripe ſome time in October or November, 
when they ſhould be gathered and directly 
ſown, on Ground that has before been ſuffi- 
ciently ploughed into a Fineneſs, and duly 
manured: But if this Work is deferred till 
the Spring, then the Seed muſt be laid in 
dried Sand, and not into that which is wet 
or damp; for then their Radicles will be in 
Danger of Sprouting before the ſowing Sea- 
ſon comes on, and that is when the great 
Froſts and Colds are moſtly over, which 
happens ſometimes in February. This Seed 
differs from all other Timber ſorts, in that 
it comes firſt up with the Seed on its Head, 
opening in two Parts like a Kidney- bean, 
then ſucceed two Leaves, and ſo proceeds ; 
it is therefore that this Seed muſt be ordered 
accordingly, for as it is obliged to make its 
way out of its native Mould, under the Diſ- 
advantage of ſuch a large open Head, it re- 
quires a light, hollow Earth, wherein this 
Seed is ſown, otherwiſe it will lie and 
rot, as. not being able to make its Way 
through; - ſo that to ſow it in a ſtiff, clotty 
Soil, or to plough it in under thorough, 
or to ſet it deep, is downright burying it, 
to the Owner's Loſs and Diſappointment : And 
as this Deſcription of the Seed, and Caution 
of its firſt Management, has been wanting 
in all Authors I ever met with; I ſhall there- 

| Fo &f fore 
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Time as is before directed; fo that I ſhall not 
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fore adviſe my Reader to ſow two 'Buſhelz | 
of this in its Hull, or without, on an Acte, 
broad Caſt, on broad Lands, well harrowed 
in both Ways, on ſuch Ground, and at ſuch 


Ker 

further enlarge on this Particular, becauſe ny o. 
what J have writ of the Acorn may ſuffice, Nhe Cc 
in ſhewing the further ordering of this; Nhe M 
I I ſhall only add, notwithſtanding all that is Wkyhere 
or can be ſaid, of the ſeveral Methods to get Ws afor 
a Wood, either of Oak, Beech, Aſh, and Now I 
many others, yet there is none ſo perfect and reno 
genuine as that which is raiſed directly from WF:ir. 
the Seed; becauſe no tranſplanted Set or Wknothe 
Tree can poſſibly be taken from one, and Mf ſucl 
replanted in another Earth, without Violence Wor go. 
done to ſome of its fine capillary Roots WW an 
which has been the Occaſion of many ill Where 
Conſequences, too long here to enumerate ; Places 
and therefore the ſecond-hand Way is only Wlhereo 
to be made uſe of, where the firſt can't con- Nas the 
veniently be done; for it's obvious to com- Hedge 
mon Reaſon, that the Root of any Tre Mic { 
has the moſt propitious Opportunity of mak- MWhhoots 
ing its gradual Growth from its Radicle or very t 
Sprout, that never afterwards meet with Man's 
Oppoſitions as tranſplanted ones do, that a lately! 
not naturalized to the Ground, which is the any Si: 
Cauſe that their genial Roots puſh with of two 
more Vigour, grow ſtronger, and ſtand ¶ monly 
in need of leis Watering, than the te- has no! 
planted ones do; nor do I believe a Tre Hoff, fo, 


wall 
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il be ſo good Timber, as that raiſed on 
he Spot from its Seed; and for ought I know 
t may be the real Reaſon, why the Elm that 
s generally tranſplanted, is often a more 
Ken and ſhattered Tree in its Body, than 
ny of the Timber ſort are. In that Part of 
the Country, remote from Woods of Beech, 
he Maſt of this Tree may be tranſplanted, 
here it may be ſown either in their Fields 
as aforeſaid, or in their Nurſery-beds, in ſhal- 
ow Drills well manured, as we do the 
rench Bean; and this either in O#ober or 
zhruary, and afterwards tranſplanted into 
znother Bed, at a Foot aſunder, till they are 
df ſuch a Bigneſs as is deſired to plant out 

x Wor good in a Hedge or Field: However, as 
„ am now writing from a woody Country, 
| Wwhere Beechen Sets may be had in many 
Places; I ſhall enlarge on the Propagation = 
thereof, as being made uſe of by many here 

-es the readieſt Way, particularly to raiſe 
„Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, a- 
ee riſe ſpontaneouſly great Numbers of young 
- Whboots, which about October (for that is the 
or very beſt Time) may eaſily be drawn by a 
th Man's Hand, eſpecially if great Rains have 
re lately fell before; theſe, I fay, may be had of 
he any Size, but the beſt in my Opinion are thoſe 
tn Wot two Foot long, for then the Set has com- 

1d Winonly a good Root, which a ſmaller one 
has not; theſe muſt not have their Tops cut 
ee Wot, for then they will not grow, as ſeveral 


have 


Secondly, by the Plough, the Ground mi 
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106 _ Chiltern and Vale. 
have experienced, that would not be cp 
- vinced, till Trial warranted the Truth; 2 
of this, Authors have hitherto been deficient 
in their Writings, but the Side-branches ough 
not to be cut off, till they are at a "ſutficigy 
Height, and not then cloſe to the Body; 
for the Beech either in Set or Tree, does Wa 

agree with the Edge-tool, like ſome othen 3 
This Order then to obtain a Wood by Tn the 
plantation, I propoſe to perform two ſe nen and 
Ways: Firſt, let the Ground be well fence. * t. 
ploughed, and manured in broad Land Py 
then on this level Earth run a Line c near 
the Field, and at every ten or twenty FalliT;c 
' Diſtance, plant one or more of theſe Sets ail ſcrve 
the Surface, and mould it up with a Borde may 
putting a little Fern between, and ſome W pron 
the top, leaving a ſmall Hollowneſs or Dil whic 
about the Root, in the manner Cucumbe that 
are ſet in a Garden, for the Water the be twen 
ter to deſcend to the Root; and when Stun 
Row is done, then move the Line to ten rying 
twenty Foot further, and ſo on; theſe may H met 
kept watered and houghed, according to tit 1 
Pleaſure of the Owner, and artificial or m 
tural Graſs, enjoyed in the Interſpaces, G. 


be ſo gather ed into a four 'Thoroughed-ſtit 
or Ridge, and on that may be made a The 
rough or Gutter, by drawing the Ploupl 
once through the upper Part of it; in til 
may be planted at every ten or * gl 
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Diſtance a young Beech, and the reſt of the 
Stitch filled up in a Row with Sets of Ha- 
le, Sallow, and other Underwood, but fo - 
hat each Beech muſt be planted in one Row, 
gainſt the middle Vacancy in the other 
Row that is to be at ſix Foot diſtance; this 
Way will give an Opportunity to keep the 
Interſpaces, as I have ſaid before, clean, that 
the Roots may not be impeded by Weeds, 
and thereby better watered by the Deſcent 
of the Land between the Rows, - as may 
be ſeen at Sir Thomas Seabright's Grounds, 
near Market-Street; by this Method, the 
Trees and Underwood are alſo better pre- 
ſerved againſt Thieves; for here a cut Stick 
may be eaſily miſſed, when thoſe planted 
promiſcuouſly are difficult. of Diſcovery, 
which has ſo encouraged this fort of Rapine, 
that I have ſeen a young Beech. of I believe 
twenty Years old, that was cut down, the 
Stump daubed over with Dirt, and was car- 
rying away on a Fellow's Shoulder, when I 
met him in the Wood. C 
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Of the tranſplanting large Trees, 


N Commons, in Parks: and other Places. 

where the Maſt can't be ſown, nor the 
det commodiouſly planted, then a Beech of 
ſeven or eight Foot high, and three or fix 
Inches diameter is beſt, which to do, the 
Method that is ſet down for young Oaks will 

— anſwer 
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anſwer here: there are ſeveral of theſe, plan. 


the Ground and faſtened with a Band to it! 
Body, and then buſhed up very well i 


Hole muſt be firſt dug, and good Mould pu 


perience in many Inſtances of various Kinds 
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nated by the original Creator, for the Now 
riſhment of the many ſorts of Species that 


1 


old R 
plante 
fective 
ll, as 


ted on our Green, with the upper Parts d 
their Heads on, and only their Side-ſhooy 
trim'd up, with one great Stake drove ini 


round and high; theſe ſtand on a Barn, by 
if they are to be planted on Chalks, then x 


in it. | 
dictate 
om 

pl 
d, b 
o tak 
in its 
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Obſervations on TRANSPLANTING. | 


HERE an old Beech has been felled 

in order to raiſe another from the 
Shoot, that might ſpontaneouſly get up from! 
the ſame Place, there has been ſeveral Poms! 
of Palding brought upon the Spot of Ground 
to encloſe it: But it has been found by Ex 


that there are ſeveral forts of Juices or Qual. 
ties in the Earth, with which it is impreg- 


grow therein, each Particular having a Pow- 
er to extract and imbibe the fame, after his 
inherent Nature, peculiar to the Mode and 
Texture of its Parts, which has been evi- 
dently proved, both in Trees, Corn, and 
Graſs; for where an Oak, Beech, or Ash 
has been felled, and another ſuffered to ſuc- 
cced in the fame Place, by a Shoot from . 
3 0 
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old Root, or another of the ſame Kind tranſ- 


e planted in its Place; it will either be de- 
W:-cive in its Growth, or elſe not grow at 


ill, as is obvious in ſome of mine and others 


1 Crounds; ſeveral of which ſort I have cut 
Ionn, and what moſt of our Country Car- 
u penters are appriſed of, when they look at 
nne bottom of the Tree; therefore when one 


ſort has been felled, the Root ought to be 
xtirpated, and one of another Specie plant- 
d in its Room; and this Nature it ſelf 
didates to us, according to what happened 
omy next Neighbour, who planted a young 
\pple Tree where an old one had been fell- 
xd, but it grew ſo flow as provoked him 
o take it up, and put a ſtandard Pear Tree 
in its Room, which now flouriſhes to his 
Satisfaction: The very ſame Reaſon accounts 
for the ſowing of Corn and Graſs ; if Wheat 


1 
js irectly follows Wheat, and a Crop of Barley 
1;. Wor Oats ſucceeds one and the fame ſort of 
o. rain; or if Clover was to follow Clover, 


they would certainly degenerate in a Degree, 
and prove a Loſs both of Coſt and Time ; 
which is the very Cauſe why the Farmers in 


W- 
general find a Benefit in ſending ſome Miles 
1d for different Seed; and it is as certain, where 


an old Beech has been cut down, that the 
Ground about it is ſo impoveriſhed by its 
ong living in its Juices, as to make it barren 
0 a Succeſſor of its own kind, 
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To raiſe aBEecn Hedge by Maſts or den 


TI Y Maſt, either in the Month of O 
4 ber, or in February or March, it my 
be ſown in a Drill, almoſt, cloſe'to each 0 
ther, and then the Earth covered lightly q 
the ſame, and over that ſome Horſe-littet 
defend them from the Froſt and Sun, but ng 
in too great a Quantity: This I ſuppoſe 
be done in a Bank of Mould, thrown up b 
making a Ditch of two Foot deep, and g 
much wide. But our common Method hex 
| bs, to raiſe. a Hedge by Sets, which is tl 
- quicker and readier Way; for of late it by 
been diſcovered, that no Wood makes 
ſtrong and profitable a Fence on chally 
Grounds as the Beech, becauſe this will gro 
and flouriſh there when others will not. | 
was about the Year 1718, that I planted + 
bove fifty Poles of Ground with Sets, an 
was eſteemed by proper Judges to be as fin 
a Hedge as ever they ſaw; for it was in ſom 
Parts of it eight Foot high, and ſo mud 
Wood in it, as encouraged me to make it lil 
Winter, 1731. by plaſhing it down. Wha 
I firſt begun making it, I proceeded thus 
vx. as I throwed up my firſt Spit of Mould 
I planted my Sets of about two Foot loi 
in the ſame, and ſo went on, planting then 
ina ſingle Row, as near together as thel 
Roots would allow me; on theſe I * 
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he reſt of the Mould that came out of the 
Ditch , but in doing it, I obſerved with a 
vreat deal of Care, to lay, chamber, and 
ſpread their Roots, ſo. that the Fibres might 
ot touch one another, but be kept aſunder 
y the freſh Mould that was lain between 
and upon them, by which the Roots were 
dedded, and grew ſome time fingle in Vir- 
zin Mould, as is the Naturevf the firſt Spit; 
and when the ſecond was laid on, ſome 
orſe-litter ſhould have been put between 
he Mould on the top to keep the Froſt off, 
vr the Sun from drying their Roots the ſuc- 
eeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted 
ſeveral White-Thorn Sets, and both Sorts 
prew very well, having the two great Ad- 
vantages of untried Earth, and a Ditch to 
receive the young Roots; the former. by its 
och nitrous Quality, and the latter by ſha- 
ing, and watering the new ſpreading Fibres. 
ali alſo took care to pull up my Sets in an ad- 
u hacent Wood, in a moiſt Time, for then ſo 
i much Mould kept to their Roots, as to ſe- 
nal cure them from being dry, which I pre- 
A ently tranſplanted (I think) in October, as 
ha the beſt Time in the whole Year; for then 
hun the Severities of Winter not being come on, 
ug the Roots directly ſtruck into the Ground a 
onf little and thereby were capable of defend- 
en ing themſelves againſt the Extremities of 
bei Froſts and Colds. Sheep, nor any other Cat- 
rev tle muſt have any Acceſs to them, the firſt 
| | two 
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two or three Years; for if they have, it; 
very likely they will deſtroy them, by the 
biting the Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to my 
them with their oily Wool, as to vena 

and impede their Growth; and theſe are ng 
only an Enemy to the Beech, but indeed y 
all ſorts of Vegetables in their Youth, frog 
the Oak to the Shrub; and ought more thy 
ordinary to be prevented here, becauſe the 
being of the Tree kind, inſtead of runnin 
expeditiouſly upright, will get a broujj 
| buſhy Head, like the ſhrubby Sort, that no 
grows on Wiggington Common by Tring, 0 
caſioned at firſt by the Cattle's Bite, or th 
People's untimely Cutting, for here they ha 
free Liberty at certain Times ſo to do; alli: 
then the Beech makes not a quarter Retun 
of Profit, as they will if they get high « 
nough out of the Cattle's way with thei 
Top-ſhoots : Upon this careful Managemenh 
while in its Infancy, depends the After-luh:2r 
ceſs of a Beech Hedge; even as it is with ih 
Colt, who is checked by being worked ta 
ſoon, will be ſhackled-ham'd, ſtunted, and 
complain ever after; ſo will this, if bit 4 
top, or made too ſoon, before the Stems hay 
Strength to endure the Chop of the Bill, and 
the violent Bendings of Part of their Bodin 
by plaſhing down; nor will this ſort d 
Wood rightly endure making in froſty We 
ther, when by the Cut of the Tool it . 
fly from its Stem ; cauſed by the Sap's . 
| | fl 
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frozen into a glaſſy, brittle Subſtance; and 
alſo becauſe the Beech is more ſpalt and 
ſhort in it ſelf than many others be. By 
Dunſlable Downs there was a beechen 
Hedge ſet about ten Years ago, but a great 
many died for theſe two Reaſons : Firſt, They 
planted them too late, that the Drought o- 
vertook them upon the dry Chalk: Secondly, 
They threw too much Earth upon their Roots, 
inſomuch that it kept off the nouriſhing Rains 
from coming at them in due Seaſon, and al- 
ſo much of the Sun's Heat, as was neceſſa- 
ry to make the Rain more healthful to 
hem; ſo that this lies in the Diſcretion of 
the Planter, who, to avoid Extremes, muſt 
endeavour to lay on ſuch a Quantity of 
Mould, as will in a Medium Way let both 
Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
lſo proſper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, 
and in moſt other Soils, except in wet, 
narſhy and low vale Grounds ; here indeed 
be Aquatick claims the beſt Pretenſion, as 
dut-doing all others in Quickneſs of Growth. 
am very ſenſible of the two Objections a- 
gainſt a Beech Hedge; the firſt is, that after 
ts firſt making, it will not grow ſo faſt as 
thers, as hating to be check d of its Tree 

rowth, To this I anſwer, That conſider- 
ng it will grow on a Chalk, where nothing 
le will thrive ſo well, it ought to be pre- 
gerr'd. Secondly, That as it is of the Tim- 
p< Tribe, it is apt to ſtart and byldge out 
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in its Plaſhes, and ſo become hollow, that 
Sheep may get in. To this I anſwer, That 
it is true, as it is of the Tree ſort, it is apt 
to get out of the Courſe its Plaſhes were fir 
lain in; but when this Hedge is made by; 
judicious Hand, it will in a great meaſure 
be prevented, by obſerving that theſe Plaſhs 
are not left too thick in Subſtance, where 
the Chop or Bend is made, for if they ar 
then by its Strength it will raiſe it ſelf up; 
but when at the Cut or Bend of the Pla 
it is left thin and ſlenderer than generally 6 
ther Wood is, it will lie in its due Order; 
and if White- Thorn is made every ſecon 
Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollowneſs thi 
may happen on this Account, as to preven 
thoſe Inconveniences ; and if the Owne 
thinks fit to let any Maſter-plant ſtand t 
become a Tree, he has here that Oppotti- 
nity, by fingling them out, and letting then 
keep their Tree Growth. Before I concluct 
this Chapter, I have only this to hint, thi 
a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken-threſh 
ing Floor, put half the Planks into Water, 
two or three Weeks to ſoak out their Sap, 
and then laid one that was not wetted neal 
to another that was, to prove the Difference; 
it happened that at fifteen Years end, thu 
the ſoaked ones were as ſound as at fit. 
when the others were very much rotted. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 


MHE two forts of Elm I here write of, 


is the common Elm, and the witch 


Elm, without taking further Notice 


of the Dutch, than that it is inferior to both 
theſe in its Returns of Value ; or of the Seed 
of this Tree, which is ſo much diſputed by 
Vertuoſo's, otherways than what it is allow 
ed by ſome of our obſerving Country Farm- 
ers, to fall from the Tree ſomewhat like a 
Butterfly's Wing in April or May. But as 
I never knew it practiſed, to raiſe Elms by 
Seed, I ſhall infiſt on the common Method 
of propagating them by Sets, and tranſplant- 
ed young Trees. _ 
Tus Sets are generally got out of 
Hedges or other Places, from the Bottoms 
and Sides of the Elms, but better and in more 
abundance after an old Tree has been lately 


felld; which ſhould be drawn very care- 


fallyß in wet Weather in O&ober, when the 
Mould about them is in a looſe Condition ; 
for then it is we have the beſt Opportunity, 
without forcing or ſtraining their Roots, 
which certainly is a great Hindrance to their 
future Growth, and not only this, but all o- 
ther Vegetables whatſoever ſuffer upon this 
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preſerve their native Moiſture in them, t til 
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Account; and I have often ſeen the v 
Skin, or Rind of the young Roots left * 
hind in drawing, and then they'll never grow, 
at leaſt never make good. Trees; ſo that 
where they can be dug up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and ſome Mould preſerved - 
bout them, they are then in a true State of 
Tranſplantation ; ; and where they can only 
be had very ſmall, they may be enlarged "by 
Planting them in a Nurſery-bed, a Foot aſun- 
der, in Rows two Foot diſtance, there t 
remain two or more Years, till their Big 


neſs anſwers your Pleaſure; and then only — 
to make uſe of the beſt rotted ones, whole Wil for 
| Side-branches in the N urſery have been cars we 
fully pruned from time to time, which give Wo 
the Root more Power to forward the Growth «" 
of the Body and ſingle Head, than if ther WW this 
were a Number of lateral Shoots:; and next the | 
to this Caution, is another as neceſſary; tha and 
the ſmall F ibres, or Roots of any Set multi ir ++ 
never be ſuffered to be dried before they w hic 
are med, leſt it prove fatal to them; plant 
and this I ardently preſs, becauſe I am fen- fifty 
ſible, the want of Care in this particula if to en 
Article, has not only been the Ruin of many 7 


attempted Plantations, but has deterr'd o. * 
thers from the like laudable Deſign; and it m 


therefore in caſe the Sets are got at ſome Grou 


diſtance, I adviſe, the ſmall Roots be d- 
realy ſoaped as ſoon as drawn, which wil 
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they are again replaced in the Earth; or elſe 


to wrap them up in a Bundle of wet Straw, 


or in a Sack; the firſt of which ways will 
keep them in good Order, if ſent by the Car- 
rier one or two hundred Miles. 1 
Tuis Wood in particular is ſo prone to 
grow, that if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, 
from four to fourteen Foot in Length is bu- 
ried in a Ditch or Trench, well manured 
before - hand, and covered ſhallow with 
Mould , it will grow; provided it be done 
when the Leaves are coming out, for then 
the Sap will run into Shoots 3 and alſo, if a 
Place or two are left open in ſuch a Piece 
for the Shoots 'to come out at, as we do 
to encreaſe our Sallows, &c, in Hedges and 
Woods. - LC 
Bu r to be quicker in the Enjoyment of 
this Tree, young ones are often bought of 
the Nurſery-men, ſeven or eight Foot high, 
and three Inches Diameter, more or leſs; or 
if they are as big again, they are better ; 
which when well rooted, and fafely tranſ- 
Planted according to Art, they will in about 
fifty Years time be at their full Perfection; 


to accompliſh which, take the following 


Directions. 5 . | 
Ix this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, 
it may at the making of it be put into the 
Ground, at ten or twenty Foot diſtance, or 
as near as you pleaſe, for of all Trees, I ne- 
ver ſaw ſo many grow ſo large, and flouriſh 
1 3 in 


1 
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in a little Room as theſe will, even almof 
cloſe together; as may be ſeen about thoſe 
Graſs Encloſures, at the Bottom of Tvinghy| 
in Bucks ; which: fertile Property of the Elm, 
I take to be owing to its being kept under 
a narrow Head, that is more agreeable t 
this Tree than the Oak, Beech, or Af 
or by its natural growing ſo, or from its ſug. 
culent, juicy Quality, with which it abound 
more than any other Timber Tree; and i 
I am right, the Bark of this Tree is rougher, 
thicker, and more ſpungy than any oth; 
which cauſes great Quantities of Water vil. 
lodge therein; for it is ſeldom ſeen. that the 
Water runs down this Tree like another; and 
therefore it's probable, that the Elm recein 
| a greater Share of Nouriſhment from the 
Rain, than any other Timber Tree doth ; 
beſides, as it is a Tree that bears no Frut, 
its Sap is wholly expended in 'the Productio 
of Wood and Leaves. = 
Tu Elm, as it affects a damp or wet 
tiſh Soil, more than any of the Timber ſor 
its Wood is of a more ſpungy, ſoft and tougl 
Nature, which makes it excel all othen 
in Pipes, Pumps, _—_ other Water Works j 
will lie two or three Years abroad, without 
ſuffering by Worm or Sun; and in that tima 
the Sap will become reddiſh like the Heat 
which fits it the better for making Bowl 
and other hollow Ware, that will laſt long® 
of this Wood, and fell for more than — 
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Beech or Aſh; Dreſſers alſo, and Blocks of 
Elm; will not break away by . Chops, nor 
will their Stocks in Wheels fo ſoon crack 
and ſplit, as other Wood will; it hardly re- 
fuſes any Ground, for even in the moiſt, 
clayey Chalks, this will grow, but not in 
the dry, hurlucky Sort, and beſt in the black, 
moiſt Loams; on all loamy Clays, wettiſh 
Gravels and Sands, and in many low, watry 

Places. They are at this time much in 
Faſhion, for making Avenues and Viſtoes 

Wo Gentlemens Seats, where they will the 
Welt of any permit their Heads and Sides 
o be cut into diverfity of Forms, which 
aking up but little Room in the Air, af- 
fords a fine, green and laſting Proſpect; but 

he main matter is to plant and preſerve this 

ree aright: To do which, ; | 

Ix caſe it is on a graſs Ground, pare off 
be Turf thinly, for two, three, or four Foot 
liameter, more or leſs, as your Tree is in 
digneſs ; put that by it ſelf, after this put 

be Turf the Graſs-ſide downwards, all over 
he Bottom of the Foſs, and the Mould o- 
er that: Upon this Surface plant and bed 
he Roots of the Tree; then bring more 
ould, and raiſe a Border ſix, or twelve 
nches high, according to the ſpread thereof, 
putting Horſe-litter, or Fern between the up- 
per Mould, and leave it diſhed or hollowed 
on the Top, and alſo ſome on the Top of 
he Border, all the next Summer to preſerve 
34 = its 
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120 Chiltern and Yals 
its Roots from the too powerful Rays of thy 


| I 

Sun, except the Tree is planted in a low Mrre. 

1 moiſt Ground; then indeed ſuch top CO Phil 
j may do more harm than good, by hindering Vea 
5 the Earth about the Tree from enjoying r! 
| free Perſpiration, which is perfectly neceſlayilh21f 
„ to the Growth of all Vegetable.. eee 
Ki Tur next thing is to ſecure the Tre: is 
my from Cattle and Winds, which to do, I think; 
1 it is not enough to ſay Stake or buſh i v 
* up- Theſe are infipid Directions; but M eed 
Fy each Side of the Tree, about a Foot from un 
if Body, drive a thicker Stake into the Ground art. 
## : than the Body of the Tree is, ſo that the ew 
ii may be four or five Foot out of it; then mi will 
I} Ledges or Croſs-bars-againſt each other, t that 
F at top and two at bottom, and ftuff ſont 7 
$1 Graſs or Hay between the Bars and th to p 
Body of the Tree, to keep it from galling man 

and then draw Thorn-buſhes perpendiculWWand 

through the two Pair of Ledges, letting the into 

Top of them remain two or three Fo Fine 

higher than the upper Bars, the better on 

keep Cattle from rubbing. This Meth Mo 

will not only ſuſtain the Tree againſt Wind man 

but all other Injuries from Beaſt and Ver 8 

min; here likewiſe is free Acceſs for Wate, grea 

or Weeding, and for Houghing, if that 3M lar 1 

thought proper. This Repetition I have Gro 

gain inferted, that it might be better * and 

memhred for its great Uſefulneſs. _ 

= . loun 
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1 PLANTED a Burgamo Standard Pear 
ree, that I bought of a Gardener for one 
Whilling, juſt after this manner, about four 
ears ago, on a gravelly Soil, on the Baulk 
or Hedge-green of a ploughed Field, near 
alf a Mile from any Houſe, where it was 
ever yet watered by me, and yet I think 
t is as flouriſhing a Tree, as moſt in Eng- 
and of its Age: But I muſt needs fay, where 
well can be conveniently ſunk, not ex- 
eeding thirty Foot deep, there an Elm 
Pump may be placed to ſupply by a Water- 
art, and Leather-pipe, the Growth of this 
Dew Plantation, and then it is likely they 
Vill get the ſtart by much of thoſe Trees 
that are not thus artificially watered. 
Ir is arable Ground whereon you are 
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o plant theſe Elms; then it ſhould be firſt 
manured very well with old rotten Dung, 
and ploughed ſeveral times, till it be got 
into a perfect Sweetneſs, Hollowneſs, and 
Fineneſs; on this plant the Trees even up- 
on the very Surface; and then bring good 
Mould, and raiſe a Border after the ſam 


manner as before directed. 
SUCH a Plantation may be contrived to 
great Profit, by planting the Trees in regu- 
lar Rows, in October or February; and the 
Ground about them laid down with Graſs, 
and not employed in Grain, which in my 
humble Opinion is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience ; becauſe this will feed 
Ki MY Sheep, 
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Sheep, whoſe Dung and Stale is of moſt er 
tue in the Nouriſhment of all Trees, ain'd 
are . leſs capable of hurting. them by tha 
Rub, than Horſe, or Cow; but then eſp 
cial Care muſt be had that they can't. cow 


at the Body of the Tree with their oifuicin 

Wool: Nor will the Roots of this Tree dE 

hauſt, and draw away the Goodneſs of Bo 

adjacent Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, whWWme 

Roots run both deeper and broader in thi, «i 

' Ground; but affords a pleaſant, health As 

Shade by its Head and Body, to the Gg e. 

about it; free from thoſe voracious and i (ha 

1 ſanous Qualities, inherent to the Oak, Abe 
[ and Walnut. Theſe Trees then ſo plantdlrovit 
[i (with their Heads cut off, or ſome left oulfficds; 
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as the Proportion of their Roots will adi 
of) will amount to one hundred and eli 
on an Acre, at twenty Foot aſunder, whid 
at their full Growth modeſtly may be com: 
puted worth forty Shillings each, at one Shi 
ling per Foot, though the current Price i 
from ten Pence to eighteen Pence, accordiq 
to the Clearneſs and Goodneſs of the Bodj; 
which with the Benefit of the Graſs between 
them, muſt amount to a brave Sum in thi 
time; conſidering ſuch Land whereon the 
are planted, may not be worth ſix or eipit 
Shillings an Acre; and indeed it is Pity thut 
more Hedge-rows are not planted wil 
Elms; becauſe, as I ſaid before, they don 


damage any thing about them, as __ 
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er Trees de, whoſe Heads muſt not be 
im'd up as theſe may, and yet fo profitable, 
to be worth in time five or fix Acres of 
and, that they may thus encloſe,  _ 
com T x 1 s Tree when aged, or otherwiſe re- 
uiring a Renovation, by cutting off its Arms 
e ad Head, they then ſhould be cut cloſe to 

Body, elſe the Stumps in time will be- 
who me rotten, and convey the Water too free- 
eren to the Heart of the Elm. Ts 
tha As the Elm is not a proper Plant for rai- 
cating entire Hedges to fence our Field with, 
ſhall defiſt enlarging thereon, as being a 
bject rather belonging to the Gardener's 
rovince, where it is now more agreeable in 
e edges for Walks, Avenues,, Sr. for accord- 
dns to the Proverb, A Shoemaker ought not 
eig 20 beyond his Laſt : Tis therefore that I 
ink a Gardener and Farmer are different 
com rofeſſions, although their Buſineſs has an im- 
ediate Concern in Vegetables, and I believe 
e e equally Strangers to each other's Affairs. 


I 
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CHAP. IX. 


The Mature and I proven ent 7 U 
Witch EI. 


"HI 8 Tree is a moſt proper one ma 
in Parks, becauſe of its agreeable But 
which the Deer greedily eat in Winter, a 
have ſo great a Love. for it, that they; 
ſtring it with their Mouths to the laſt 
and prefer it to the Aſh, Thorn or, aſt 
thers: It is a Tree that grows to a great | 
neſs, even to four or five Foot Diameter 
its Body, and will proſper either in Standu 
Pollard or in Stems, in Copſes or Hedg 
where they will grow in many fine, hy 
ſtrait Poles and Shoots, expeditiouſly at 
large: The Wood of this Tree is tougher, 4 
more durable, than the common Elm, 4 
ſerves to make Coach-footings, Gates of Fiel 
Somer and Joiſts, Sc. 
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of e Mature and Improvement of the 
—_ 2 s H. ts ; 


HISis a moſt uſeful Wood to the 
Coach-maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and 
umbers of other Artificers; and is one of 
e quick Growers, becauſe its Roots, if high 
jough planted on the Ground, will run and 
read in the uppermoſt Part of the Earth, 
yond any other ; and therefore it is become 
Rule amongſt the Judicious, not to plant 
ſuffer any Aſh to grow near any ploughed 
round, becauſe of its voracious Nature , 
d the great Suction it makes in drawing 
t the Goodneſs and Heart of the Ground, 
the depauperating the Land, Corn, and 
raſs that is in reach of his horizontal Roots; 
d yet his Evil isvery common, but chief- 
owing to the Ignorance of the paſt Age; 
dwever it has ſo deterr'd many of the pre- 
nt, that they abhor the Sight of an Aſh 
at grows near the Corn Grounds; where- 
re, to avoid the Curſe and enjoy the Bleſ- 
g, the beſt Places to procure the Growth 
Aſh, is in Foreſts, Woods, Coppices, - 

arks and Commons. Ow 
To get a Wood or Copſe of Aſh, it may 
done three ſeveral Ways. Firſt by ſowing 
ir Seeds or Keys (that have been _ 
| ve 
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ved all the Winter in moiſt Sand, to ky 
them from ſhriveling) over a Piece of w 
manured and ploughed Ground, which my 
immediately be ſown over again with Barz 
theſe two will ſo well agree, as not to h 
each other; for the Aſh will not appear 
the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Barley n 
be got off as at other times; after whid 
the young Aſhes may be houghed and th 
ned at Pleaſure. 45 TY 
. SECONDLY, But which I think is my 
better, when the young Aſhen Trees 
ſown, there may at the ſame time be fon 
both Acorns and ſweet Portugal Chef 
theſe likewiſe will be of hardly any P 
dice to the Corn, becauſe in the ' firſt Su 
mer they will only be employed in ftriki 
Root, under the propitious Shade and 
ter of the Barley ; an if a little of the 80 
of the Acorn or Cheſnut ſhould appeat 
mowing Time, the Scythe may eaſily paß 
ver them: Now theſe two Sorts are certail 
the propereſt to keep the Aſh company, | 
reaſon they ſtrike their Tap or Maſter-ro 
very deep into the Earth, to ſeek their Fol 
in a different manner from the Aſhes ti 
may be left at five Foot diſtance each, a 
then one Thouſand ſeven hundred and 
teen will grow on an Acre of Ground 
THIRDLY. If it is thought better to | 
a Wood from the Set, or young tranſplant 
Tree; then the Keys may be cd 
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ober or November, and directly ſowed on 
ne Mould in a Nurfery, and covered an 

h or two deep with Earth; the ſecond. 
pring following they'll come up, and after- 
rards may be tranſplanted in another Bed, 
d ſo brought up to your Deſire : But here 
e gather the young Sets out of our Woods, 
out a Foot, or a Foot anda half long, or 
ore, and tranſplant them forthwith; in 
Wis Management, great Care ſhould be ta- 
n to get both them and the Keys from the 
emale- aſn, becauſe that grows much ſooner 


a large Body than the Male; now the 
- emale has generally a clear, white, ſmooth 
Wark, but few or no Keys, and loves low 


laces: The Male has a rougher, knot- 
cr Bark, and harder Wood, has more Seed, 
ais more tedious in its Growth. It was 
out ten Months fince, that an Acquaintance 
mine bought an Aſh at North-Church 
a; Wo mon, that contained fix hundred Foot, 
tan bur hundred thirty eight of which he paid 
eee Shilling per Foot for. h „ 
Now the Method of planting a Copſe 

ood, I have ſeen in a Gentleman's Ground 
ar me; firſt they manured it very well, 

dploughed it into a fine Tilth ; then they 

athered it with the Plough into Ridges, at 

x Foot diſtance, whereon in October they 
lanted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſunder in 
lane nes; and Oak, Cheſnut, Haſle, Sallow in 
ed Ne fame Row cloſe together; the Aſhes were 
| . about 


0 
| 
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about eight Foot high, the reſt ſmall Set 
theſe all drawing their Nouriſhment - fron 
the Earth in a manner peculiar to each other 
does not ſo depauperate it, as if they we 
all of one kind, notwithſtanding they fill a 
the Surface with the Roots; and thereſo 
a Copſe Wood promiſcuouſly planted, yi 
endure much longer than if it was all of oy 
| ſort; and here is an Opportunity allowed hq 

tween the Rows, for the Hough to be in 
ployed, and the Ground kept clean fim 

Weeds, and Manure laid in the Interſpacy 
to the great Improvement of their Growth 
and by this the Trees will force one anothy 
Into the Air, cauſed by their cloſe planting 
where by the Drip of their. Head: fallin 
upon their Under-ſhoots, and the great G 


anta 
L oot: 


ver they are ſhaded with, their lower Am gh 
will be kill'd or ſpoil'd, fo that their Sap M! 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of tha i 


Bodies and Heads; and then the Underwo 
will be fit to fell in nine, twelve or faftee 
Years, as it is wanted in Bigneſs; the pr 
per Time for which is from November to il 
beginning of March: But here T muſt tal 
Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too f 
quently happens to the Aſh Poles, which at 
generally put together after they are cut ul 


moi 
Iree, 
le to 
ard A 
off thi 
or tha 
Treat ! 


upright Parcels in the Wood, and there! get 
remain till they are fold: Now if they a qu 


not carried away before March, a little, blad 


Fly, that comes in Swarms about that Tim won 


their tender Bark, and there in a little time 
become a ſmall Worm, that afterwards will 


er cannot bend them for Hoops; but when 
elo the Fly has but juſt taken them, the Cure is 
vito throw them into a Pond, and let them lie 
wo or three Days, till they burſt and die, 
hot the beſt Prevention of all is to keep 


hem in Cover preſently after they are felled, 


Of the Pollard ASH. 


N Commons, in Parks, or in any other 
Graſs Grounds, this Tree has an Ad- 


Roots which by their circular ſpread, and 
gh lying almoſt on the top of the Ground, 
Ire more than ordinarily capacitated to re- 
cive the fertile Benefits of the Horſe, Cows, 
Deers, and Sheep's Dung and Stale, which 
more or leſs obtain'd as the Situation of the 
Tree, and its ſheltring Tread invites the Cat- 
le to ſhade themſelves under it. The Pol- 
ard Aſh is that which is made by cutting 
ff the Standard's Head, and ſhould be lopt 
or that purpoſe; before it arrives to a very 
eat Body; elſe the Wets will be very apt 
oget in between the Rind and the Body, 
defore the Wound can obtain a new Cover- 


ud ng, and fo rot and periſh the whole Tree in 


rio ort time; and afterwards all Lop ſhould 
ws ene 1 


| i * 
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or in April, will ſeize on and penetrate into 


gnaw the Wood in Rings, ſo that the Coop- 


antage of all others from its many and long 
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be cut off the Head of the Pollard, at nin 
or almoſt# at twelve Years end, before. 


ed in nouriſhing new 'Shoots. This Lay 


It's Fire for a Queen. It is alſo of vaſt 8 


Shoots get too big; for certainly the younge 
they are cut off, the ſooner the Wound 


covered, and the longer it will continue 1 
a healthful, bearing State; but it has ben 
obſerved that the Aſh, as well as all-othy 


ſorts of Pollards, grows flower in its Body 
than they did when Standards; becauſe ty 
Sap which ſhould cauſe its Bulk, 1s employ 


when green, burns the beſt of any, whid 
makes the Country Folks rhime it, and fy 


vice among Deer, eſpecially in hard We 
ther, when it ſerves as a ſort of Subſiſtend 
to them; for on its ſoft Bark, both thor 
the tender-mouth'd Heifer , will bruiſe at 
peel the Arms, and Boughs quite clean. 


Of A SHEN Stems. 
N many Hedges, numbers of theſe a 


ſeen to grow, as the Succeſſors of d 
down Trees, but whether they are here | 
caſualty, or planted on purpoſe for this U 
it is wrong Management; for theſe Sho 
that grow directly from the Stem, rob the 
Neighbour Plants ſo much by their juz 
ant Roots, as to impede and hinder thi 
keeping Pace in Growth with them, whi 


Cauſes 1 its Head to — top, and i j 
F [ ell 


» 9 P 0 F 


# 
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nie them to their great Prejudice: It is theſe 
mn that are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any 
other in the Hedge, and therefore more lia- 
ble to be cropped and ſtunted, which obliges 
ess to preſerve. them for the firſt two Years 
ber after cutting, till they are out of the Cattle's 
Reach, though at beſt they make but a hol- 
low. Part in the Hedge, and often give room 
to Sheep and other Beaſts to find a Paſſage 


pio, into neighbouring Grounds; ſo that the 
Lo Aſhen-ſtems are indeed fit to grow no where 

haz elſe but in Woods and Coppices, and here 
| they turn to a great Account, in the Pro- 
duction of the beſt of Poles for the Coopers 

Waßzgand Chair-makers, by letting them ſtand 

tenaiWMeighteen Years, which is twice the time 
7.4 


that is allowed to Sallows, Haſle, Maples, 


* 


Of the Standard As. 


HIS is ſtill more pernicious in a Hedge 
than either the Pollard or Stem ; for 
re Ws, by its uninterrupted Growth, gets a 
greater Head than the reſt, and ſo is more 
Shou capable, by its venomous Drip, to damage all 
Mothers that are contiguous and inferior to 
xl But Here the ill Property of the Aſh does 
ot end, for its Leaves are of ſuch a diſa- 
what reeable Nature (I can't fay how unwhole- 
rio Mm) that I have known a conſiderable 
ther Quantity of Stout-beer ſpoiled, by brewing 
f N 2] with 
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with Pond-water wherein its Leaves fell 


of the Hop, were able to take off the Leafy 


nauſeous Taſte. 


Roots to the outſide of the ploughed Ground 


and notwithſtanding the Beer had above 3 
Vear s Age, yet neither that, nor the Strength 


Wu N this Tree by Miſtake his been 
ſuffered in a Hedge, or otherwiſe, to groy 
ſo near the ploughed Ground, as to prejudice 
the Land and the Grain that grows thereon, 
by its Roots; then the beſt Remedy next 
to its total Extirpation, is to dig a narroy 
Ditch, and with a Mattock to cut off all i 


for about a Foot or two deep, which is ful 
enough; becauſe at a greater Depth, 
can't hurt the ſuperficial Part of the Earth: 
then fill in the ſame with the Mould that 
came out: Thus you may keep any Aſh 
from hurting the Land, eſpecially if ther 


is a Balk of Graſs between the ploughed N Agne 
Land and the Body of the Tree, as there «nM... 
in moſt of -our Hertfordſhire Incloſures. nd 

AN Þ notwithſtanding this Tree is known H freau 
to ſpread beyond all others, yet ſome of it OE 
Roots have been found to run fifteen Fox She. 
deep into the Ground, and will, like moſt o- 8000 
thers, grow faſter in the beſt Earth, which Rare f. 
it will infallibly peel, though it will gron i c--1; 
in moſt Situations, from the Tops of Hilb ¶ Turn 
to the Flats of Vale; ; and where a knotty, ture. 
fonud Tree happens (as they often do) to lat all 


well 
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well grain'd, they are of conſiderable Worth 
to the Cabinet maker... ; 

TA E Seed that is in the Keys are flat, 
ſomewhat like that of a Cucumber, and is 
carried by the Winds, the diſtance of. ſome. 
Poles from their Trees; but this is not all 
their Conveyance, for theſe Seeds being much 
loved by the great and ſmall Birds, are by - 
them carried to diſtant Places, where they 
peck out ſome and ſcatter the reſt, and in 
this manner they have been known to ſeed 
a Piece df Ground at Dagnal, near half a 
Mile of the Wood where the Trees grow : 
Some again have enjoyed Plantations from the 
Seeds that were blown by Winds ; others have 
had the Benefit of ſome thouſands of Pounds 
from their Produce, and all of their own 
planting, y 

THz Rinds and Tops of the young 

Aſhes, even when the Trees are a Foot dia- 
meter in Body, are ſo coveted by the red 
and fallow Deer, that large, high Rails are 
frequently put up in Parks, Foreſts and Cha- 
ces, as Guards againſt theſe arch Enemies; 
Sheep alſo will debark the young Trees and 
Shoots in Hedges more eagerly when they 
are fatting on Turneps, as being a cool, re- 
freſning Food, contrary to the hot, bitter 
Turnep. The Mice too, though a ſmall Crea- 
ture, are great Deſtroyers of the young Aſh 
at all times, but more in Snows, for then 
the Woodmen have obſerved that they have 
„„ =; peeled 


5 
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peeled gn Aſh; from the thickneſs of 
Thumb to a Fork- ſtale, ” Foot A the 
Ground, „ „ n 


4 
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The Wat ure aol the — f th el 
i Wain „ 0 
IF 1 ev 
$1 \HIS Tree, for the many Pes h. i am 
1 Mood and Fruit affords, eli the 1 
i! Preference to ſome others for a Pla he 
5 tation; and now more than ordinary, bene, 
cauſe of the great Numbers that axe fe he! 
quently fell'd for the Lucre of the Mone ern 

that their valuable Bodies raiſe to Sucœe Gro 

ſors of better Huſbands than themſelves akir 

their Price being from one, to two or the hen 

Shillings the ſolid Foot, according to the hat 


Fineneſs of its hearted Grain, in Trunk aui low 
Root at forty or ſixty Years old, when the 
Trees are generally at their fall Perfection 
and ſometimes one of them is ſold to the 
Cabinet-maker for thirty, forty, or fi 
Pounds; and as the Root is often a valuab# 
Part of this Tree, it ſhould not be ſawed d 


cut down at bottom, but ſtock'd and grub cular 
entirely up. Nor is the ſappy Part ie fr 
its S great Uſes in Stocks of Guns, Chair) the ! 


Wait: 
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Wainſcot and other Works, that the ſeveral 


over with its own Oil very hot, made by Ex- 
preſſion of the Kernels, that are ſaid to yield 


theſe may alſo be preſerved for eating, in 
the Wets can't annoy them, and then they'ill 
yell as at firſt ; or if they happen to be dry, 
t's only putting them in warm Water a lit- 


le while, and the Kernel will ſwell, and be 
Wimoſt as good as ev»er. e Fad 


bene, and is beſt for pickling and preſerving ; 
tre We former a ſmaller fort, but much ſweeter 
de ernell'd, and may be planted in Graſs 
xel-WGrounds at forty or ſixty Foot diftance, by 
ves; Making off the Turf and laying it by it felt; 
a hen take the next Mould a Spit deep and put 


That by it ſelf ; then put the Turf the Graſs 


ano wn wards, and the Mould that came out 
bein that; in which put four or five Walnuts | 
tino far within the Earth as it may juſt cover 
the them, if the Diameter of the Hole is three 
fiir four Foot: Theſe Holes thus made and 
abehplanted, muſt be ſecurely fenced by out- 
l of fide, general Railing the Field in, or parti- 
ubolicularly round each Hole, ſo that there may 


de free acceſs of weeding them; afterwards 


he Maſter-plant may be left as a Sandard- 


Artificers make exquiſitely fine, when done 


keep nine or ten Months, and eat near as 


THEIR Sorts are two, the Engliſb and 
he French, the latter is a large, thick-ſhell'd 


w 


hree Quarts from a Buſhel of its Nuts; 


Wcovered Pots put into the Ground, fo that 


K 4 - ma; 
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tree, that in time will make both pleaſant 
and profitable Walks; and thus this Tr 
will by far out- grow all tranſplanted ones, ulcty 
T have to my Colt experienced; for it is now 
near twelve Years fince, that I was tempted 
to purchaſe a Parcel of about twenty Ven 
old of a Nurſery-man, ſome of which to thy 

| beſt of my Belief as big then as now in thei 
Bodies, notwithſtanding I planted them in 
rich Loam, and three Years ago cut they 
Heads off, leaving at the fame time a fey 
Shoots on, to draw up the Sap; ſince which 
they have ſhot very ſtrong, and now are lik t 


to make fine Trees: But if the Nut had bei Fart 
thirty two Years ago put into the Spot deep 
Ground where they now grow, I doubt MI it 
but they would have been a Foot or moi they 
in Diameter of their Bodies, which are l ant 


above fix Inches in the biggeſt of them.. - ee h. 
On if they are to grow in plougbe pen 
Grounds, then it muſt be well manured an turni 

loughed fine, before the Nuts are ſet in in m 
— beſt time, which is as ſoon as theyitakin 
are full ripe; or if kept till Spring, they mu Pract 
be preſerved in Sand all the Winter, and H muſt 
ſome they are ſteep'd a while in Milk, ju ed to 
before they are planted in February, ani whic 
then they will agree and thrive beſt in mati ment 
Grounds in the Vale; and alſo will grow Win th 
Chalks, Gravels and Loams, and in moſt and! 
tuations. And as I am now writing of plant-Wiectec 
ing Walnuts in ploughed Grounds, it is n- 

f 1 _ 


* 
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eſſary to mention the great Inconvenience 
hat attends the ploughing of the Ground 
xtween them, which by conſequence muſt 


non happen, although the Trees be at eighty Foot 
ptel I uttance, and that from the often — 
fem nd near Approaches of the Plough, Horſes, 
the end Harrows: And here I will appeal from 
ther he Theory Writer, to the Man of better 
in ladgment, Whether the Roots of ſuch a 
thei Tree, that is to run even with, or juſt under 


he Surface, can make its horizontal Roots, 
and not be impeded by the often Repaſſings 
ff the Plough, that ſhould penetrate the 

Farth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot - 
deep at leaſt in ſome ſort of its Operations? 
If it ſhould be objected, that at that diſtance 
they need not come ſo near as to hurt them: 
I anſwer, That ſuch a Plantation is liable to 
be hurt by ſo many Accidents that may hap- 
pen from the Horſes, Ploughs, Carts, End- 
rings, and careleſs Drivers, as is enough 


Win my Opinion to diſcourage any ſuch Under- 
the takings: I muſt own I have ſeen ſome ſuch 
mul Practice in the old Kentiſb Orchards, but it 
d H muſt needs be, where Trees have been plant- 
juligzed too deep at firſt for want of better Skill, 
ani which is the reverſe of the preſent Manage- 
nah ment ; and therefore I adviſe all ſuch Ground 
y 082 the Interſpaces to be ſown with Clover 
- bnd fine Meadow Hay-ſeed, &c. as is di- 
lant⸗ 


tected hereafter in the Subject of that Graſs, 


a RP Pate 


in order for making ſuch arable Land a 21 900 
nd. 

80 as: for that wrong Ne otion "of plan 
ing theſe Trees in Hedges, contrary. to, 
Rules of good Husbandry, as is well — 
to thoſe Occupiers of Farms, whoſe Intereſ 
are concern'd in the Returns of their Won 
and ſafe Fencing, that the thick, tall Geo 
of the Hedge is the ſole Occaſion of: Nay 
both theſe great Benefits I will prove are i 
part deſtroyed by ſuch Trees; * firſt, th he 
Drip of all Heads of Trees are more or 
pernicious to the Under-ſhoots, as they a 
narrower or broader, and of a good or tl 
fort ; this is often viſible in the thicker Wood 
where the lower Arm (as I have 3 
and Branches are rotted by the Shade and 
Fall of Water from. the upper Boughs, f 
that only the top Part of the Tree thriva 
that enjoys a free Air and Sun ; and . 
is in Proportion with all Hedge- wood, 
is under a Tree's ſhady, dripping Cover. 

SECONDLY. The Roots of all ſuch: Tres 
by their Bigneſs and Extent, have a ſuperi 
Power to imbibe and attract the Fertility d 


the contiguous Earth, whereby the Under inf: 
wood is hindred in its Growth; and here is t 
is that Cattle take the Advantage of ſuch It 


weak, crippled Boughs, to make a _ 
into neighbouring Grounds, where in 
Night s time five or fix Cows or Horſes,/d 
2. Flock of Sheep may - do twenty Pound 
* Damage 


a „ - _ 
* ©, 
a * 
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mage; but this is not all, for Boys and o- 
ers generally ſpoil a Hedge to come at the 

it, as being encouraged thereto by this 
note Planting and free Acceſs. 
AnD for theſe Reaſons it is, that many 
, ſo far from raiſing Trees (the Fruit ſort 
cially) in Hedges, that they have de- 
oyed great Numbers that have heen found 
anted by their Predeceſſors. For I have 
donn a Hedge, where Sallow and Whites 
horn have grown without the. Interrup- 
dn of Trees, that forty Poles at nine 
ars end have returned four Hundred Fag- 
ts, worth twelve Shillings a hundred, 
INDEE.D where a Perſon is reſolved to 
ultiply Wood in Hedges, and prefer his 
ancy to his Intereſt,” then I muſt confeſs 
at an Elm from its narrow Head that it 
day be kept to, either by the cut of the Bill 
cloſe Planting, or from its ſmall Leaf, will 
o leſs Prejudice than many others. And 
ewiſe the black Cherry- tree, by the Farm- 
s in this Country, is deemed to do the 
harm in a Hedge of any Fruit Tree; be- 
auſe the Drip of this gummy Tree is not 
d infanous and venomous to its Underwood, 
| the Aſh, gũꝙ.. 
It is therefore that I have been induced 
d plant ſeveral Rows of Trees on Graſs 
baulks, or hedge Greens of ploughed Fields, 
 ofÞyithin about fix Foot of the Hedge; and 
undFWtat becauſe their Roots may the better en- 
” Joy 
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140 Chiltern and Vale 
the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, t 
any conſiderable Hurt to the Hedge fry 


Fruit more commodiouſly gathered;  þ 


conveniently lie and ſhade themſelves uni 


' CEVERAL good Properties of this Ti 
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joy the Virgin Mould under the Turf, x 
in time they may penetrate into, withy 


their Roots or Heads: here alſo they y 
more ſafe from the Rapine of Thieves; f 


Windfalls better ſecured, and the Cattle mg 


their Boughs, to the great enriching of fi 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. 
eee eee 
CHAN AM. 

The Mature and Improvement of il 
Black ChERR, GWG. 


having ſlip'd the Knowledge and N 
tice of Authors both ancient and m 
dern, I ſhall be the more ſingular in the! 
luſtration thereof; and becauſe this Count 
of Hertford does certainly more abound Tu 
Plantations of the common Black Chen" |! 
Tree, than any other in England, and pu © 
ticularly the weſtern Part where I now lg" 2 
is as famous for the Black, as Kent is e © 
the Red or Flemiſh Cherry; and this I cine 


| Farming: Explained: " © 4r 
1 think i in a better manner, than to inſert 
e Copy of a Caſe I drew up above a Ten 
ce on that Account, _ 


REASONS bundle 6 ofer pred i in etal of 
| the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, 


Ge. for encouraging the Growth of the 
| Black and other Cherry Trees. 3 


HAT by the late Act of Parliament 

'l for vrohibiting the Conſumption of the 
ck and other Cherries, the ſaid Counties 

> miſerably diſtreſs d; for that the Black 
jerry in particular, having many ſingular 
dvantages belonging to it, is, by the Diſuſa 
it in compound Liquors, rendered of little 
no Service. 
WazREAS this Fruit i is in it ſelf of that 
althful and cordial Nature, that it is a Cor- 
or of ſeyeral fort of Liquors,  particu- 
ly in Moloſſes and Malt Brandies ; alſo in 
xr their Excellency is found, as well as in 


| > wholeſom Wines, Syrups, and diſtilled 
d aters that are made of them, whoſe me- 
inal Qualities are beſt known to the Phy- 


an, Apothecary, &c. 
Tus Black, wild Cherry for many Vears 


Chet has been a fort of Harveſt, both to 
1 : Owner and Poor; to the firſt, in that 
is Fruit that moſt opportunely precedes 
is f Sam Harveſt, and thereby is of ſuch 


[ call 


10 


onſe equence to the Farmer's Intereſt, that it 
a often 


— 
* 


1 dhe dd Pate 
often returns Money enough to Way 
Charge of Inning his general Harveſt: 1 
latter are employed in gathering them 
they ſucceſſively ripen, and ſo become | 
Subſiſtence for ſome time to their por l 
mil | 
7 1 Mader alſo that boys thank ſhy 
in their Advantage, by turning the 
the London Market, where they are on 
rally twice retailed, and where the Dili 
: keys to furniſh himſelf for making A 5 
from this Fruit, and correcting his Brat 
by their ſalubrious Annen... 1 
Tux Black Cherry Tree -in partiell 
alſo endowed with ſeveral beneficial Oul 
ties; for it is a Wood that is next ſera" 
ble to the Oak, for the infide Building 
Houſes, Barns, c. And becauſe of ita 
Duration, and Strength is of Service to f 
Commonwealth in general; and for its in 
red Colour, which is encreas'd by letting] 
lie two or three: Years on the Ground after 
is cut down; and then it fo neatly count 
feits Mobogony- Wood, as hardly to be d 
cerned in the Difference, both in its On 
and Colour, by the Help of a certain Ligu 
that the Joiner ſtrains it Toth, hy 
AGAIN this Tree of all others is the md 
common and the eafieſt introduced it 
our Woods and Plantations; here the Roc 
Jays, and other Fowl bring and: eat il 


Cherry they collect at ſome diftance ; "© 
bolt 


\ 
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one whereof falling to the Ground in a 
** noiſt, ſhady Place, comes up ſpontaneouſſy 
nh Id better than if planted, and oſten there- 
m/ obtains a luxuriant Tap- root; from hence, 


from a Nurſery, we are ſupplied with 


of \-alchful thriving Trees, which we plant 
Te pon our Commons, and in our Fields, in re- 
ar Rows, and there improve them by 
= rafiing and budding with variety of the beſt 
Sorts, which of late ſeveral have been found 
bear conſtantly on theſe Standards; as the 


ay-duke, White-hart, Black-Orleance and 
e Morella; and this laſt, which is the lateſt 
Cherries, has a peculiar Quality belong- 
g to it; it is this that makes the moſt plea- 
ant Cherry Brandy of all others by its Infu- 
jon, even to come up very near tothe Li- 
nor called Turkiſh Viſney, that uſed to be 
od at London for twenty Shillings per Gal- 
Wn ; beſides the Black Cherry Tree on a pro- 
er Soil, and when right planted, is of ſo 
am nick a Growth, that we reckon it is at beſt 
about forty Years, from the time of tranſ- 
e d anting. 85 _= = 
Calf x» but in the Year 1730, there hap- 
Lig dened many miſerable Inſtances of Diſcou- 
azement, that this fine, uſeful Fruit met 
e n ith; one being by a Tenant between Chip- 
qi el, and Rickmanſworth in this County, 
vha, paid in part of his Rent twenty five. 


Rod f 
at f ounds per Annum for his Cherry Planta- 
„een; and after having gathered ſuch a Quan- 


or 3 , _ bity 
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tity as to loſe five Pounds by them, call 
ſeveral of his Neighbours to view the x 
maining part left on the Trees; and, as I 
told, they computed them to be about tw 
Thouſand Dozen which he left to ſpoil, 
not defraying the Charge of gathering: An 
near Watford there are ſome that have pi 
above thirty Pounds a Vear to Cherry 
therers (as I am credibly inform'd) and n 
very next Neighbour has received ten Pound 
in one Seaſon clear of all Charges, for Bla 
wild Cherries, though his Farm is worth by 
fifty Pounds a Year ; and I can fay, tha 
have ſold the Fruit only of one Tree fat 
Guin ea, and the Buyer gathered the Cher 
_ | 
Ap not a little has been the Cry of ti 
Poor, as well as the Complaints of the Far 
ers; and I doubt not but thoſe Landlord 
who are concerned in Cherry Grounds wil 
be more ſenſible of this, when their Ret 
fink, which is now more likely than ever. 
 TretsE Trees we tranſplant out of ti 
Woods at ſeven or eight Foot high, and: 
bout two or three Inches diameter, in Oi 
ber or February, without their Heads, wha 
| forwards their making new Roots; ſo ti 
the ſecond, Year following (and ſometind 
the firſt) about a Fortnight after Midſumm 
we bud on their new Shoots, what fort | 
liked beſt ; by taking the largeſt Buds abo 
an Inch in Length off the ſtrongeſt, vor 
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Shoots, and with a very quick Slight before 
the Sap is dry, put them into a little Incifion 
of that Size firſt made in the Bark, like a 
reverſed L, on which Nicety depends very 
much the good or bad Growth of the Aſter- 
head; this we bind about with Yarn very 
rad, that all Parts of the Bud and Bark a- 

dout it may touch and receive a Communi- 
ation of the Tree's Sap; then at a Month's 
ad we take the thing very gently off; and 
bout Chriſimas after that cut the new bud- 


ed Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher than 


he Bud, on the contrary Side, with a Slope 
at the Water may not deſcend on the Bud, 
yhich likewiſe muſt afterwards be kept free 
om all natural Shoots that will be ſure to 
nake their Attempts. - 
THERE are many ſorts of Cherries, as 
he Kerroons, Orleans, Morella, Great-pur- 
le, Little-may, Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegra- 
fie, Carnation, Egriot, Merry, Cluſter, + 
pariſh, Amber, Nonſuch, Naples, Biggar- 
eaux, King's, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com- 
on-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwarf : 
he four ſorts of Harts, Lukeward and G3 
, beſides the Kentiſb or Flemiſbꝰ Cherry: 
f all which Number, I only make uſe of 
e Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, Kentiſh, 
e Harts, and the May-duke, and of them 
think the Kerroon excels ;. this is a large, 
ining Black, with a leſſer Stone and more 
leſn than the Harts, will thrive in any * 
| = 


146 98 Chiltern and Vale 
of our loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, --an 
will beſt bear a long Carriage ; but like th 
Beech, refuſes moſt Parts of the Vale, af 
ſo does all others that I know of, except Mor 
May-duke ; that lovely, great, red Chery 
that comes early and bears conſtantly. There 
budded Cherries are now vaſtly . improve 
not only in young, but alſo in old Trex 
whoſe Heads are cut off about Chriſty 
leaving a few Shoots or Boughs on, to dra 
up or employ the Sap (otherwiſe they of 
die) which the very next Summer will thr 
out new Shoots, that may the Summer f, 
lowing be budded to quick Profit, as I hat 
done by ſeveral of my own that are 10 
fine Trees. Of theſe improved ſorts, bol 
young and old, I think I have between tm 
and three hundred growing in my Field 
that annually require to have their Mii 
rubbed off, and their Hoop-outward Bat 
juſt ſlipt down with the Point of a Knife 
April, fo that the inner one be not wounds 
leſt the Gum iſſue out, and the Tree die « 
pine: This is of ſuch Conſequence, that 
Tree will grow in Bulk more in two or thi 
Years when ſo ſerved, than in fifteen if | 
alone: But no hot Dungs muſt ever be ul 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entit 
| contrary to the Nature of the Cherry, til 
always affects cold Soils more than wall 
ones. TH. | 
THESE, as well as ſome other Ti 
| 3 7 oi 
71 + | | 
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55 Farming Explained. 5 147 
ſometimes ſuffer by the Honey-dews in the 
latter Part of the Spring, and in Summer, by 
heir falling on the Leaves, and there, by its 


pt thicorrofive Nature, furls them up, and breeds 
hem be green and other Flies, that afterwards 
'Thek preatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, and the 


rovdMCherry in particular, and are called by the 


Treu Country- folks Ladlemen, becauſe they hol- 
ineo the Cherry by their Bite, and cauſe it to 
dal; theſe and Caterpillars will ſometimes 
oo feed on the very Leaves, that they will 


de almoſt eaten up, The beſt Cure for this 
burning Straw under the Tree, or throw- 
ng or ſquirting a Quantity of Water on it. 
de here is alſo another Blight, occaſioned by 
he eaſterly and other Winds in the Spring; 
heſe will ſometimes, by their frigid Potency; 


Fieapblige the Leaves to turn yellow and fall off, 
r Moo that the Tree will be atmoſt naked as at 
d Babe Approach of Winter; whereby the Bloſ- 
Cnife om or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or 


rows ſmall and inſipid. Another Blight 
die here is by the Vapour, Fog, or Miſts that 


tha riſe from low Grounds, that in the Spring 
Ir there often fatal to the young Fruits; it was 
1 if Hbeſe that ſpoiled my Cherries this laſt Sea- 
be uon, 1732, that grew in my bottom Grounds, 


enticWvhich lying more from the Sun's Influence 

Uban the Hills, the Froſts and theſe by their 
1 wang Continuance in this Situation, prov'd de- 
ructive to the Fruit, tho' fo late as in the 
ooch of , - 0 
| . 2 | : CHAP; 
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| makes this ſo advantageous both in Copk 


Wood is, by a ſtrait, regular Plantation of i 
no leſs ornamental than uſeful, for here ib 


rx Bottom And here it makes a mol 


CHAP. XII. 


The Nature and 1. mbrovement 7 th 
37 H ORNBEAN, 


HIS is in great Reputation for 1d 
Copſe-hedge and Wood, and is plan 
ed in many Parts, but more abundantly x 
bout V. hethamſtead in this County, for i 
ſeveral good Properties, vis. It is a Wa 
that will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly a 
barren Grounds, and much more in a gool 
Soil; but wherever it grows, it runs it 
fine, high, ftrait Poles at a moderate Pace 
and they very cloſe together, and 'is not 
that pernicious Nature to kill his Under: 
Neighbour by dripping on its Head; as d 
low, Aſh, Haſle and Maple will, which 


and Hedges ; for that a great Number 
Stems will grow and” flouriſh, in a fmal 
Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and Hed 
will be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, dl 
fifteen Years to good Profit. 
Bs ID ES, in a Hedge in particular, 


uniform, cloſe, and tall Growth make it pr 
ferable about Walks, Gardens, Parks an 
Fields, where it will carry its Leaves to tit 


3 N | nob 


8 Farming Explained. . a” 
noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle ; 
for in its Nature, nothing of Engliſb Woods 
xccls it for Hardneſs, but the Box, Yew, 


Ge. the Plaſh of it being ſo ſtrong, that it 
will lie acroſs in a Hedge like a Rail, and 
ot yield to the Efforts of Horſe nor Cow, 
s ſeveral of the afore-mentioned- Sorts will, 


which renders its Poles of great Uſe in Mills, 
mall Rafters, Heads of Beetles and Frails, 
c. and fo far - exceeds moſt other Fire- 
woods, that when it is burnt enough, the 
oals will hold a bright Fire like Charcoal 
or a long time. : 
IFouND a few Stems in a Copſe-wood 
at I bought fifteen Years ago, but they 


5 not ſo plentiful here, neither in Stems nor 
* Trees, as in ſome other Parts: However, our 
as dl 


eghbourhood now have begun planting 
e Sets in their Hedges at the time of their 
making, and are moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by 
hoſe of an Inch diameter; theſe may be alſo 
aſed from their Seeds ſown in October or 
ovember (that are ripe at that time) in 
loughed Ground well manured and in a 
ne Tilth, or in Furrows made in ſtrait Lines 
y the Plough at any diſtance ; or by put- 
ing their Sets in a Bank made by throw- 
ng up Mould out of a Ditch, in a ſingle or 
louble Row almoſt cloſe together (for 
s edges are ſeldom too thick as I can find) 

which will be an excellent Fence in Grounds 


corn, Graſs or Wood; and by thus plant- 
A ing 
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fix Inches in Length, for then they will gry 


1s much like that of St. Foin, and will han 


meter in Luton Park, and in ſome other Phy 
ces preſerved as Pollard, but are of ſox 


1560 Chiltern and Val. 
ing the Sets, four Years will be got in Ad, 
vance, for the Seed will not appear till th 


ſecond Spring after ſowing, Thele Sets i" 
be found at the Bottom of Stems, both i 
Woods and Hedges, and planted in Other; 


if in Woods, their Side-ſhoots muſt be or 


pruned off, but not their top on; but ij 
Hedges they ſhould not be cut at ſetting ly 


thick ; or to be more ſure of a ſtrong Feng; 
White-Thorn may be made every ſecond 
Plant, as beſt enduring the Drip and cn 
Planting of the Hornbean, and will by ij 
more ſhort Head, with the Help of an at 
joining Ditch, fo ſhade and moiſten it 
Roots, as to contribute not a little to its ſhes 
dy Growth. 

THE Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Cola 


in a Hedge in a mild Winter till Chrifm 


There are ſome of theſe Trees of a large Du 


Growth. 


C HA! 
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a „ 438 
oth 6 The Nature and Improvement of the 
Cober FTT 

de only | „ = 3 
but i FY HE Lime, or Lindon Trees grow very 
ting v uniform in Rows to a great Bigneſs, 
gie where their Soil is a good Loam, or a 


oam with a Clay Bottom, provided it is 
ot in a wettiſh Place, for then it is apt to 
ot its Roots; or if it is a loamy Gravel, they 


Fency 
ſecc ( 
d clo 


by i il thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, hun- 
an ry Sort, for that will ſtarve their Roots, 
en ior in the dry hot Sands; becauſe in the 
ts (pert Sort, where there is a ſtrong, ſound Bot- 


om, they will hold their Leaves till Michaet- 


Coluß , but in the two laſt, they'll complain 
11 hand be yellow a month or two before that 
riſnu time. The Male and Female have different 
ge Dug roductions : the Male has a ſmall Leaf, 
er End a faſt, knotty Wood; the Female grows 
ff o oner, its Leaves larger, and brings forth 


ne perfuming Blofloms in the Spring with 
eddiſh Shoots, that give a ſtrong Invita- 
ion for its planting before Doors in Towns 
and Country, not only for Pleaſure, but 
lealth alſo, as being a very good Cephalick, 
nd Aſſiſtant to the Nerves, to thoſe that can 
enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. | 
Ir may be propagated by its Seeds, ſowyn 
lrectly from the Tree, the latter End of 
85 1 Oc. 
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152 Chiltern and Fake _ 
October, or preſerved in Sand and ſown ij; 
February; or it may be enereaſed by Layen 

buried in the Earth with their young Shook 

in October or February, as the Elm is; 
tranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken from thy 

Roots of old Trees; or if they are larger, and 
of a Foot diameter more or leſs, they wil 
grow, provided the Heads are cut propa 

tionable to the Roots; and this Caution af 

fects all Trees whatſoever ; for if the Heu 

is left on when replanted, as was on it 4 

| taking up, it muſt not be expected that the 
ſame Roots will carry the fame Head with 
out languiſhing, if not dying entirely; be 

cauſe in this new Situation, the Roots hay 

hard Work to ſtrike in and naturalize them, 

ſelves ; and therefore they ought to ham 

the Help of a light Mould, the better to mn 

into, a little or no Head, that the Rook 

may ſhoot the ſtronger, and tranſplanted pu 

ſently, that the Air dry not any of thel 


2 


Roots. 
Tux Lime will not make proper Hedge 

for Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it wil 
anſwer very well in a cloſe and beautiful 
Growth, but beſt of all in fine Avenues, at 
twenty or forty Foot diſtance, and then the 
will not only make pleaſant Walks, but alli 
prove a noble Shade and Shelter from Blight 
and Severities of Weather; if planted 0 
the Eaſt or North-ſide of a Houſe ar Ga: 
den, as thoſe are in Aſbridge Park, W 
” | 00, 


ng Row of tall Limes at ten Foot diſtance 

ow grow, that meaſure three Foot diame- 
r at bottom, and were there firſt ſet in the 
ſear 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
hich, about a Foot or eighteen Inches deep, 
a red Clay. + = | 

Taxis Wood is of a foft Nature, and there- 
ee uſed by the Keel-maker, Carver and ſome 
—_—_ : 5 
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he Nature and Im provement of the 
_ Horſe CHESNU r. 


Was acquainted with one that had for- 
| merly been a Gardener under Mr. Londen 
and Mr. Viſe, and livd about a Mile 
om me, who about twenty Years ago put 
dme of the Nuts of this Tree into Drills, or 
oles, in a rich Garden Mould five Inches 
eep, a Foot aſunder, and in Rows a Foot 
part; theſe, after two Years, were tranſ- 
lanted into a Nurſery, in Lines two Foot 
light Wiſtance, and about four Foot from one ano- 
d oer, firſt cutting off their downright Tap- 
G. oots; here they remained till they were 
ere Ren or eight Foot high, and then tranſ- 

_ Es _ planted. 


grow in a circular Manner at twelve Fog 


twelve Years ſince their being fix d for good 


ches, which was proved by the aforeſaid 
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planted where they now are; ſome. of then 


diſtance, and encloſe a Piece of Ground 
where Carpenters work; the reſt wen 
planted cloſe to Park Pales at ten Foot aſun- 
der, to ſerve in time inſtead of Poſts. to fu. 
port and faſten them to, for this Wood like 
Aſh will ſuffer Mortaiſes in their Bodig 
without complaining, as all the Cherry and 
other gummy Sorts will ; and although it is but 


they ſome of them are now above eight Ii. 
ches diameter. — > "OB 
TRE Top or leading Shoot ſhould; never 
be cut off in Standards, only ſome of the 
Side-ones juſt before they leaf, may be prut- 


ed away to keep their Heads thin, -and ! 
prevent the Wind's Damage, that is ofen Ex 
fatal to ſome of the Arms of this ſpalt, bri-Wſbro 
tle Wood that I have ſeen broke off, wha Vis 
almoſt all others have eſcaped. But when in 
Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, ue 
at four Foot diſtance each Set, ſeveral of ther: 
upper Buds muſt be annually cut off wit tot 
the Knife, and not the Sheers, to make then Tre 


grow thick and ſtrong. DAE 
Tals Tree is of fo quick a Growth, that 

it has been obſerved to ſhoot an Inch n 

Length in twenty four Hours in all its Bran: 


Gardener, by tying a Stick even with the 


Twig; but this fait running is partly _ 
| aitcr 


. 


fter April and May. They will alſo grow 
oa large Bigneſs, as may be ſeen by thoſe 


old Country on dry Banks, and on Mould 


1 the richeſt Earth. 
Is Hedge or Standards it is excellent to 


he 'Eye at the Spring, when its clammy, 
ry ani{hurpentine Bud breaks forth into curious, 
t is bu irided hanging Leaves, and bear Cluſters 
"good, of beautiful Flowers that perfume the am 
ht I. bient Air, and after that, a pleaſant Sight 


by their great brown N uts; but for its ſoft 
Wood I can't account for, otherwiſe than 


that it may ſerve for ſome Uſes unknown to 
me, beſides the Fire. 


Expreſſion from a Swiſs that I knew, who 
„ bit brought theſe. Nuts in his Pocket at firſt from 
whet B77 ina/or, that now are fine Trees; ſays he 
where Win French, Fe ſuis ſurpris quand je penſe 
ument, u je porte touts ces Arbres à la fois dans 
f their Wm Poche : That is, It moves my Wonder 
wih to think, that I carried at once all theſe fine 
then Trees in my Pocket. 
1, that 
ch in 
Bran- 
zreſaid CHAP. 
h the 
over 
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1 Caſerobury Park. They'll proſper in our 
at have clay or gravelly Bottoms, but beſt 


I s# AL L conclude this Subject with an 
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1: 1. OUAP,HVE. 
The Mature and Improvement of th 


Sweet CHESNUT., | 


HIS Tree grows well, but not ſo ff 
as the Horſe Cheſnut; and is fo mug 
13 like the Oak in Sap and Heart, thy 
it is hard to be diſtinguiſhed, and will u 
ſwer to the ſame Purpoſe in many thing 
The Laths alſo of this is ſold for the fm 
Price as thoſe of Oak. A Barn of this Wa 
is now ſtanding, as I am informed, at Squig 
Snell's near Cony, that has brought the wy 
Carpenter under a Miſtake in his Guefs. h 
Aſhridge Park, one of theſe Trees was fell 
about fourteen Years fince, that out- meaſt 
red all others there in its Diameter, a 
many of them are now growing in Goffu 
_ bury Park by St. Albans, and at Penh ne 
me. wo. 
IN Copſes they will yield moſt fine tou 
Poles, that ſerve for Hop-grounds, Fort 
ſtales, Sc. where if it be well looked aft 
will in about twenty Years get up to a ima 
Timber, and return a pleaſant, ripe Fruit ! 
October, that now-a-days are in much Re 
queſt either roaſted or boiled, and eat alon 
or with Pork as Potatoes are, and in ſeven, 
other Faſhions. It's a Tree that is ve 
hardy, will grow on Mould with a. Clay Bo- 


tom, 


od, bleak Place, where it will ſtand firm 


x made a Shelter againſt the North or Eaſt 
Vinds, or planted in Avenues; and to have 
t thus anſwer, its Nuts ſhould be fown or 


manner as the Acorn is. To. 
Ir in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be 
ell manured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, 


rherein may be put four or five Cheſnuts 
ery near together; then at five Foot aſunder 
many other ſort, and ſo forward, and at 


e drawn and thinned when at ſufficient 
eights, leaving only the Maſter-ſhoot, and 
il grow if kept . 1 very faſt, and be 


round is in good Heart; for it is this that 
overns the After - ſucceſs of this Tree, and 
: Cheſnut-poles, as well as good Planting 


a mi tandard and at what Diſtance is thought fit, 
* Iways carefully keeping the young Trees 
h runed cloſe to their Bodies, that their Heads 


ay not ſhade nor drip on the Underwood 
do much; this way is far beyond that arti- 


plant- 


om, or in ſandy or other Loams, in any 
y its ſtrong Tap Roots, and therefore may 


Janted at the ſame time, and in the fame 
nd that into Furrows, at ſix Foot Diſtance, 


ch Diſtances may be put in Sollar-ſets, 
\ſhen-keys, and Hafle-nuts in October or Fe- 
mary, firſt harrowed crofs-ways before the 
ets are put in; by this Method they may 


t for felling in twelve Years time, if the 


Id Cleaning; there may be alſo left, what 


cal one, of keeping the Nuts in Sand, and 
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planting them in Spring, becauſe it is fred 
from the Riſque of Spiring before the Nutj 
put into the Ground, and alſo from unnat 
ral Tranſplantations; the Fruit is preferw 

in dry earthen Pots, = —y cloſe i ina "q 
cold Place. | 


r n 
CHAP, XVII. 


De Nature and Improvement of th 
+: MAL E. 


6 & HIS is a Wood 3 foul 


Copſes and Hedges, grows in md 
Soils, a beſt in dry Loams, Gravel 
Chalks, and is for its Lightneſs, Whitend 
and diaper d Knots, excellent for many Uk 
well known to ſeveral Artificers. — 
In a Hedge it is accounted a brittle, i 
Wood, and apt to fly before the Ax or Il 
ſo that there is no fuch thing as making 
in froſty Weather; but it has this good Pn 
perty belonging to it, that it will grow wi 
the leaſt Rind that is left to its Plaſh 6 
Hambend, of any other. 
Tn 1s Wood being of a light, foft N 
ture, is not ſo profitable to burn as fon 
are. They are ſometimes made Pollards, 0 


make a flow Return that may; - in Standat 
ty 
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hey ſeem to do better, becauſe - they are not 
ubject to thoſe Evils that the Pollard is; for 
his being a ſoft Wood, is apt to let in the 
Wets after their Toppings, whereby their 
zodies often become rotten and hollow: But 
hey anſwer the beſt of all in Hedges, be- 
aſe they will here throw up great Num- 
ers of encreaſing Shoots, and where they 
ike, will keep pace with the Sollar and Aſh. 

Ty 1s Wood is of more Value, than ordi- 
ary Woods are, for their diaper'd Knots and 
urled Grain, that have given it the Name 
ff the Peacock's Tail; its white Colour and 
ight Body alſo renders it a very commodi- 


us fort for Stocks of Guns, Knife- handles, 


0 nlaying, Muſical Inſtruments, c. but with 
in mi, its chief Uſe is, in making Trenchers, 
avels Diſhes , _ Spoons and ſeveral other curious 
hitend e urner's Ware; and therefore it is, that the 


pieneſs of its Body makes it more valuable, 
phich is much hindered and kept back from 


le, be time it is made a Pollard; nor ſhould it 
or He trimm'd up of its Sides, for it is by theſe 
1kins Wide-ſhoots that its fine Knots are encreaſed, 
od pu rhich made it in former Days in other Coun- 


w vwi_'ics be more valuable than any other 
Wood for Tables, &c. which tempted the 
Ambition of great Men to be more than 
ordinarily profuſe in the Purchaſe of thoſe 
_ and Conveniencies that were made 
dt it, 5 | | 


tandat 
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Ir is a Tree that does not much Dany 
by its natural Head, becauſe it is 
very large, no more than its Body; tw 
Foot being a good Breadth for this | Count 
Growth, but in ſome Parts of the Vale thy 
grow faſter and bigger than in our Chi 
tera; however, at beſt it is but a fy 
Grower in all the three Shapes, of Stande 
Pollard, and Stem; for which Reaſon, I thin 
to ſtock up ſeveral of the latter in my prin 
Wood, to make Room for a more profiy 
ble fort: And as to its beautiful White, af 
ſcarlet Keys, I think they are more agry 
able in Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Cn 
dens, where that Pleaſure is more valuabh 
than in Fields that are better furniſhed jy 
thoſe ſorts, which are far more profitalh 


for Fencing and Fuel. 
WVXUXXX it has room, it exhauſteth th 
Ground very much, which makes it but! 
bad Neighbour to ſome others; it is prope 
gated like the Aſh by its Keys and Sets, ai 
at the ſame time. 85 


* 
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C HAF. XVIII 
De Nature and Improvement of the 


HAS LE. 
HE Haſle is a general Wood, both 
in Copſes and Hedges, and will 
grow in moſt Soils and Situations, but 
beſt in rich, loamy and dry Grounds. It is 
ertain they have their good and bad Pro- 
erties as ſome others have; for Hoops, 
Rods, and Poles ariſe from the Haſle as 
well as Fruit; on the contrary, this Wood 
has its Incoveniencies, as growing hollow 
n a Hedge, and often lets Cattle through 
nto other's Grounds ; it is not a very ſpeedy 
rower, and often invites the Filcher to da- 
age its Hedge, by getting the Nuts: It is 
llo obſerved, that in five Plaſhes, hardly 
ne lives; and if the Hedge is not made in 
ine or twelve Years, the Bodies are apt to 
lie, but it muſt never be made under nine. 
Ta1s Wood grows leſs into Profit, be- 
auſe it has not a very extenfive Root to 
nake it anſwer, and therefore agrees beſt 
n Company with the Sallow, which likewiſe 
kes up but little Room in the Earth; and 
iſo with the tap-rooted Sort, that runs deep 
to the Ground, The Gollins, or Catkins 
If the Haſle appear in December; and their 
itle red Bloſſom in January; the former 


15 
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is the Male. plant, and is to th 


the Teſticles are to the Animal z the latter 


is the F emale- part, and receives the 4 of 


the Gollins that the Wind blows into ba 
by which the Nut is impregnated.  þ ; : 
Far Wy raiſed by 1 ba ſown whe ” = 
ripe, . or in t ing, In t Ge 
Winter in Sand "= Suckers — great n 5 
Roots, as our way is here, when we male 8 
a new Hedge or thicken ald ones. About fich 
Beconsfield and Uxbridge there are ; F 
Plantations of Haſle, hat return conlide-Wil und 
rable Sums by their Sale to the Hooprbend- a 
ers; and are alſo of vaſt Service to 5 | 
Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, and e 
Withs, which much expoſes it to the Re 
+ pine of Thieves. This reminds me of a Sto : 
of one, who having Occaſion for ſome Quan . 
tity of them, bid the Workman. go about 7], / 


the Country and get enough for. his Uſe; the 
Man went, but returning quickly, the Maſt: 
aid, I hope you have not cut theſe out of 
my Wood; yes, ſays the Man, I did, becauk 
I could not tell where to go better: There 
is alſo another Sort that I have met earhy i 
the Morning, with a large Bundle of about 
ſix Foot long Pieces, cut out of kla 
in the Wood, Which they clandeſtine] 
and for much ſuch a Reaſon, I was . 
under a Neceſſity ſome Years ago to ſtock up 
one of my Copſe- woods, that grew. n near | * 


nume Explained. | "hy 
publiek Highway, half a Mile from my 
Houſe, and convert it into arable Ground. 


The Kernel of the Nut is more pleaſant 


than wholeſom, as is too often experienc'd, 
eſpecially by the y younger fort; a fad Inftance 
of which had like to have been 2 15 
in a Servant Boy of about fourteen Years ol, 


that then waited on the Rev. Mr. "ie olematr T4 


now Rector of our Pariſh, who had eaten 
ſuch a Quantity , that two Phyſicians were 
conſulted , who ordered e to be 
given him, 1 


1 CHAP. XX. 


Th Vannes and Tis rovement ef the 
FIR R Free. ; 


F thi is Sort, there were — Nowe 
0 planted about thirty Vears ago on our 
Green or Common, at twenty Foot a- 
ſunder, that now by the cloſe Growth and 
Cover of their Heads, makes ſeveral delight- 


ful, ſhady, cool Walks iri the hotteſt time in 


dummer; ; and alſo a pleafant Sight by their e- 
ver green Heads all the Winter; theſe have got 
wp thirty Foot high and are eighteen Inches 


dameter of Body: Here they flouriſh on a 


high, 9 Mould a Foot deep, under which 
Mz 18 
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is a red Clay: Alſo very near me, grow 60 
fine Silver-fir before our Miniſter's Houſe, oper 
on the ſame Soil that was planted about r. cht 
ty Vears ſince, and is now one of the higheſ but 
Trees in theſe Parts of two Foot | diameter | ©" 
This is a moſt faſt Grower in this ſort of gels; 
Ground, and indeed in almoſt every other, red 
even in the moſt Northern Parts of Great: ning 
Britain, if its Roots have room enough, au c © 
its Head kept trimm'd T as it mounts in main 
height, which will greatly forward its All- yeſſe 
tude: For it is certain, this: and all other WM ;16+ 
Trees grow ſooner and ſtronger, where they 1nd r 
are free from the Encroachment of any other, Wl ther 1 
and can enjoy a full diurnal Diſcharge of their Dich 
crude Sap, by force of the Sun and Ar Maxi 
Attraction; and not only this, but the Who er an. 
vegetable Kingdom 1s highly improved, Trees 
where its Subjects have a frank Opportunity Body 


of nocturnal Suctions and Imbibitions of te Bougb 
aerial, terrene and marine Salts, that both ate me 
the Earths, Dews, and Water plentifulh A ereng 
ford, where there is room for their Commu the fi 
nication; and then the Wind will alſo ha ia! Bar 
a full Power to ſhake their Heads, and looſen Receip 
their Barks and Roots, whereby 2 nature for 
Perſpiration will be the better promoted, ery ſe 
which is one main Part of a Tree's Life, an tion, I 
more of its quick Growth; for by the Wind thors, 


[ confi [ 
moſt ' 
their B 


thus ſtraining the Bark, the Pores of tha 
ſpungy Subſtance become more dilated an 


extended; whereby Tranſpiration of its crude 
| | nox10u 


1 ; 
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but alſo by its Fruit and Leaves, and that 


6; for by the former, the Sap is prepa- 
red to perſpire away by rarefying and thin- 


ſes a Condenſation, and thickens what re- 


whether the Trees imbibe and receive more 
and moſt Supplies by its Bark, than any o- 
ther way from the aqueous Air for the like 
Diſcharges afterwards. And it is a conſtant 
Maxim with the Woodward, that the great- 


Trees thrive; for then the many Parts of its 
Body bark, as well as that of its Arms, 
Boughs, Branches, and numberleſs Twigs 
are more expos'd to the Potency of the Wind's 
strength, that greatly relaxes and looſens 
the fibrous and ſtringy Parts of their ſeve- 


ery ſenſible, that in entertaining this No- 
tion, I diſſent from the Opinion of ſome Au- 


moſt ſappy Part of them; which endows 
their Barks and moſt of their ſmall Bodies 
Z 


* 
1 


noxious Juices, receives a more free and 
open Paſſage, and eaſier room for their Eva- 


according as the Heat or Cold is more or 


_- 4 *. n ond 1 e * Fr —; by. ada hy 
3 x * o \ = \ _ 


ning its Juices ; and it is the latter that cau- 


mains in the ſmaller or larger Veins and 
Veſſels: Therefore it is a Query with me, 


er and higher the Head is, the more the 


ral Barks and Roots, that beſt cauſe thoſe 
Receipts and Iſſues that Nature has ordain- 
ured for their Health and Nouriſhment. - I am 


thors, but I cannot go from the Query, when 
| confider that the Heads of Trees are the 


r 
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With ſuch hollow, ſpungy, ſoft Pa, 1 
makes them fit Rece ptacles for their aer, ſome 
and aqueous, bees Subſiſtence; and men 
that in the greateſt Summer Droughts, ben I ed f 
all their heated and dried Farts often draw but 
in, and more greedily receive ſuch Quant WM that 
ties of the nightly, dewy Effuſions, as ſup. it is 
plies the want of Rain for many Month hicle: 
together; and which makes a greater Lodg man) 
ment on the Leaves and Barks, as they aue it is 
more or leſs rough and ſpungy ; for it my teh, 
be obſerved, that the Rain does not run Ml Trees 
__downthe Oak and Elm, as it does the Beech of thi 
and Firr: The Reaſon, I preſume, is, that the it is n 
- Imbibition is fo great in the dented and: hol. from 
low Bark as ſtops its Currency, which oil the A 
the ſmoother ones falls with more Velocity Nele a 
| and where the Bark is rougher, the Lea ubſiſt 
in ſome are finer and narrower, as thoſe ch! 
the Oak and Elm are; and though the MobMconfin 
is an Excreſcence, and better off a Tree tha the FE: 
on, yet while there, it has a ſtrong Retten and D 
tion of the Dews and Rains, by its velvet bring 
ſhaggy Parts, and helps to communicate te This h 
— into the Body, and many Branches ay that ſe 
Twigs; and to ſupply the want thereof, mw cept tl 
frote and rub the Bark with the Back of may be 
| Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwiſe, till it is Hout of 
lated, opened and looſened, in onde. loaked 
| better to take in and imbibe the Air then fo 
Water . are alw 


lown ir 


p ; » 
2 « * 
* 
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Tt E Leaves Hs àre contracted, and in 


ſome Meaſute furłd up by the Sun's vehe- 
ment Attfaction, chat 3 Night are expand- 


ed for the bettet Reception of the Dews ; 


that moſt receives the Air, Dews and Rains, 
it is certain Kl 


many Veſſels a pertaining to the Tree. And 
it is as true ape there is a Moiſture in the 


Trees and Plants imbibe and take in as part 
of their propet Nouriſhment ; and therefore 
it is not the Juices alone that the Roots draw 
from the Earth that ſupports a Plant, but 
the Air alſo gives it a proportionable Help; 

de a Tree or Plant kept in a Houſe woald 


A ſuch Plant or 'Tree would Reken and die if 
oa confin'd from the freſh Air; fo that though 
ua che Earth noutiſhes at the Root, it is the Air 
erg end Dews that help in a joint Aſſiſtance to 
bring forth and carry forward their Growth. 
This hardy, uſeful and quick growing Tree, 
that 4 refuſes any tation or Soil, ex- 
cept the hurhicky Chalks and dry Sands, 
may be propagated of its Seed that are 
ut of their hate, tough Branches, by being 
leaked in warm Water till they open, and 
then ſown in March in the Place where they 
are always to remain: But if they are to be 
lown in a Nutſery firſt, and then tranſplant- 
| N 14 So ed, 


1 s. 


* 
. 


but Whether be the Leaves or the Bark 
tt Y are both concern'd as Ve- 
hicles, to convey them to the Roots and 


freſh, open Air, that the ſpungy Parts of all 


ſubfiſt there; but the contrary is plain, that 
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or ſet; and this 1 have wofully experienced 


5 


td, they may be ordered as other Seeds are 
by raking them in and covering them with 
ling Mould half an Inch thick over them, 
and in three Vears time they may be remov. 
ed at pleaſure, in Fuly or Auguſt: Howener, 
at beſt this is but Male-management, and i; 
never ſo agrecable to the Firr and Pine, 2 
if they grow here this Seed was firſt fomn 


in ſome Cherry Trees that I tranſplanted 
from Woods ſome diſtance from me, which 
will never make good Trees: Firſt, Because 
the Roots and ſmall Fibres were many of 
them broke and contuſed by the Mattock 
and Spade in taking up : Cady. By the 
Air's drying the ſeveral Parts before I could 
get them replanted ; and thirdly, By the Rot 
and Canker that generally overtakes ſame 
of them before they can make, their new 
| Roots, whereby part of their Veſſels muſt 
be conſequently prejudiced, and the Tre 
_ crippled in its Growth ever after. 

Ox the Seeds may be ſown wm Cul 
on well manured and ploughed Grounds 
and only harrowed in Oftober or March ; ot 
in ſtrait Furrows made by the Plough at 
any Diftance that is thought proper. And 
what encourages the Growth of this Tree, 
is, its being ready for building in thirty, ot 
forty Years ; and therefore it's pity Plants 
tions are not made of this Wood with all 
Expedition on many r where they wil 
grow beyond moſt oo CHAP, 
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The Nature and Improvement of tile 


SYCAMORE. - 


thoſe, whoſe Bodies are more cloſe 


and hard. The biggeſt that have been 


known in theſe Parts, grew ſome Years ſince 


T\HIS Tree is one of the ſoft, woody 
Tribe, and therefore grows faſter than 


zt Squire Copping's at . Market-Street, that 


meaſured above ſix Foot in its Diameter, and 
fryed to encloſe a Piece of Ground by pale- 
ing, that its Boards made. It alſo is excellent 


for the Turner in making hollow Ware, 


Trenchers and Spaons, by reaſon of its great 
Whiteneſs and Lightneſs, and ſells to them 


generally for ſix Pence the ſolid Foot. It is 
2 beautiful Summer Tree, as appears by its 


curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that 'af- 
ford a pleaſant Shade and as fine a Sight 
when the large Cluſters of its Seed make 
their pendant Shows in reſemblance of Grapes. 


lt may be encreas d by its Layers, Keys, or 


Kts. It is called a profitable Tree on ac- - 


count of its quick Growth to a great Body, 
and for its hardy Nature, as proſpering well 
on high dry Grounds, and in moſt other 
Places, even in low Gravels. 
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\H: I 81 is more of the N . 
ture in my Opinion, than any othe 
of the Aquatick Tribe; by reaſon 
its (AN off Growth, neh T in low, watey 
Situations, or in hi | loamy „ gravell 
Grotinds : This is 3 6 which is 0 to tg 
the Horſe before the Oak will the Saddle, x 
deſerves a longer Detail of its many vali 
ble Properties, than this Opportunity wil 
give me leave to enumerate : It is this thi 
will, beyond all others, ſuffer it ſelf to be li 
to Profit in a Hedge at four or five Yall 
end; ſo that where it 1 bs planted with Whit 
Thorn (as it beſt is) it may be made twid 

to once of that: Here then the Farmer hut 
three Crops of Hedge-wood in nine d 
' twelve Years, and at the ſame time enjoj 
the beſt of Fences, which is thus made, 1. 

Wu the firſt Spit of Earth is throw 
up, then plant on the ſame, about a Fog 
inwards towards the Field, the Sallow, 0. 
Salley Set, and bed its Roots well on al 
Sides ; at the ſame time cutting off the Head 
within four or fix Inches of the Earth; then 
at four or eight Foot diſtance plant anotbet | 


on 


manner, nd after the ſame len 


ut; then throw up the reſt of the Mould 


Dich at the. ſame time made. 5 
Another War. 
H ROW up the firſt 8p it of Mould i in 


11 


ether, with their Heads cut off as before; 
en on the oppoſite Side lay in Truncheons 


„ Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches or two 
ot diameter long, and an Inch diameter 


Deer's Foot, the better to ſtrike its Roots at 
bottom, and to carry off the Wets to them 
om the top; ſo that the Roots of the 


Picces will be near together in the Ground, 
but their T ops will be two Foot aſunder, 
by means of their lying in a contrary Slope ; 


then plant a Second Row of 'Thorn Sets on 


and a ſingle one of Sallow, and between them 
ſhould be a Hollow: or Fu urrow made for the 
JJ * 


m of the Bank, White-Thoro Sets mult be 
3 * their Heads cut off in the ſame 
oth in a di- 
ect ſingle pack as cloſe as they can well be 


n the Roots of both Sallows and Thorns, 
ybereby they will be all nend, and a 


order to — a Ditch on this plant 
angle Row of White-Thorn Sets cloſe to- - 


lopewiſe, cut at each End hollow, like a 
Thorns, and the lower End of the Sallow 


pon theſe throw the next Spit of Mould, 


be firſt, and Earth them all over: By this 
Method there will-be two Rows of Thorns 
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Reception of the Rain. Or after one Na 3 ing 
Rows of Thorns, are thus ſet, Holes ma joy th 
be made in the oppoſite Side; "that ah Ito bade 
Crow had juſt opened, wherein may be 1 mor 
the Pieces of Sallow flopewiſe, by which be c 
Bark will be prevented Dipping up, as it andi 
very apt to do and die, when the Sticks « ill g. 
Cuttings are forced into the Ground of them end o 
ſelves; and when the Sallows are thus ba ot! 
ried, there ſhould only be left of them foulf:gate 
or fix Inches above the Earth, for the Soo own 
to come out at; this Hedge is beſt plante er M 
and a three Foot Ditch made, in the Moni to 
of October, but may be alſo performed i in au ie a 
of the Winter Months if the Weather is wo i 
pen; and is the beſt fort I ever ſaw ; for hi be Ba 
thus ſetting the Sallows at a due Diſtano lie 
and more forward into the Field than Mis, 
| Thorns, the Workmen have room to d ih 
them from off their ſeveral Stems without Natur 
annoying the Thorns; ſo that they: hn e 0am, 
i made twice in twelve Years. L Chal 
4 Bur here I muſt obſerve that there ale; 
| © Objedtion made againſt the Practice ol. * roun 
ting the Sallows ſo often, becauſe, tay the waa 
the Roots will after this often cutting, pul ro | 
out with more than ordinary Vigour, HH of 
the ſooner out and die before thai" h. 
natural Time, 3 to the Proverb, Ot. ag 
may ride a free Horſe to Death, To whid Na 
I anſwer, That this Objection is not regarM.'s ® 
ed * many Farmers ; ; for that the Salon trels, 
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in Sade of this taller Sort, whereby they have 
more frank Perſpiration and Imbibition of 
e nouriſhing Dews and Air; and notwith- 
it 

$ 0 | | 
em ad of twelve Years.; beſides, a Sallow of 
Wl! others is the eaſieſt and quickeſt pro- 
pegated; inſomuch, that if a Stake is drove 
down into the Ground in any of the Win- 


ted; 


ni: to one odds if it does not grow; ſo like- 


avi a ſmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 


e in length will do the fame, provided 


* 
* t lie rightly in a looſe, proper Earth; for 
bis, like all other Vegetables, beſt agrees 


19 


cit 


dam, the Beech and Walnut on. that or 
Chalk; the Cherry and Beech refuſes the 
Vale; the Maple and Hornbean affect a dry 
round; ſo the Sallow beſt loves a loamy 
round with a moiſt Bottom, though it will 
row very well in loamy Gravels, and on 
ny of the Black, red, and white Clays; but 


ot agree with, as being contrary to its ſap- 


ng out the Sallow too ſoon is of no great 
dreſs, ſince they are ſo eaſily renewed; and 


two )! ing thus cut, the Thorns much better en- 
0 the freſh. Air, free from the Drip and 


ſanding this double Operation, the Sallows 
il get up and overtake: the 'Thorns at the 


er Months when it is not a Froſt; it is 


he Bark is not drove up at its Bottom, and 


with its prepared Mould, and that Soil as 
Nature has adapted it to; as the Oak on a 


he hurlucky, dry Chalks and Sands it dot 


p Nature: Thus the Apprehenſion of wear⸗ 


alſo 
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alſo becauſe there is ſo ſeldem a want of f 
a Renovation; for 1 dare affert it for a Ti that it 
by what I have heard and feen, that the eu; 
le Stem will endure . or more Year alli 
a Hedge if rightly managed, by cutting d 
its Shoots cloſe, rye floping at end 
Operation; otherwiſe it may be ſpoiled no me 
half the time; for this Wood being of Me 
aquatick Family, is of a ſoft, ſpungy NlM”®. 
ture, and therefore will eaſily imbibe bop 
in the Wets at its Stump, if it is leſt gg ore. 
or level, and then enſues Rottennefs and Demo: 
ſtruction; nor ſhould it be cut too high, lll” W. 
chat will hinder much of the Stems baut lower 
ing and decay it the ſooner ; ſo that as Wi" 
Duration of this moſt ſerviceable Woet i 
valued, due Care muſt be taken at ad 
Times, to cut the Stem cloſe, ſloping al 
ſmooth, that the Wets may not be able oli 
make their Lodgments, and: this every * at the 
cious Workman is appriſed of, and thereto” 
this Hedge in particular ſhould never be mii 
by thoſe that are, not Maſters of this v of end, | 
Branch! 
THERE is alſo another coma Po 
perty belonging to ſuch a Hedge, that! 
here is generally Wood enough to ſupphy'dl 
Deficiencies that may happen from the Hunt 
man and, others, whereby confiderable- Sum 
are oftentimes paid for Damages made , 
Cattle's breaking into other's Grounds ; 


from the Weakneſs of thoſe Fences that ne 
0 


— e of Wood; 
that it becomes a 


le of, that values his Money 


— 


that often reduce good Hedges into bad 


ood, whereby in length of Time they do 
ware Harm than the Value of their Timber 


mer Neighbours, both by their Roets' and 
ads, as to ſpoil! their Growth by ſaturating 
and envenoming their Boughs by their Shade 
and Drip, and exauſting the Goodneſs of the 
round: about” them. But I-know as. ſome 
> of Opinion, it is good Hugbandry, when 


or Cherry Trees are ſet in for Standards, in 


order to cut down at twenty or thirty Years 
end, before their Heads are ſo enlarged as to 


uch fort: of Evils, this is the leaſt ; becauſe 
the Hedge and the Trees being young, have 


both their Gradations of Growth in propor- 
tion, ſo > the Hedge will become ſtrong, 


it by their Drip; and as to the Cherry Tree, 
it is a ſort that leaſt of all others hurts its Un- 


owing 


tion to them to break 
through 5 and haw important a ſtrong Fenee 
every Chiltern Farmer muſt be very fe aft. 


$0 c H a Hedge beſt grows e 75 
eee of — — in it; for it is 


3 by their unnatural Drips on the Under- 


amounts to, eſpecially if they be Oaks, Afhes | 
or Walnuts ; theſe are fo prejudicial to their 


& the4ine of:planting a Hedge, young Beech- | 


damage the Hedge. I muſt. confeſs that of 
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before the Trees acquire Head enough to ſpoil | 


ce wood by its Dri ip. or Growth, which is 
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- 176 5 1 and Vat 
- owing, it is faid, to the halfamick Nature 
its Leaf and Branch; however, w 
of theſe Trees are growing, there will de w 
cauſe to complain of their greater. or eff 
Prejudices ; and where an entire Hedge of onh 
White-Thorn and Sallow is thus planted, f 
may juſtly be expected to grow one of tek 
of Fences, that will Return the moſt l 
of any other. 

TERRE are ſeveral fore — Sal lows, tu 
is the Land fort that I have wrote on, th 
is very common with us, almoſt in every! 


nom 


and Copſe, and will grow on our dry Land | 
Another of them there is that delights in wlcuce 
ſpewey Grounds, and is alſo a falt Gi oot 
The third has a Bark ſomewhat reddiſh, Mer, 
Leaves leſſer and of a darker: Green, and Mel 
red Wood very tough and. durable. Thee er 
of them run up very faſt, and turn to a con” t 
ſiderable Profit in their Poles, that ſerve fd b; 
making our Hurdles, Rails, ſmall Rafters; and potle 
many other Utenſils ; and where. it happealſſ"s F 
that one of theſe Sallows gets a Body of ahn In 
a Foot diameter, they are then red-hearted;ali tt: 
I have ſeen and bſed ſeveral, and will rend nem, 
Pales, c. or if kept dry, is ſaid to laſt iber. 
long as Oak, which occaſioned the old Soy > f 
ov. 
Be the Oak ne'er 2 ſtout, +5 „ le 
The Sollar red will wear it out. oh 
he 


But * it muſt be cut down before the 5 
. Won 


believe ſome of them are thirty Foot high; 


2 Loam that had a Clay Bottom, where 
they endure. much longer gi" in the -Gras 


Tu x Sollars Stews will FR pro- 
duce ten or more Poles, eight or twelve 
oot high, and are beſt cut down in Win- 
ter, for the Tap and Chair Turners Uſe as 


taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, 
their ſoft, tender Buds are greatly belov- 


ſpoiled, and they will run into brouzy, ſpreads 
ng Heads. 
Ix a Copſe or Hedyy the Sallows may 


om, that it may eafily bend to the ound; 
here it muſt be kept oc down, by driv- f 
g wooden Hooks in, and then cover it 
Il over with Mould in the nature of a Lay- 
7, leaving here and there an open Place for 
he Shoots to come out at, as is mentioned 


n the CO of the Elm. 


1 lle Fi may be turned in their 
Holes. There are ſeveral Standard Trees 
now growing of it in a Wood near me, 1 


and there was one lately cut down that grew 
among ſome tall Beeches, ſaid to be ſixty 
Foot high and fourteen: Inches. diameter, on 


e thickned, by: 7 a Pole a chop at bot- 


ö Fes of the ree, ſo that 


\ 


ell as all others" - but ſpecial Care muſt 'be 


d by them; if they are, their Poles. ate 
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to it, Aifkerent Stott — n 
that the Gollin or Seed of this Wood; ws ft 
light a Body, that it is often. * ie it uy 
Winds, and conveyed to ſome Diſtance, 
where in the Penis time it falls, in mam 
Places, and produces young Sollars. An by 
| ample of which is in an eleven Aces Biel 
about a Quarter of a Mile from ben es 
hid down for an oaken Wood: abaut- 
Vears ago, by being ſown with Acornsz ban 
there are great N umbers of Sallows, 0 
taneouſſy come up from theſe Golling, " 
forme of them are now four Foot high. 

IN a Copſe, that Sallow is inferjox, t 
none, in its profitable, uſeful Production 
where the Soil is a Clay ar a loamy Earth 
here it beſt grows amongſt the Oaks, {wee 
Cheſnut, Cherry Tree, Haſle and Hon 
bean in Rows, at fix or ten Foot aſunde; 
I mean where the firſt three are to be fe 
as Standards; at proper Diſtances, -.begaul 
| theſe Trees have Ta p-roots, and ſcek gr 
Part of their Food rc in the Ground ; a0 
the Haſle and Hornbean take up but 
ſmall Circumference like the ln 60 
a Copſe was to be new made on ſuch 
T think none can return a greater Pro 
than if it was entirely furniſhed with ti 
ſort of Wood, of which, *_ Cope 
Hedges very much abound.” 
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ann a ſort of Im 
made by the Sallow Stake f 2 Foot long, 


if rightly; managed; and for this 2 * 


ſnall put down the Notions of 
our Countrymen. One ſays, that the 5 


way is to cut a Sallow Stake at nen ſlop- 


ing it four or five Inches long, a d leave 


the Rind carefully on the other Si ; this 
muſt be cut . and put a little 1 i 
into the Sit and plant it. Another, that 


their Ends be ſoaked in Mudgel Ditch-wa- 
ter two or three Days, then cut them 5 
lope at bottom, and prepare a Hole, b 

driving in another Stick firſt, to keep thetr 
Bark from ſlipping up. Another 2 that 
theſe Stakes Should be cut juſt as the Sap 


begins to be in motion, and Peng directiy 


as before. 
IN December. laſt, I "ZI * a few Sallow 


tems amongſt Haſſes, and as the Hedge 


was making, the Workmen gave a Chop a- 


bout half N the outer Bough at bot- 
tom, and then bent it down cloſe to the 


Ground, letting i its Head lie out to the Ditch- 
fide ; but the Body that was about four 
Foot long, they 9 — all over with Mould, 


except at the Stem, where it 1 18 expected to 


throw up ſeveral Shoots the next Summer, 
and the Body make ſeveral Roots. Thus a 
Sallow Hedge has the Advantage of oft 


believe I may fay of all others, for this Pro- | 


per ai becauſe it may be thickned at Plea- 
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provement to be : 
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Fling, hs Fates and Cirtainty in moſt Grou dun 3 
Beeck and Hornbean will after 
manner; but not one in . 9 the Halls 
will take; Aſh, worſe, The: tk wy Wi iy. 
bean not at all. 
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EXT to the Sallow, 1 have intrbd 
ced the Aſp, becauſe I take this t 
have a great deal of the Sallow's "Nature; 
for though it is of the watery. Tribe, "yet. 
will proſper in ſome high Grounds, but belt 
in low, moiſt Places, and on all mannet df 
loamy Lands; where, like the Fir, it WII 
be fit to cut down in thirty or forty Vein 
time, which makes them beſt of all anſthet 
in Standards, ſeveral of them growing © b 
our high Common, that have about a FO⁹π7ſ 
depth of Mould, and under that a red Clay; 
here they flouriſh and make a pretty” 'Show 
by their trembling Silver-leaves, . as ſome | 
do in my Hedges that there - grow. as ſuch. | 
They are certainly a very uſeful, profitable 
Tree, where the Soil is agreeable to theit 


Natures, and run to a great 2 and 
2 _ Balk 
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Bulk in . few. Years, but refuſe ſharp Gra- 
vels, Chalks and Sands. They are propa- 
cated in October or February, by Sets that 
muſt not have their | Heads cut off, only their | 
dide-ſhoots kept pinch' d off, that they may 
the ſooner, get out of Cattles way. Their 
Uſes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joiſts, 
Chair-Frames, Kiln-laths for the Malſters, 
and Pales for Parks: Some, for the fake of 
its Whiteneſs and Lightneſs, make Trench- 
ers of this Wood; but it is apt to taint, and 


+ 


give an ill Scent to the Meat. — 
Is our Chutcb-yard there are. how grow- 5 
ing one Aſp, and ſix White-wood Trees 
that were ſet of ſtrait, ſingle Arms, put into 
the Earth upright and ſtaked well, within 
fix Foot of a Hedge, in a Row at twenty 
Foot diſtance, about thirty five Vears ago; 
theſe meaſure about Foot in their Bo—-— 
dies, which is but narrow to ſome of the 
lame ſort, planted at the ſame time, on the 
ame Soil, before our Parſon's Houſe ; but 
his is accounted for, when it's: known that 
the former are under large, ſpreading Heads, 
hat commence from within ſeven Foot of 
their Roots, ſo that the Sap was chiefly 'em- 
loyed in making Branches, when the lat- 
er were more in Body than Head; becauſe 
hey were kept trimm'd up in their Side- 
dots to a great Height, and are thereby 
dot near as thick again as the others : Now 
either theſe, nor any of the Aquaticks are 
2 good 
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182 Chiltern and Ful“. 
good Wood for Fire uſe, by reafon "of their 
great Spungineſs; and therefore it is 
wrong to let theſe. Trees grow ' mote” into 
Head than Body, unleſs there be 4 Demed 
for them by way of Shelter ſor Cattle, "ox | 
to break off Winds; for the Body is ge 


more valuable to the n * * 
Head is to burn. e 
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"IS Wood proves it ſelf to be & th 
Species of thoſe aquatick Trees, - the, 
„„ Aſp and Abel, by affeding 
and quick growing in the moiſt Soils and 
low Grounds, where the Sallow, Willon, 
and others of the watry Tribe chiefly delight 
in. But this Tree ſeems to have eſcaped the 
Knowledge of all or moſt Writers, which 
tainly is an aquatick, and grows with gien 
Expedition in Ground agreeable ta its Ne. 
ture, as is that of Chedington Farm, and many 
other Places in Bucks, Which I found ont 
and help'd a Gentleman to the Purchaſe 6 
his is a Manour, and one of the beſt lays 
Wl 
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Farms in the Kingdom, for G 
dow, and. Arable- Land; and although in the 


Vale of Aile wry, two Miles from Winghee, . 


there is à very high Hill belonging to it, 


containing many Acres of Ploughed Ground, 


that is lad never was dreſs'd in the Memory 
of Man, arid yet produces the beſt of all 
forts of Grains On the level Ground of this 
Farm, amongſt White-Thorn ' and Sollar, 
grow ſeveral of | theſe White-wood Trees, 


that like the Poplar, hurts not its Undler- 


wood as many others do. And alſo about 


Eton, under Dunſtable Downs, where. in 
both Places the Earth is of a black, fat, 
day Nature; here this runs up to a great 


Height and Bulk, one whereof had fifty Foot 
of Wood, in only ten Foot length I the 


Ground end of its Body ; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred F aggots and 
ſeveral Stacks of Fire- wood. 


Ir is an ornamental Tree, when planted | 
in Hedges, or'in Rows for Walks, and af- 


tords pleaſant Views to the Beholders from 
its Silver - colout'd Leaves, and wettiſh, tall, 


ſtrait Body and ſhady Head: Nor is this 


Tree confin'd altogether in low Grounds, 


but will alſo thrive and proſper beyond many 


on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as ſeveral 
do near me, or in ſtrong, loamy Lands; 


but not in Chalks, Sharp-gravels, or Sands, 
and is very near the Nature and Make of 


the Aſp. 
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cheon, Layer, or Set : The firſt, by 
llopewiſe into the Ground, the begit ning of 
February; the laſt, by. bedding its- pans ig! 
good freſh - Mould, and carefully . Covering 


October; keeping the Head, from its , 
Planting, trimm d annually up,” 190k it may 
the ſooner be out of Harm's wa ; but the 
Top-ſhoot muſt never be cut o 


but the White-wood got the ſtart by à wlll 
difference in Height and Bulk, and yet threw! 


Tree will grow from the very Chips, as the 
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of Multiplication muſt not be: expected, but! 
in few Parts of the Chiltern, where the 


that in the Vale; nor fo looſe and hollow F 
to receive the Chip's Impreſſion, The lo 
Countrymen ſometimes call it Dutch Ar- 
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2 1 Pale: 35 
TAIS Tree is propagated . 1 is. n . ore ie 


them therein, "about the fame. time, ot in 


IBA E ſeen ſeveral of Kar” oy 
one and the fame Hedge where. Elms did 


up great Numbers of young Shoots | from] 
their ſpreading Roots, that even the Comnj 
Horſes and Sheep did not keep down: but 
I ſuppoſe this was by reaſon of the unples! 
fant Taſte of the Shoot: In the Vale, thy! 


prove by Shoots that ſucceed in the Place! 
where the Faggots were made; but this ſon} 


jer; a 
ollars 
r wit] 
= 
Orts * 


Ground generally is not ſo rich by far, as 


bel, but the common Name among; them Wc; 
White-wood, from the Colour that the MW Bu 
Bark leaves, and Body retains, beyond all 0- Wc W. 


thers that grow in this Nation ; and ther · {Wi on 


fore 
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re, is preferred by the Vale men for mak- 
ng beautiful Cupboards, Dreſſers, . Flooring- 
oards, Somers, Rafters, Joiſts, and many 
Tu x Set is frequently put into a new plan- 
d, or old made Hedges at every Pole di- 
ance, for the ſake of its quick Growth in a 
tile, ſoft Ground, where it is ſaid to out- 
n the Elm by fix degrees; as may be ſeen 
ſo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudſon's Farm, 
rho planted as many in his. Life-time as 
re now worth one Thouſand Pounds, and he 
us not been dead above three Years: Theſe - 
ke the Aſp, Poplar, &c. have a Seed or Gol- 
In that hangs on the Tree, from the be- 
inning of March to the latter End of April, 
ut the Set is chiefly made uſe of in theſe , 
AND if any Gentlemen have a mind to pro- 
zeate this Tree, they may be furniſhed 
y me, with theſe Sets; that I can ſo order 
rom Auguſt to April, as that they will grow 
f ſent to any Part of England by the Car- 
er; and alſo with Oak, Beech, Aſh, Elm, 
ollars, Horn bean, Thorn, or Holly Sets; 
r with Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh, or Ma- 
le, Seeds of Horbean and ſeveral other 
ts, provided I have timely Notice given 
ne; | | 5 - EY 
Bu T here J would be underſtood, that 
he White-woods out-running the Elm ſo very 
iſt on this wettiſh, flat Soil, is no general 
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5 . a Fes tho Tagh t lat Tower to K 
ert themiſelves, as the White-wodd 7 as; bf 
reaſon. here it enjoys its proper Food ig 
natural Manner from the  wateriſh Earth 
bout it, as being a true Aquatick, Which by 
Elm is not; and this 1 prove, thus: On 
high Ground. about a Foot gs -of Mou 
and under that a red Clay n the Chilen 
grow both theſe ſorts not of each *other 
where they are planted free from any oth 
Invader of their Roots at proper Diſtance 
Now here the Elm keeps Pace with it, f 
being in its more Pa Soil and 5 trati 
| tun the A N „ 
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The Nature and Kur, a the Pe q of 


HESE 2 are pep h 
' Suckers, Cuttings, or 'Truncheons; 

by Suckers, that may be bedded al 
dnt" in fine, hollow Mould in Copſs 
for Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and 
twenty Foot diſtance amongſt Oaks, Aſha, 
Cheſnuts and Cherry- trees, and Underwood 
85 W Sallow , Horbean, c. . 


5 9994 , . 
r 


+ Soil is Clay © 

th; and 

pd Che 3 by graumg 4  GUIEren 

vice out of thoſe many forts that the Earth : 


xt, By Truncheons, or Cuttings that may 
e buried in Banks, in watry, marſhy Pla- 
s, or by Sides of Ponds, or Rivers, where 
hey muſt be put in at four, eight or more 
Foot diſtance, two or three Foot into the 
round, and about half a one out of it 
lopewiſe; but if Succeſs is expected this 
ay, their Bark muſt never be ſlip'd up at 
their putting into the Earth: This is ſo much 
like the Aſp, that there is not much Diffe- 
rence to be perceived; and theſe like them 
grow in our Woods, where the Ground has 
a moiſt Bottom; but they grow beſt in the 
watry Grounds, for here they have more 
Plenty of their natural Food, than on our 
high, drier Lands, and will arrive to a uſe- 
ful Bigneſs in twenty-five or thirty Years, 
that will ſerve their Purpoſes as the Aſp 
will, for the Aſp and Abel are both a ſort of 
Poplar, that grow equally faſt, in tall large 
Trees, and are alike encreaſed, and will ſuf- 
fer any Wood to thrive under them, without 
that Damage which moſt others will pro- 
: a | | duce, | 
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ſuch a tremulous Motion, by the Wind, ch 


4 are often blown , off. from 7 5 
Heads, before it falls on its under; Nei 0 


they bring on a ſudden verdant Sight, 


its ſpungy, watery Parts, that abounds wit 
leſs Salt and Sulphur than many others, j 
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1 188 Chiles, and a. e 
duce, ene it does not ſpread, (E it 
trimm'd up) like the Oak or Walnut; 4 


Leaves alſo are ſmall, and commonly unde 


they have not Power to retain the .W 


bour. For theſe Reaſons, it is a Pity th 
more of theſe Trees are not planted on -06 
Loams, as well as in wetter Places; becay 


Shelter about Houſes and Gardens, 28 
as in wet Meadows and Marſhes to 4a 
great and expeditious Profit. 

AN p although it is a Wood. 1c "nix 
able to the Fire than ſome is, becauſe d 


that Defect is fully ſupply'd in the f 
Uſes that this Tree is converted to, eher 
ally to the Chair Turner, who willing 
** five Pence 1 ſolid Foot if it is ant 


Iviceal 
fler t 
ar tut 
at to 

1 tu 
8 mar 
eer Cl 
0s, 8 
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Tie Nature and 1 Inproncnt „ the 


Up p \ETWEEN Hesel, — RP) 
eig 5 Watford, in the low Watry Meadows, 

and by the River that runs through 
m, grows the moſt Alder that ever I faw; 
ne; long Hedges, where their large, "high | 
les ſhew themſelves in a beautify 8 Pto- 
to the paſſant Travellers, and turns to 
neat Account amongſt the Bartbamſtead 
cbeſbunt Turners of hollow Ware, -who 
viel that Commodity make more 'Confump- 
n of this Wood and Beech, than any o 
er two Towns in Greui Britain; as is al- 
wed by good Judges; for with this Wood 
y make Diſhes, Bowls, and many other 
nicaable Goods, , that are lighter and 
ler than the Beech or Elm, and will 
ar turning thinner than moſt others; ſo 
t to pleaſure Curioſity, a Diſh of it has 
n turned in- ſide out like a Hat; and of 
s many of the Frames of the matted and 
err Chairs in London are made; as are Pat- 
„ Clogs and Heels of Shoes; Gates, 
urdles and ſmall Rafters. 
[Ts Wood is beſt in watry Foundations 
build on, where it is ſaid to harden like 


done, and the very _ heady Part will 
ſer ve 


oy 
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as good now as at 
was uſed by the 


out ſomething better that ſupplies -its.b 4 
the Bark of this Wood after it is; feld 


care to bark it in time, for then it Will d 
keeping a long while, if it is not t . 
dry, -which rots it x preſently, „ 


belongs to this Plant, for no Beaſt will a 


Poplar, and where a Place is too yl 


by Trees, Pollards, or Poles in Hedges; in 00 
there is none of the aquatick Tribe . will f 
more 9 and ſooner than the Alle, 


1290 to lay in Trencbes prob ” Jenks $ 


to keep it ollow. for the Water to pals; h * 


inſtead of this, I uſed ſome large 1 en t. 
I put together Archways, that ans 17 


. 


compleatly to my purpoſe, by holding : 

: 15 Th ; Wh h it hu i 
done theſe twelve Yeats,” and "the Ps 
often drawn over it. Gun. powder i ig 
made of its Coal, and the Bark. oe 
Dyer, which 2 
.Owners to Ell it in April, for then it n 
run beſt; but now; it is not ſo ba 
this way, becauſe. they have latterly fx 


2. i þ 1 f s WE $3.46 
TAE Worm is very apt to get b 


then it is greatly damaged for the Tum 
Uſe; but to prevent it; the Ownet 1 


TRE RE is a peculiar beneficial- Prop 


it, be it young or old, which ſaves the g 
Charge and Trouble of fencing | it.;after m 
ing. Their Propagation is the fame a 


— the Alder will flouriſh in high, b 


K 3 1 
round, nor make ſtronger, ee 
han this excellentFlany al. e Fro 


** « 4. 
11 1 oy ? . I 
| Fd | & 43 $17 185 : 29 RY 
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(HIS ; wity vita ig rives to a Fn 
Stature, eſf 0 ally the red Sort, that 
1 d&lig hs to be 
is Mr. Werldee lays, where they will ſtrike 
their Roots deep into the Ground, by Ditch, 
Pond or River-ſide; theſe, like the illow;, 
jill alſo grow in clay or Loan Groands; 
ether in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, 
ind are in great Numbers about Balgeck; 
where many of them are ſold to the Tor- 
ners, for working out Diſhes and” other 
bollow Ware; ſome of them meafuring two 
Foot diameter, will make Bowls as big as 
Buſhels. 

Tu E y are of a very quick Growth, and 
n few Years obtain a Red- heart; to their 
white Pith or ſappy Part, that. will fell for 
lix or eight Pence the ſolid Foot, and are 
Propagated as the Sallow : the Willow e 
pecially is very eaſily e by ſtick- 


| ing 


planted in high Banks, 


ing a Winch or N he? Ft 
into the wet or moiſt un Water 
ſides, from two to ſeven Foot dg flop 
- firſt the Ground like a Deer's Foot, and « 
ther the black, white, or yellowiſh Sort y 
make a "ſpeedy Growth; but the, Pn » 
ſhould be ſoaked in the Water four Days, « 

a Week before they are' ſet in February, fron 
eight to twenty Foot diſtance, Keepin 
Cattle from cropping their Leaves; and li 
that their Side-ſhoots be kept trimm'd up 
the deſired Ie gth, AS well as Kal: | - 
pull'd away in due time, 1 
Ir they are not deſigned be. a Hel 
which is Aldo done, the Pollard is cf 12 
Service in returning a Top at three or fo 
Years end, that may be cut juſt before Wi 
ter, or in the Spring; and is 25 ſo great bh 
that I have known it the only Wood th 
have in ſome Parts of Rutland in their opd 
Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer Dutata 
than twenty or thirty Years, by reaſon th 
Wets are very apt to get in and rot its. ſo 
ſpungy Body: Alſo in the Vale, where thy 
. have not the Haſles growing, the Wilo 
is planted to ſupply it; for with their tough, 
long Shoots, they make their Withs f 
binding Faggots, and faſtening down tit 
Straw in thatching of Barns and Houſes; all 
of Hurdles. their largeſt Shoots , that wi 
endure much longer than the Sallow ones; Us 


fides many things in the Basket-makers Wi) 
CHAT. 
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© H A P. XXVII. 
The *. ature and 1 mprovement Cl 


Oz1zRs. 


ſuffered a great Loſs in ſome of his 

Ground which he rented, that was 
conſtantly wettiſh, till he was adviſed to 
plant it with Oziers, and then it returned to a 
great Account, T here are almoſt twent 81 
of them, that may be encreaſtd by Sets of 
four or five Foot high, planted at three Foot 
part, in Ground well trenched before-hand, 
that is got hollow and fine; then at three or 
four Years end in February, cut them to two 
or three Foot of the Earth, that they may 
get ſpreading Heads, and be fir for uſe in Sep» 
nber following. 
TRAA y ſerve hl of Uſes, particu- 
arly Fiſher- men, Gardeners, Backet-makers 
ud many others. 


* E Caltle Gardener at Barkbamftead, 
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ELDER. 


Opinion, they deſerve the Preference to ſere- 
ral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whoſe Uſes and Value are far ſhort of thel 
excellent Trees: The firſt of the white E. 
der was introduced into theſe Parts by 'the 
late curious Simon Haricourt, Eſq; of Penh, 
from whom I had many Cuttings, that now 
grow in my Garden-hedge to a great Height 
d nd to an Faſt and Weſt Aſpect, by which i 
| enjoys the Rifing and Setting of the Sun, thut 
is more than ordinarily neceſſary to the dut 
Maturation of this Berry; becauſe if the 
are not full ripe when gathered, their Lt 
quor will be ſpoiled ; as I underſtand, 
Hogſhead or two of their Wine was, by l. 
judicious Hands; who ſeeing the Berries 11ſt 
on one Side, did not examine whether the 
other was ſo too; which cauſed their being 
athered too ſoon ; and their Wine eager 

a little time: Whereas, if this Berry is 8 

| 3 thered 


The N. ature and J. mprovement of whit 


TV HIS I believe I may venture to fi 
is a new Chapter in Print, as well x 
the Black Cherry, Witch Elm, and Whit 
Wood, as being not wrote of in this diſtind 
and ample Manner, by any Author befor 
my ſelf, as I know of; though in my humble 


there 
made 
man 
ment 
for Þ 
near 
canno 
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of O 
which 
mong 
printec 
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den B 
Inch tl 
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ed, till 
Out for 
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Ground 
which 
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tween 

put wit 


Forming be. | 2 5 5 , 


man I was in mls © 7% of great Jug 
ment in many other Liquors; : who took it 
for French F rontigniac, which it comes very 
near to, both in Taſte and Colour : But this 
cannot be done without a particular Ingre- 
dent that J had an Account of from Mr. 
Carbury, the late Miniſter's Widow of Tuing- 
he, who was the moſt famous for this ſort 
of Oeconomy of any in this Country, and 
which with ſeveral different Receipts, a- 
mong other ſerviceable Secrets, never yet 
printed, I intend,. God willing, to publiſh 
s ſoon as I well can, if I am 2 
thereto by ſuch as are Well-wiſhers to the 
Good of their Country. | 
Ta1s Plant then may be propagated: very 
fly 1 in Hedges, or as Standard Trees : Firſt 
by its Seed after the Berries are ſqueezed ; 
theſe may. be thrown over a prepared Gar- 
den Bed, and covered with Mould half an 
Inch thick, and they will come up the next 
Pring ; after which they may be tranſplant- 
ed, till they arrive at a Bigneſs fit to plant 
out for good; or by cutting off a Foot or 
mo long, put ſlopewiſe into a good hollow ] 
Ground or Bank, in. Ofober or February, 
which will come up the very next Summer, 
and grow a Foot or two in length; but be- 
tween each, a White- Thorn Set ſhould be 
3 with its. Head cut off: then it will be- 
O 2 come 


2 way, which it will do in about three Year 


f 3 bo! 15 Ws 5 * 
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come a ſtrong Fence, with the Bar of 
| Ditch for keeping out Cattle, and hold. good 
many Years before the Elder Kills it: 
muſt be fenced in yery ſecurely 5 5 the 
Crop of Beaſts, till it be got out of thei 


time, and bear plentifully of white Berries, 
that are generally bigger than the red, "2nd 
ſuperior to them in Wine, that now be⸗ 
gins to be much made of them, but whe. 
ther wholeſome I cannot ſay; however, al 
Authors that have wrote on the Virtue. of 
Elder, agree, that this Tree is of a gene 
ral Good to Mankind, in - - the Liquor of it 
| Berries, in its Rinds and in its Leaves; in 
ſomuch, that I have heard it ſaid, if anyone 
Tree deſerves the Regard of Men, this doe, 
for its many galenical, falubrious Uſes; and 
particularly (if Report is true) for its bein 
a very good Drink in an Aſthma, N 

AN D as the red Sort is now become ſo 
common, as to be fold in its Juice at the 
London Markets, T do not doubt but this in 


ind th 
Imploy 


Vats , 


a little time will alſo become more univei- * a 
ſal, and be entertain'd as a moſt delicate 3 
wholeſome, pleaſant Liquor at the greatel . 


Tables, even to ſupplant in ſome Meaſur 
the exceſſive Uſe of tartarous Wines. 

' THERE is a potent Spirit made of the 
Berries, or the Red, by the Alembick, that 
will burn in a Lamp, if managed rightly i 


the Diſtillation; and alſo will ſerve in "he 
| | et 


ull Cr. 
uſt li 
efore 1 
ave v 


ſha] 
al Ben 


ther excellent Uſe, which I intend hereafter 
to publiſh, And if any Gentleman or others 
ae deſirous to get Plantations of this white 
Sort, they may be furniſhed by me, to moſt 
Parts, by the Opportunity of the London 
Waggons, having already ſent ſome in this 


u nanner into Somerſelſbire. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
ſeveral Sorts of WHEAr. 


Olle | 
i PHE Profit of our Wheat is generally 


reckoned to have two Vears Rent de- 
pendent on it; that is, the fallow Vear, 
nd that in which it grows; the third being 
mployed in what we call Lent Grain, as 


th | | 
ua, or Peas, or Beans, that ſeldom will 
1 2 Reckoning, otherwiſe, than a Sub- 
ate lſtence for our Horſes and other Cattle; and 


terefore it moſtly behooves the Farmer to 
ake a right Proviſion for the obtaining a 
ul Crop of this moſt valuable Grain, that 
uſt lie near twelve Months in the Ground 


w, fore it can be enjoy d: In my firſt Part, I 
in ere wrote largely on this Grain; and now 
0 ball further proceed in illuſtrating ſeve- 
yer l Benefits relating to the ſame. 


03 T H E RE 


495. 2 ak n 
TERRE is a ſort at. this time much i 
Eſteem of both Farmer and Baker, that] a 
chiefly ſown in this Country about Bark. 
; $95” BF by ſome called White-wheat, by 
others, White, Yellow-lamas , by othen, 
White-lamas, which laſt, I think, ü 
proper Name for it; that will return wf 
ny from the F ield, and is a pre 
Yielder to the Barn; ſells near as well as any, 
grinds into a moſt excellent Flour, an 
will better bear with a | lean Ground and 
rough Tilth, than either the red or ela 
Sorts. 

B u x to theſe An there: ate 
two Incoveniencies: for this delicate ſmoot 
Corn having a very thin Skin, is apt to r 
ceive the Rains ſooner than others; tha 
will cauſe it in a little time to ſpout out 
ſmall Radicle, and thereby do it a graft 
Prejudice ; from hence it derives the Nam 
of Grow'd-wheat, that ſometimes brings d 
Farmer under a very ſmall Price in its Gl 
and alſo is more ſubject than the Pirky, a 
the Dugdale, to lodge the Honey. deus, d 
what ſome call Milf dews, which occaſio 
it ſometimes, in dry Summers, to be blaſts 
by glewing up the Ear and Kernel ſo tight 
that it has not Power to enlarge it felt; 4 
may be ſeen by the Oak Leaf, which be 
ſmoother than others, becomes a readier N 
ceptacle for the eaſy Lodgment of this g 


ingus Body, than the rough ones are: by 
thel 
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ni theſe Diſaſters, Thanks be to GOD, ſeldom 
at vi happen, and therefore it is of no great Sig- 


ori nification ; becauſe when they do, they ge- 
„ ncrally affect others as well as this, though 
ders perhaps in ſome ſmaller Degre. 2 


* 


ed as different Sorts, and defined after this 
8 Manner. There are Blights, or Blaſts that 
ami happen from too much Moiſture in a wet 
ano Summer, and the Mill-dews in a dry one: 
aue The former, by the Fatneſs and Rankneſs of 
lon: moiſt Earth, that produces ſuch high, large 
Calks, as, with the Help of the Rains and 
ac Winds, bends and forces flat down whole 
zoo Fields of Wheat before they are fit to reap, 
re which ſo cripples the Straw or Stalk, that 

Wit hinders the free and full Aſſent of the 


mln rarer Blights by ſome are diſtiguiſh- 


ut ep, which is the chief Nutriment and 
greg bringer forth of a full Kernel; whereby the 
Nan Grain is maimed in the Far, and from thence- 


S we forth (if it does not riſe again) will be di- 
Seh minutive, and loſe perhaps one third or fourth 
Part of its Body, which it otherways would 
vs, 08 ave, if it had remained ſtanding : And this 
allo was the very Caſe of moſt Wheat Crops this 
alto Harveſt, .1732. inſomuch that it was faid, 
ifty Shocks at ten Sheaves to the Shock, 
vas threſhed at Pigſtone, on the Edge of 
bei the Vale, for five Buſhels of Wheat; and in 
r Rethe better fort, two Buſhels and a half was 
a good Day's Work for one of the beſt. 
Threſhers; which has cauſed - the general 
55 _ _ Cab 


Pear; for it was a common Obi 


by the Summer's Wets, I alſo further 


200 dives ad 7 FA h 3 
Calculation to be but one half, or at mol 
two thirds of a Crop of Wheat this belt 


that few Ears had more than three Sety « | 
Kernels, and many only two, that the Yay 
before were moſtly five; ſo that our Wheat: 
tidder Sjeves were all too large holed fu 
the ſmall, lean Corn that was thus "blaſted 


ths theſe Blights happen by the Richneß d 
the Earth, _ the Wetneſs of the Summe 
Seaſon; becauſe the beſt Wheat that Eng 
land enjoyed this Year, grew on the poor 
eſt, dry Lands; which makes the old 8 
ing _ That the bad Huſbandman has i 


good Crop once in ſeven Nears ; to that it vil 11 
plain, this fort of Blight is. different from WM neſs c 
that of a Mildew; though they both av] ſt * 
the Cauſe of a lean Grain, like Ont-guil Grow 
that make the Oatmeal. keep 
Tu Blights of Mill-dews is aid to hap Oppo 
pen in the dry Summer, by the Exbalation Ml veral 
of the Sun, that draws up a moiſt Vapom ll One 1 
from the Earth, by ſome, called the Spiri, in a | 
by others, the Salt of the Earth; then, when Wl rich £ 
= coagulated and thickened in the Air, falb BM on 
down upon the Wheat, Barley, Oats, Hops Wh ou: 
Oaken-leaves, c. both in open Fields and i very! 
Incloſures, where it makes a Lodgment, lik BW Harv 
a ſticky Gum on their tender Parts, that at th 
cloſes and locks up their Ears, and the WI The 


Heads of the Hops while they are * bout 


* 
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ind in a kerning Condition; that hinders in 
a great Meaſure their further Enlargements; 
: 1 before hinted; therefore it is ſaid (but 
incertain) that the Encloſure is more ſub- 
ect to this, than the open Field; if fo, it 
muſt be owing to the greater Moiſture © of 
the former, than it is in the latter, where 
every thing is ſooner dried by the large Space 
and Room there is for the Sun and Air's ſic- 
cous Influences; but whether theſe Blights 
happen by Wets or Mill-dews, they are of- 
ten equally prejudicial, by the great Dimi- 
nution they both occaſion to the Grains 
Body, though they happen from different 
Curſes, n. 6 
Ix was on Account of the great Rank- 
neſs of the Wheat, that many mowed it this 
aft Spring in order to check its further 
Growth: others fed it late with Sheep, to 
keep it down that way; this gave me an 
Opportunity to make Obſervations on the ſe- 
reral Managements of different Farmers: 
One mowed it down very near the Bottom, 
in a low, wettiſh, black Ground, that was a 
rich Soil, and the Wheat very rank on Eafter 
Monday, 1732. the Ear being ready'to come 
out of its Skin or Cover; this backned it 
very much, and it proved a good Crop at 
Harveſt; this was done by Mr. Pen, 
at the bottom Farm, near Bark/kamſtead, 
The Parſon of Auberry alſo mowed his a- 
bout the ſame time, in an open Field, by 


only 


IN 
Au 
A 


. 2 40 


cCeeded. 


5 too much into ee and too little into EA 


or three Knots or Joints; now if it is mom 


the ſtronger; as I have proved in a Field d 


the Memory of- Man; for if it is let alone, 


at Riſborough by Wender, there was a Ma 


Buſhel of Wheat. Here then are two Ex 
tremes in this Management; if is moned 


\ — 1 
5 Na = \ 


5 * 
only cutting off the Top part, and 


4 5 + 1 A ; | 
b \ 


ity 
ANOTHER fading his Wheat Me 


mowed it, and found it afterwards o ſho 
fo weak in both, that he ſuffered by it $4 

ANOTHER ſays, under ſuch Arn 
ſions, it is beſt to mow it early enough 
That ſome has mowed Wheat three tina 
and had a good Crop; for Wheat has tyy 


late, it muſt be only juſt "topp'd with f 
Scythe, for if then it be mowed below: th 
bottom Knot, it's apt to kill it, or at laf 
to cauſe its new Shoots to be 2 weak, tha 
they'll come to little or nothing; but whe 
Wheat is mowed high, it ſhoots - from the 
next Knot below the Cut, and often come 
eithe 
the 
ſuch 
elſe v 
ſame 
fed 1 
on t 
ſoon 
Caſe 
laſt 8 
cove 
than 
ral | 
time 


my own, that I did for Trial ſake. "Thy 
fort of Huſbandr y is perfectly neceflar, 
when Wheat ſpends it ſelf too much in Chalk 
as it did this Summer, 1732, more than i 


it will rot at Root, tumble down, and be 
good for little, as a great deal did; fo thit 


had Five Hundred F ifty Three Shock, ' at 
Ten Sheaves each, on Five Acres of Ground, 
and forced to threſh Sixty Sheaves for 1 


- to 


— 


* [| 4 


abo low when it is high, then it weakens it 


en it's a Fault as bad as t'other: which 


Ext made an experienc'd + Farmer fay, ; in my 


lac earing, That many ſpoiled a great deal of 
po te. op PR, 
SEVERAL others eat it down with their 
Sheep, and ſucceeded well; however, in. this 


owlnent ; for firſt, if the Wheat grows in a 


\ thefW:ich dry Soil, clear of Weeds, then it may 


tb: made more free with, and eat down 
le from Chriſimas forward. Secondly, if it is 
tha wet, clay, or loamy Ground, and the 
Wheat thin, this Uſage will be hazardous; 
becauſe the Weeds here will be apt to get up 


ina and keep down the Wheat; nor ſhould it in 


d either Caſe be fed in wet Weather; for then 
Thi the Sheep by their Tread, will cruſh it into 
n ach hollow, wet Ground and ſpoil it, or 
alk, elſe will pull it up with their Mouths: The 


1 no fame Care is alſo. neceſſary, that it be not 


one, fed too late on ſuch a Bottom; for Wheat 


on this cold, wet Land, won't recover fo 
ſoon as that on more dry; and this very 
Caſe attended my next Neighbour, who. this 
laſt Spring fed it ſo late, that it did not re- 
cover it ſelf time enough, but proved ſmaller 
than ordinary in the Ear; therefore, ſeve- 
ral Farmers think it beſt to turn in be- 
times, and feed it while it is ſweet, which 

b N often 


» much; and if it is not mowed at all, 


heat this Vear, by mowing it too low and 
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Affair, there is required a great deal of Judg- 


pften is from Chriſtmas, till the middle & g 
#ruary ot longer, When it begins to be Hitt 
and by thus turning in betitries,” they f 
eat the Weeds before the Wheat. I knew | 
Farmer that kept his Yews and Lambs 
| Jong in, till they eat the Wheat up, and 1 
the Horſe-gold Weed, but he ſtill kept thay 
on till they eat or ſpoiled that too; but thi 
ſo ſtunted his Lambs, that he ſaid, he'll 1. 
ver do fo again; Weathers indeed ate fif 
more proper for this Parpoſe, and will, if xc 
long enongh on it, 3 ind 
Wheat, provided the 
old; and if this Work is done with Jadg 
ment, it will both thicken the Wheat, an 
make it come up much ſtronger, Son 


F f 
* 
5 


* 


thought themſelves under a Neceſfity to, tui 


in Sheep when the Wheat ſpindles tod eat 
as it will ſometimes in February of 7 * 
ning of March; but this may „ ect 
before-hand, as they did this laſt February 
1731. when many turned in about the mit 
dle of the Month, and fed it till the fifteenth 
of March following, which did a great del 

of Service that mild, dry Spring; but as | 
ſaid before, where the Weeds are thick and 
the Wheat thin, this way murders it; be. 
cauſe the Weeds will then get maſter, and 
choak the Grain, 
Method is not practiſed at all, for here tt 


Sheep will either paw it up, or pulf it 


with their Mouths in ſach looſe, fhott 
5 Ground: 


ormer are not til 


In Chalks and Sands ths 
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WET: beſides, Tis Soil i is. not ſtrong e- 
ugh to carry it ſo forward as the Loams - - 


ſo tbat it ſeldom. or never ſuffers by being 
inter proud in theſe lean Earts. 


Wheat ſhall be ſtruck or mill-dew'd, when 
e reſt 9 8 >. this 1 cannot account for 
therwiſe, , an ons. its "mag * M 


Ling drawn up. 12 the Sun in 8 r per- | 
aps may fall down directly on the ſame in 
he Night; for it is allowed, that theſe 


. W generally deſcend, perpendicular: Or 
. t may be, that the Breezes of Winds may 


liperſe them here and there. Now this 


"_ ichief happens oftner to the latter ſowed 
uihypeat, than to the forward and more hard- 
a 4 by reaſon it being more greeniſh in the 
Be li de Seaſon than the other, the Blights 
fe JaVe more Power to hurt its tender Ear. 4 

0 i Bu T theſe Blights are obſerved not to 
* appen ſo frequently as formerly, neither in 


he Incloſures nor Champain Fields, which 
ave afforded matter - Speculation, that 
as employed my Thoughts to account for; 


1 et ſtill dare not fix my ſelf in the Certainty 
F f ary one Reaſon for its ſo being ; therefore 
10 ball only mention my Notion, that this may 


part be occaſion d by the better Huſpan- 
2 that now is more generally practiſed 
han in former Days; for it is notoriouſſy 
known, 


Ir is ſtran e, that ſome part of a Field 2 


nowWI 
on of 
i {mn 
er 
ff the! 
ther v 
ſe oft 
nd gu 
he no 
Jarrow 
yhen \ 
Vi 
en ra! 


_ Sw: that Numbers of Eſtates FRY Yeo 
improved within theſe few. Years; by draw 
ing the Water off from thoſe Lands that we 
Infeſted with them time out of mind; an 
thereby making them greatly more valuatl 
for 1 Grais and Wood, than they by 
been; as 1 have done by ſome flat Lal 
my home Cloſe, by cutting a Gutter ' in th 
Ground, which I filled up with Stones, 
now conveys the Waters into an * 1 
Ditch, and fo have prevented a ſtandin 
Water on the ſame that uſed to ſtagnt 
and in my humble Opinion, furniſh Mat 
for thoſe Exhalations, that theſe wet, moor 
iſh Grounds poſſibly may partly be the Cu reng 
of; as I have wrote further in my f mann 
Book, Pag. 70. whereby theſe Mill: deꝶ u "<<< 
produced: and that more eſpecially when 
the Sun and Air has not room enough to dl 
ſipate and expel their firſt Cauſe. - 
BESIDEs it is alſo plain, that Farm s; 
now plough their Ground better and oftnd 
than formerly and more particularly for Pe is 
Pea, Bean and Turnep; whereby the "Eat 
18 brought into a hollow Texture, and! 
more enabled, eafily to diſcharge "the gel 
Quantities of Water into its lower Part er Bo 
that otherwiſe would make a Lodgment 0 
or near its Surface, which likely might eme 
creaſe thoſe Vapours that produce the Mil 


dews. | 
1 Nor 
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No w as there is no compleat 8 | 
own by Man, for the thorough: Preven- 
jon of theſe Misfortunes, I have done what 
py ſmall Capacity would give me. leave, 
pwards expoſing the Nature and Miſchiefs 
f theſe Blights or Blaſts, that I know no 
ther way to hinder and overcome, than the 

e of the Rope; the draining of wet Grounds 
nd giving them their due Ploughings, and 
be not planting Trees in the Hedges of 
diy arrow Incloſures; for in the open Fields, 
zen Wheat is fell'd and thrown down by | 
Violence of Wets and Winds, it is of- 
en raiſed again by the Sun and Winds 
uength; when in the ſmall Incloſure, it 
emains blaſted without Recovery for want 
f neceflary Room. 

TAHE White-brown and Red- irky Wheat 
vont ſtrike ſo ſoon, or receive thi- mill-dew 
light, as the white, yellow, or red La- 
bas; as being of a more hardy, rougher 
ature than any of them are; and there- 
oe is much more ſown of late, not only 
or its better reſiſting thoſe Honey-dews, but 
lo for growing very well on our poor 
ands and Tilths; where it obtains a bet= 
er Body than the yellow or red Loams, and 
ratly yields in the Ear; which makes the 
armer ſay, the Pirks are a more ſure 
top, than either of them; and ſells in the 


arket for very near as much as Loams; 
and 
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. Chiltern 6 Pak 

8 2 become a more general Ir 5 

"+ dur Chiltern Country than any other. 

1 Tas Red Larnas indeed has the i 
ag TM 84 and Kernel of all others, and re 

5 dhe moſt ancient and beſt Wheat Bir 
. the fineſt Flour; but this will not 

ſo in our chiltern, lean Lands; becau 4 
requires a rich, loamy Clay, wherewith 

Vales generally abound ; and but few N 

dees in our higher Country will furniſh d 

ſort. of Soil; when it is ripe it makes fi 
Show, by its red,, fire-colour'd Straw-a 

Ear z as does alſo the yellow Lamas, whi 

in its beſt Appearance; and is nat. infer 

in its Flour to the Red. 

Bu r this White-lamas Wheat i is, be |. 

be more ſowed. (in my Opinion) than a 

in our Chiltern, for it's agreeable Growthi 

our high Grounds ; and is remarkable it 

even Kernel throughout its Ear, 9 

others, and the vaſt Crops it returns « 

on our poor Grounds; and ſometimes » 

Tilths, which Properties cannot. be boy 

ther of the yellow or red Sorts : Alſo. for ti 

whitiſh, yellow Caſt of its Skin, which a 

en Flour and Bread not to they | 

'- coarſe asothers will. : 

Tur dugdale, coarſe Wheat is md 

of late rejected by our Farmers, and the 

fore ſown by few ; however, there are fo 

that ſow it for the great Conveniency | 


affords above all others in growing ris 


1 ant poot ee 28 En one ende 

;p of Clover or other Graſs; it is alſo goc 

o ſhelter St. Foin and Clover, ſown e 
in September; it will not be mill-dew'd or 
lphted 1 when others are, by reaſon of its Beards: 
or will it receive the Wets like others; and | 
\crefore when Wheat in general is grown by 
ins after it is reaped, this will prove moſt ex- 
lent to grind amongſt it; its Hardineſs makes 
tbe own much in the North, where it will 
* if ſown late in the Spring. 


6 Eftimation of the here and Prof of © the 
Wheat Cxor, ſor the Year 1732 


DEN T fer one Arte of arable, incloſ-} 1; & | 
ed Ground at Little Gaddeſden for „ © 12 0 
ne h > 3 Irs} *) es 
yang the ſama Acre — 1 0 0 
wo Bubels and g bull of Seed, at three? 0 „ 
Hpillings per Buſbel — — = 
bg f ap times one Are, at fix Shil- 1 
"gs the firſt, and four Shillings each the 6 14 6 
wo laſt times, and one, Harroightns \ 
uaping and Carrying the Acre of Wheat o 6 6 
þ going three Loads — — 3 9 


1. d e 


bereof received fot three | 
Loads of Wheat, contain- 2 2 © 
ing frve Buſhels each . 
raw and Op” — 0 11 6 
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HIS Sumin mer, 17 32 e ace 
cout the Chiltern Country a pool 
DTCirop, chat generally yielded abo 
four Quarters of an Acre, pee reaſon the Spring 
was dry, and the ſowing Seaſon. conſequent 
ly good. This was ſucceeded with a thowk 
ery Summer, that brought o plentiful Crops} 
ſo that ſome, eſpecially in the Vale, L. Uh 
but that was only in a few particular 
ces, that did not affect the. Price of 1 
general: for about Mrchaelmas , it ſold hat 
for twelve and thirteen Shillings a Gua! + 
in all our Markets, having had a moſt fd 
dry, cool Harveſt, that gave us an Oppom 
nity of Inning it in very good Order, Which 
'by courſe muſt cauſe it to {ell ay much 
the Malſter's Profit. 
Tus Year was attended with. bez 90 
ceſs than the preceding Summer, for. tai 
was a long time without Rain, and the bil 
tom Grains came up, while the top ones H 
dry, fo that at Harveſt there was both gu 
and ripe Corn, that made a great deal d 
bad Malt; for when Barley is cut ga 
though it be houſed dry, it will ſhrink, * 
be a thin, lean, green Body, w. 
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ſt lovely Crop, by means of liquoring 
\ * * 7 . / "gh - * 


wt 
2 


. 
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tent Spirit, with Which the Seed is impreg 


jielded more than any I ever had before, 
and yet ſowed only three Buſhels on an Acre 


would adviſe all Perſons whatſoever , that 
ſow Barley and other Grain, to make con- 
ſtant uſe of, and purſue the Directions of 
this or the former Receipt, and they may 
depend on it to have their Expectation fully 
lnſwered, as I have proved by Experience, 


Was ripe generally ſooner than the Wheat, 
and there was ſome ſo rank, that grew, I 
| «Pa . | heard, 


withſtanding, 1 had then a 


eceipt 


cording to that Receipt. © Therefore T 


Tayis Summer, the forward ſowed Barley 
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e by the Power of that moſt natural 5 
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212. Chiltern 0 „5 
heard, about Stony- Stratford, that t hey mom. 
ed it, and had ſeveral Loads of Hay, and y 
had a good Crop of 11 at TH ryeſt. 


ies upon it, and fed them till the "fink: 
Week in May, but took e 5 ca f 
quite bare; this tam'd. its Luxurianey 5 10 
brought on a ſtrong, full Crop. 17 

Bo T theſe Operations ought. to * attend! 
ed with Judgment, elſe Barley may be a 
well ſpoiled as improved as it Happened; 
once by a Lord's Manager, who ſeeing ; 
Crop that he thought too rank, ordered it 
to be rolled to keep it back; the Man hal 
not long proceeded, before an experiene( 
Perſon convinc'd the Chieftain he was wrong 
upon which he deſiſted, but ſpoiled whit 
had been cruſh'd; for it is to be ſuppoſed, 
the Barley was then ſpindled, and the Chalk 
fo bruiſed by the Role, as hindered it after 
_ wards from coming to good. a 
BARLEY is a Grain that won't ſhed like 
other Corns, and therefore in the Vale, where 
they have open Fields, and no Hedges not 
Woods, in ſome Places they let it ſtand il 
it is at- full Maturity, mow, and carry it 1. 
way the ſame Day, or the next aſter; . 
ſo proceed, often cutting and carrying again 
the Danger of Rains; becauſe there Tank 
Barley of theſe rich Grounds lies ſo thick 
as makes it difficult drying it again; by 


which Method they are the more ſure of 
* 


having goo Bafey, ow” ed Wey ya de- 
pend 5 baving g. ood. Malt; for this jos - 
rents. the Kernel's 8 i 2 which it will 
be ſure to do if mowell too ſoon. Jet the 
Malſters ſay, that 1 it Hands till it is very 
ripe, it thickens the Skin, makes it Hie h co- 
our'd, and more unfit to make pM le: 5 
And that if the Corn gets a Rednels, it it will 
not make pale Malt at all. e 
BAR L F Vis a tender , that EY 
well as ſome others endure the Froſts and 
cold chilly Wets that often overtake it; 
when it is ſown early in the Spring, and 
bring it under a red and ſometimes a yel- 
ow, dying Colour. And therefore. too 7 
ſowing 18 often as great a Fault as too late; 


what 

le hut when this Misfortune chances to hap- 
baren, then the warm Dreſſings of Soot, Aſhes, 
free (c. give a great Relief towards its _— 


rery : Yet this laſt mild Winter, 1731. 
Farmer by St. Alban's, ſowed Dugdale Wheat 
(as being the hardieſt and coarſeſt Sort of all) 
n a Barley Stubble on one Ploughing, and 
narroughed it in: The Wheat thrived, and 
he beginning of April the Barley was in 
Ear, + Kernels — left in the 
roun 


nk I Lands naturally wet, it has been 
nick practiſed as a good Piece of Huſbandry, to 
% lough it the laſt time into Stitches, and 


rough them well down, and then ſow 


he Batley ar and r it in. This is done 
P 1 | to 


2 1 „ Chbiliern and 7 ale” 


to ſecure it againſt the Fury of Wes and 
Colds, which it is more than W labl 
to in the Vale and flat Lands. 

AN old, rich Man that rents «code 
ble Farm, had a great Crop of Barley, that he 
could not fell for more than twelve Shilling 
per Quarter; the Price ſo provok'd his Avaric, 
that he would not part with it for that Ver; 


but the next he offered it to Sale again, and _— 

was refuſed by the Malſters, who would nol x, Sr. 

venture on it on any Account as fearing it 

would not rightly work; but the Owner 

malted it, and it came very well; the kf 

he ſowed, but firſt tried a little to fee if (NM E975 
would ſpire. $0 that it is plain, Barley will 

malt and grow, if kept two Years or mor, Bl 

rovided jt did not ſuffer by the Heat of te Te 7 


Fs 


An 1 N the i Cr oP, as itge 
nerally happened in the Chiltern Country i 


le r 1732. 


worſt 1 
the cold 
mer bot 
times be 
Year ſu; 
fold for 
Barley \ 
teen, an 
but a ve 
great on 
of a Ba 
of a WI 


* 
2 N T of one Acre of arable, in 1 
cloſed Ground for one Year — -0 
— three times and harr onghing o 1þ( 
Dreſjmg one Acre — 100 
Four Buſhels of Sed —— — 08 ( 
Fa axes end - for one Aere, Se by } 


5 
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Brought ober — 3 0 6 
Mowing and Cocking Cs 0.2 & 
Carrying three Loads from the Field — 0 3 © 
Threſhing four Quarters —— © 5 © 
- + . d. 
Whereof received for four) 1 = 
. Quarters of Barley, at 2 16 0 
145.cach bd 
Fir Straw and Cha, 0 11 © 1 
F — RS 


e e eee 
C HAP. XXXI. 
The Nature and Improvement of Oars. 


HIS is a hardy Sort of Grain, and beſt 
1 of all agrees with, and flouriſhes in the 
worſt Tilths, in the pooreſt Grounds, and in 
the coldeſt Clime; is truly neceſſary to the Far- 
mer both in Houſe and Stable, and pays ſome- 
times better than Barley, as both laſt and this 
Tear ſufficienly proved: The Oat in the firſt 
fold for twelve Shillings per Quarter, when the 
Barley was ſixteen ; and now the Barley is four- 
teen, and the Oat twelve; ſo that the Price has 
but a very ſmall difference, but the Charge a 
great one; for it is well known, that the Charge 
of a Barley Crop is not much leſs than that 
of a Wheat; as may be thus proved, viz. 


P 4 9 For 


- 


26 2 an 5 Pale 0 


FEE der 45 roth 

For the er 173 2. I T3 

E NT for one Acre of, arable J\ J. 8 umb 
Ground, one Year in the In- bey bi 

cloſure at Gaddeſden is — o 12 Mn Ox 
 Phughing and * once — o 6 ere, 
Seed or Buſhels — — 85 > © 6 5 nion, f 
| Mowing and cocbing— — '0 7 (Wor the 
_ Carrying four Loads — — " e , bough 
 Threſhing and cleaning far Ware I vbich 
ters, at Is. each | Je 4 (t his 
Taxes and Tythe that the Tents pi pay 5 erer 
4. 15 one Aer 5 — — to : 4 q one; n 
e 2 eſecial 

2 + dl. 1 10% Bean o 
Whereof received for) s oe 
four Qyarters of Oats, (2 8 0 I boer is 
_ at 128. per Quarter — >. 1 
„ Tron” 0 11 ons fo 
eee LR depener: 

certain 


Profit 110 frequent 


O Ars in many Grounds are made ue white ( 
of in fatting Hogs, eſpecially when Peas att back OT 
dear, as they were the laſt Year, 1731, f to Ear 
- then five Buſhels were worth eleven di more 
lings with us, and the Oats twelve Shilling ihmen 


Encreaſc 
almoſt e 
the bla 
of Hogs, 


per Quarter; theſe they boil in a Copper 
till they become very plump, and produce 4 
Quantity of Liquor which they impron, 
by putting Bran, Barley-meal, Oat-meal, of 
 Ground-rye into it, and ſo make a ſort of 


Broth 


proth or Bouillon, that alternately they give 
the Swine : With both theſe, they fat great 


In Oxforſbire. But by the way I muſt ob- 
krve, their Reaſon for ſo doing, in my Opi- 
ion, is, becauſe their Grounds are too poor 
for the Bean and Pea; or that they are 
thought dearer than the Oat for this Uſe, 
which made a Neighbour of mine one Year 
at his Hogs. with dry Oats; but that can 


never be ſo good a way as with the boil'd 


cane; nor can I think the Oat (the boil'd one 

especially) will make ſo firm a Bacon as the 

bean or Pea, though perhaps as ſweet; for 
it is certain that the looſer the Food is, the 
boſer is the Meat, 45 Ne, 


umbers of Porkers and Bacon Hogs, that 
they bring to St. Andrew's Fair, at Brackly 


* 


I ſome Places in the Vale, they ſow 


Oats for a Change to the Ground, leſt it 
degenerate under the conſtant Growth of 
certain. particular Crops; therefore are Oats 


frequently ſowed, but then they are the 


bite Oats; for in the rich Grounds, the 


black ones run too much into Stalk, and leſs 


WF into Ear; when the white ones, that have 


| 
a more leafy Stalk, and draw more Nou- 


10 *moſt as plump as Barley; tis this, and not 
the black Oat that is here meant for fatting 
of Hogs, OR e 


6; - . 


iſhment from the Ground, bear to a great 
acreaſe a large, bulky Grain, ſometimes 
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CHAP. ; hae” 


= The N. ature and 1 mprovemnt v6 « 
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A NY are - the different 4 af 10 Countr 

that are ſown in this Kingdom, beſt R 
whereby the Farmer has his Choice for 4 Straw ; 
proper Soil, Clime, and Seaſon ; but for nynoſtly 
Part, * ſow at preſent only thres ſorts, tho © 
have found to anſwer beſt; and Gs ao about 
the Horn-grey, Maple, and Blue-pea. T vors a 
firſt is accounted with a great deal 0 of Re better - 
ſon, the hardieſt of Hog-peas, and is of ple ſhc 
good Size, and preferr'd to» all others u vill bi 
the chalky Soils, where it will admit of be the Bc 
ing ſowed forwarder than any other, which "cry f 
is a Perfection very much in favour. of ful of fever 
Ground; becauſe by this means it enjoys al Beans 
the Spring Wets in this dry Soil, . there · 8 
were t 


by obtains an early Head that covers, ſhads 
and defends the Earth about cheat? from of the 
the ſcorching Heats of Summer, that- other Wets 
wiſe would dry up and wither their Root: Month 
Alſo on Gravels this Pea has the like Suc- Tr 
ceſs, which makes the Farmer ſow them in and is 
theſe two Soils preſently after Chriſtma, on pre 


where they ſtrain them in after the Plough plough 
in broad Lands, and harrough them after _— 
culinar 


wards, till they are almoſt ready to appears 


inſomuch that about Ivingboe, and 8 
otac 


ſhort t 


EIS Ld a had 
r 
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ther Places, they ſow no other ſort but 
his in their Chalks and Gravels, on one 
Ploughing after Wheat or Barley Crops, 

Tu E Maple is a larger and ſweeter Pea 
for the Hog, but ſomewhat more tender: 
This is chiefly ſown all over the Chiltern 
Country in March, and is found to make the 
belt Returns of all others in both Grain and 
Straw; and therefore the .preſent Practice 
moſtly runs in an equal Mixture in theſe 
wo forts of Peas, that are ſown together 


nors and in ſeveral Soils, and this for the 


ple ſhould miſs, tis hoped the Horn grey 
will hit; which is having two Strings to 
the Bow; as 1s alſo often done after the 
ery ſame Method, by ſowing a Mixture 
of ſeven Pecks of Peas, and ſeven Pecks of 
Beans on an Acre: This. way proved ex- 
ceeding well this Spring, when the Beans 
were the beſt Crop ever known; while many 
of the Peas were ſpoiled by the Chill of 
Wets and Froſts that attended the whole 
Month of May, 1732. _ | 

THz Blue Pea is a more tender fort, 
and is ſown both earlier and later in April, 
on prepared Ground that has been twice 
ploughed : This Pea oftentimes returns great 
Crops, is a moſt ſweet ſort for any of the 
culinary Uſes, and alſo fats Swine in a very 
dort time; but the Haulm or Straw of this 
3 | | — 


8 


bout the ſeventh of March, in ſeveral Ma- 


better Afſurance. of a Crop; for if the Ma- 


* 


5 


the Peas ? "that a y ef ö ll He 
Eel] 0 being jg 1 "FP 
than all other Peas, is ay more endo. .. 


ed with this pernitions « Quality. But nl... in 
1s Aa great Difference 1 in the Nature er 
Pei ſome of them will boil i i a Tit Hef time 
to à great Sc nels, others fs ' requ jire- 4 Jonpe 
time, An ſome will never boil ſo ſweet and; 
kind : The Reaſon of this T |; take to be ow. 


ing to the particular] 
wherein they grow ;. for. that off the! tif 


Clays is. commonly churliſh and ſour; that 


In one 
dtitches 


of the Loams much better ; but that of 4 no the 
Chalks, Sands, and Gravels exceed all: terwa 
in Sweetneſs and Quality ; therefore the be eady t 
boiling Peas are alla to come ee, Stub 
three C Nas d 


Tun Horn-grey is beſt 85 
Beans, becauſe it will endure 


with them at Candlemas ,. 33 Ik 4 


on anot 
he Pea: 
he far 
Deans 1 
ot {ucc 


. 


ſorts of Ground, and WII lter 
one Ploughing than any other't'7 


Kinds have each their reci iprocal” Beuel ; 


ep 8 whe: 3 E 
dhe weak e lalm I. 2 55 


phoſe Ground 18 in Mod 7 t ow Pes 
lone, or Beans Of Peas together (which they | 
ill Half. ware) h auſe then the Sheep can't 
ved amongſt then Add eat up the wild - 
ock which often infeſt them; 


Pa es: 


but in the clean 5 Zea 
bbeep till Blofſom-time to eat up theſe 


rnb them off. „ 

Peas in our lber are ſown Gert 
ays, and to find out the right, a: Perſon 
owed them after three different Methods 
In one Field, viz. The firſt was on Wheat 


ing the Plow, and ſtraining them in; and 
afterwards barroughed till they were almoſt 
eady to appear. 'The ſecond was on a Bar- 
ky Stubble that was once Ploughed, and the 
Peas directly harroughed in. The third was 


be ſame, and ploughed in as they do the 
Beans in the Vale: The two firſt Ways did 
ot ſucceed ſo well as the laſt; for it being a 


8 ea will ſhade che Roots of th te Bean, , 


ans they turn in their 


eeds; then they take them out, leſt DT 
ditches, which was done by a Man's follow 


on another Piece the ſame Stubble, where 
he Peas were firſt ſown . by Broad-caft over 
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wet Sum! mer, the Peas Hat were pe cn 


in broad Lands, made their way * xr Bar. 
and proved the beſt Crop. The Stitch inter 
next beſt; but them only harroughed in E Cbapte: 
ſometimes dry, and when the firſt haſty ge ime ir 
Rain fell, they burſt, and ſo the es il wer th 


| of that part of his Cop. 1 when tl 

| Woes wer the 
| Remarks on a the Ne au half U. 

ceeds 

[a gnhuaLy tins Gupta I | oft co 
ſowing them after the ſecond Way ; -W © 


was on a Barley Stubble that I ſowed my de rained 
and then ploughed them in, and harrougt ad well 
it directly; but my Plough- -man ay eme d 
harrough them enough, which cauſed do it, 

to lie too much under Cover; To that whalrough : 
the Rains fell, this gravelly Soil became Wſvbcrcb) 
bound, that the Peas could not get cent pai 
Therefore this ſort of Operation is beſt pan the 8 
formed in looſe, loamy, mouldy Ground, a ea, as 
harroughed well down, , that the Peas mf hurroug 
without Difficulty make their Way out willoravels, 
their ſoft, tender Heads. It alſo oſtentim certain!) 
happens that theſe Peas only harroughed MH G 
on broad Lands, lying almoſt on the SurfuqſWQChills o 
of the Ground, is not only expos'd to tb me . 
devouring Vermin ; but by the Heat of teen the 

Sun and Drineſs of the Weather, they (hn Land is 
vel up, and dye away for want of a de Riſq 
Moiſture. The beſt Way then that I kon Rains | 
of, and what I now ad * bot they arc 
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a 8 of 
e | 


n Gravels and Loams, is to give my Wheat 
x Barley Stubbles two Ploughings in the 
inter, after the manner ſhewed in the 
hapter of Ploughing , and at the proper 
ime in the Spring ſow half my Seed all 


wer the top, and Harrough them in; this is 
half Under-thorough, and half Over, and 
xceeds all others except Drilling. The 
rost common Way is this, if Peas are to be 
own on the Wheat Stitch; then they are 
rained in after the Plough, and harrough- 


ſome do it two ſeveral Ways; firſt,” they 
do it, by running the Plough up one Tho- 


whereby a Ridge or Bout is made; this lies 
great part of the Winter as a Stitch, on this, 


Pea, as they do on the Wheat Stitch, and 
harrough down : Now this is either done on 
Gravels, Loams or Clays ; in the Clays it is 


üme Management is moſt agreeable ; and 
on the Gravels, either the Stitch or broad 
Land is right: But here is a particular fort 
ot Riſque attends this Soil; for if the great 
Rains preſently ſucceed the ſowing here , 
they are ſurely bound in and come to little, 

1 from 


wer the level Ground, and plough it in; 
ben that is done, I ſow. the other half all 


ed well afterwards. If on a Barley Stubble, 
rough and down another near the firſt, 


in the Spring, they plough and train in the 


« 
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certainly the beſt, becauſe the Pea in this 
cold Ground is more delivered from the 
Chills of Froſts and Wets ; in the Loams the 
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from the Hardneſs of the Cruſt of the O band 
to ſuffer the Pea to come out and enlug o ſce 

* it ſelf: This was the Caſe of many A oil; 
this laſt Spring in the Gravels, where ſom t; fo 
Showers fell on the ſowing of the Peas, m which 
ſpoiled a great many Crops ; fo that Pull tha i 
may plant, and Apollos water, but tis GO nl this b 
that gives the Encreaſe ; for thoſe that well Qualit 
ſown in a dry Seaſon, did very well almot{ics ag 
every where: It is this makes Farming fu (s doc 
a Lottery, that there is no Aſſurance of or Gra 
Crop of any ſort, becauſe all Field Vegn . T n 
bles are expos d to the Rigours of Weather, WM: loam 
And it's further plain, that Gravel 'is thecious, i 
moſt binding Earth of all others from that w 
great Uſe of it in the London Pavemen any ot 
where, after their Work is finiſhed, they {ſroughlz 
ſpread the Gravel over it, to keep it tog mer ei 
ther againſt' the moſt ponderous Carriage: MEarth i 
So here the very Haulm, or Stalk is ſo bound ifſcomple: 
and locked up, as not able to encreaſe dung v 
Bulk, and fo pines and dwindles to the Lobry hart 


become 
and kce 
after th 
oa W 
Tyr 
Ing to 


Mead of 


of whole Crops; this was very viſible un 
our fifty Acres common Field this Summer, 
1732, Where the Loams returned excellent 
Peas; while thoſe in the raſhy Gravels d 
the ſame Field, went off by the Rains bind- 
ing them in. . 1 
Fo R this very Reaſon, as well as to fur 
ther the Growth of the Pea as other Grain, 


it is of late diſcovered to be excellent Hus. 
1 bean 


ings ani 
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bandry to chalk theſe Gravels, which at firſt, 
| muſt own, ſeemed to move my Wonder, 

to ſee a warm, dry Soil, dreſs a warm, dry 
Soil; but Experience warrants the Trath of 
it; for there is a third Nature in the Chalk, 
which effectually anſwers the Intention; and 

that is, its dilating looſe and ſhattering Parts ; 

this being contrary to the Gravel's binding 

Qulity, makes their two opponent Proper- 
ties agree, and become one moſt natural Soil 
(as does alſo Sand) fit for almoſt every Grain 

or Graſs, except Beans, ES. 

TH 1s then on ſuch. a Mixture, becomes 
a loamy Gravel, and is allowed by the Judi- 
cious, to be of a knitting, kerning Nature, 
that will more ſurely run into Corn, than 
any other Ground, provided they are tho- 
roughly ploughed, dreſſed, and a wet Sum- 
mer enſues. And when this compounded 
Earth is obtained, that it may be the more 


A compleat, if twenty Loads of long Horſe- 
lung was ploughed into an Acre, and Bar- 
ey harroughed on the fame, it will lie and 
become a watering Pot to retain the Wets, 
end kcep this dry Ground moiſt, a long while 


after the Rains have fell, and fo likewiſe. 
* a Wheat Crop. - Ge 
THis therefore is a moſt natural Dreſ- 
ng to a hungry Gravel, and this will do in- 
tad of Coney-clippings, Rags, Horn- ſha- 
ngs and Hoofs, as I have formerly hinted. - 
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amg. in 
with North and Eaſt Winds, — with 
ſome heavy Rains and Froſts; this fo ctip- 

pled the Peas, as to cauſe many of them tl, 
be ſomewhat Red-headed and die: For uf bollo 
dhe Maxim is, when they go away ia wn g 
Weather, on red or yellow Clays, or wet, 5 
loamy Grounds, they ſeldom or never come 8 
again; but if they fail in dry Weather, they 
often recover. In this ſort of wet call 
Weather in the Spripg, it is, that the Chal 
which has been laid on, and ploughed int 
the Clays and Loams, does a great deal d 
Service to the Peas, by abſorbing the Wet 
and keeping the Roots looſe and warm; 
do likewiſe the ſeveral Ploughings for Pei 
which ſo meliorate and hollow the Earth, 
that the cold Water gets down. and lodya 
below the Roots of the Peas, and fo pre Jos 
ſerves them from that Chill, that 'otherwile _ "s 
perhaps would bave deſtroyed them, and ti TW 
is the more apt to do it in Grounds but ond 8 
ploughed, and that are four, clung and 
heavy; yet is there this Difference in Va fe 
ty of Seaſons that affects the Pea. A Fiel berecf, 
was ſown with Peas in wet Weather, anf been Bu 
another in dry; a-- dry Summer ſucceed 1s. 8, 
and © thoſe ſown in the wet proved the blfW'raw 
Crop; becauſe by the cloſe Texture of Cart Lo 
Earth the Water was retained; nor couff By, 

. the Sun and Air ſo eaſily penetrate, dry, " 
1 „ oa 8 pard 


pare! 
Grou 
N 


genera 
while 
hm 


2 
$ eed fou 


Taxes an 


Ground. it 
Now as all Chalks and Sands are Ps 


hollow, ſpungy, dry, and warm Nature, the 
Peas that grow in either of theſe Soils, not- 
withſtanding the Exceſs of Wets and Colds - 
that often make them red-headed and pine, 
generally recover again and be good Crops, 
while thoſe on Clays and Loams entirely periſh.” . 


THEs= ſeveral foregoing Reaſons cauſed 
many good and bad Crops of Peas this Har- 
veſt ; and therefore I ſhall make my Eſtimate 
of them, as near as I can, according to the 
Medium of both, vi. = 


ENT for one Acre one Year — © 12 
 Phughing and e once © 6 
deed four Buſbelss — E 
Hing and coching— — O 
Carrying four Loads from the Field — 0 
Threſhing eighteen Buſbels of Peas — © 
Taxes and 2 — © 


„ 

2 creek for eigl- ) 

teen Buſhels of Peas, at 1 130 

18. 8d, per Buſhel — £4, 

trau and Chai (fWwo 

Cart Loadsof Strawand\3 2 0 

oght Buſhels of 9 . 3 
Q 2 
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WY their Roots „ as in the more looſe 8 
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21s Cw and : 
which deſerve the particular Regard: of al 
thoſe who are concerned in their Growth 


and Feed: In Soils I have taken Notice d T 
ſome already; but here I ſhall further c. well, 
ferve, that in ſandy Grounds beyond Le » rec 
fon-Buzzard, they run chiefly upon the Hul ducin 
_ Pea, which this Earth is found to endowllill more 
with a great Sweetneſs and Soundnefs, ui becau 
doth alſo the Turnep and Carrot; and 3 will f 
| this is a tender Pea, that loves a dry, wam they ] 
Ground, here it is delivered from land © Fe. 
ing Wets, and receives more than in any6 fattenj 
ther Earth, the warm Reflection of the Sand 
that ripens them early, though they are ſo Serge 
| So likewiſe the Poppin or Poplar Pe 
is a fine brown Sort, with a black Eye, th 
requires to be ſown late, as in the beginnuy . 
of April, and yet will be ripe generally it The | 
fore the Wheat; this is a large ſweet he 
rather bigger than the Maple, and will 
turn a very great Crop: They were firſt Sn 
troduced into our Country by a great Fan Ac 


er from Berk/hire, and is now much in 1M tice th 


queſt, eſpecially for ſowing in Drills au Tome, 
by the Plough, and houghed by Men, s Reput: 
mentioned in my firſt Part, Page 35. . moſt i 
alſo for faſt feeding of Swine ; but is a WW ordina 


apt to make the Fleſh looſe ; and ſo b Ailesb; 
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i more limber and flabby, than the Bean or 
_ ay other ... 
Tur Maple is a brave large Pea, feeds 
vel, but not fo hard as the Horn-grey, which 
b reckoned the beſt of all Hog Peas, for pro- 


= 
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becauſe they are ſweeter, go farther, and 


— 
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they had rather give ten Shillings for a Load 

1 Eh . | 

o Peas, than eight for a Load of Beans for 

ol fattening of Hogs. © re. 
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C HAP. XXXIIL 
The IV, 1 and I mprovement of the 
BEAN. 


* 
* 


Account of the former and preſent Prac- 
tice that is now on Foot about AHilesbury and 
Jame, where the Farmers are under as good 
Reputation for right Vale Management as 
moſt in England; and this they have more than 
ordinary Encouragement for, eſpecially about 
Ailesbury, by reaſon their Land is ſo good, 

. 2 | an 


4 


Blue Pea, which being the ſweeteſt and 
ſofteſt of any, will cauſe the Fleſh to be - 


ducing the firmeſt Fleſh: Now all Peas are 
more greedily eat by Swine than the Bean, 


will fat ſooner, which makes many ſay, that 


SHALL enter upon this Subject with an 


4\ 
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that they ſow three Years together, and fil. 
low the fourth. Here it is then, that they 
have very much left off the former Faſhion 
of ſowing their Horſe-beans broad Cuſt, cr 
on the top of the Ground, and then plough. 

| Ing them in; becauſe by fowing them in 
this promiſcuous random Manner, the Sheep 
have not that Opportunity of ſuch an ape 
| free Paſſage to and, fro to come at thei 
Meat, as they have by fowing them in 4 
more regular Method, as I ſhall ſhew by 
and by. Alfo their other old way of fel. 
ting Beans is now much laid aſide, to gin 
Place to the more new and better one; far] 
formerly Men, Women, and Children, uſed 
with a Stick or Dibber to make Holes in 
the Ground, and others would follow and 
ut them in. To amend this, there was a 
mofe late Invention, that was to make the 
Holes at an equal Diſtance, by the 8 77 
of a Wheel, like that in a Barrow, whic 
a Perſon followed and dropt in the Beans; 
this alſo proved both tedious and - charge 
able, and is moſtly done with. Wherefore | 

T A E preſent Practice and beſt of all i 
performed thus: The Foot Plough has a Bn 
or Hopper affixed to it, that will hold & 


bout half a Buſhel of Seed, and fo made, thi 


as it is drawn along a Thorough, the Bean 
falls gradually out of the fame at equal pro 
per Diſtances; when this is done, they plougb 
another Thorough that fills in the firſt and 

: - Covers 
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covers the Beans; in this ſecond they ſow 
nothing, but proceed to ſow a third as was 
the firſt ; this is ſowing one "Thorough and 
miſſing the next, whereby an exact Diſtance 


— 


Thorough and Thorough ; this they har- 
rough clean down, and by. this Method che 
Sheep have a ſort of a Path-way left them, to 
feed on the Graſs and Weeds that grow a- 
mongſt the Beans, which gives them an Op- 
I portunity - better to deſtroy the Curlock, 
Wild-oat, Hairy-bind or Hell-weed, and o- 
ther Weeds that generally infeſt this fort of 
Cod-ware: The two firſt are eaſily deſtroy- 
ed by the Sheep that are turned into the 
Beans when they are not above a handful 
high; but the laſt is a moſt deſtructive 
Weed that runs Miles together, if the Crop 
of Beans grows, in that Length of Ground ; 
here it will twiſt and faſten its thready 
Entanglements to them almoſt from top 
to bottom; and where it fixes, there it 
wounds both Bean and Stalk, till it ruins all 
or moſt part of the Crop by its prickly Pines: 
But where this takes its Original or Root from, 
has been the Inquiſition of many Farmers, 
whoſe Attempts. have proved vain, as not 
being able to make a true Diſcovery thereof; 
which has occaſioned a Notion that its firſt 
Riſe or Root is directly from the Bean Stalk, 
as Moſs is from a Tree, and ſo from each 
dtalk 'tis thought to receive its Subſiſtence, 
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is left throughout the half Land, between 


of the ſeveral Weeds betwee 
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and wounds and deſtroys the very Suk: 
that breeds and feeds it. 
'Now by this Method Wo + fowikg; the 


Bains out of the Hopper in Thoroughs or. 


Rows, at about fixteen Inches apart, the 


Sheep that are the only Doctors to cure this 


horrid Diſeaſe, have more Room than for- 


merly to make their Marches amongſt them, 


and thereby are, as it were, directed in queſt 


ſo that in their Paſſings a 4 Repaſiing for 
ſome Months together, 
meet with, and very much break in ſunder 
the tenacious Parts of its running Binders,” | 

THERE is alſo a ſecond great Benefit in 
this new Way of diſtant regular ſowing of 

Beans, for here is that room given for the 
Sun and Air to come at their ſeveral Stalks, 
which is not in former Methods, whereby 
the Bloſſoms are much ſooner dry'd after 
the Rains, that not a little contributes to 

the Improvement of the Bean; for it is ſure 
ly true, that Wets are often grand Imped- 


ments to the Kerning of the Bean as well a 
other Fruit, by waſhing off the flowery Part 


or impregnating Seed, that is the chief Cauk 
of the Beans and other Fruits Germination: 
This is plain to the very Hedger, that the 
more room any Vegetable has, the better 
It ſets for Fruit, and bears the greater Crop; 
for where the Sun has moſt room, there it 


has moſt Influence, for the Setting, Key 
an 


n the Row; 


they .conſequently: 


ind Pr 
Reaſon 
plentift 
dry Ti 
cannot 
Wet f 
fits ha 
couragy 
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A 
and Production of Fruit. It is for this very 
Reaſon alſo, that the Farmer's _ for a 
plentiful Crop are enlarged, when he ſees a 
dry Time for the Bloom of the Wheat, which 
cannot perform its due Office, if too much 
Wet falls in that Seaſon. All which Bene- 
fits have yearly yielded more and more En- 
couragement to the Farmer to proceed after 
this new Methodz becauſe they have not 
ſuſtain' d that Loſs from theſe Weeds as here- 
tofore, ſince their Sheep have had more room 
to come at and deſtroy them: And now the 


are brought under a univerſal Agreement to 
let them feed amongſt the Beans till the 
twentieth Day of May, when they take them 
out for good, leſt they eat and ſpoil the Bloſ- 
ſom, which they will certainly do by their 
Mouths or Rub, if they can come at them. 

In the Vale they reckon themſelves un- 
der a better Chance for a Crop of Beans 
when they ſee the Ground turns up Flitch- 
thorough, as they call it; that is, when the 
Earth is ſowed and ploughed, it proves wet 
and heavy, this a Bean dearly loves; for 
then they are not in very great Apprehen- 
= of the Hairy-weed, Wild-oat, nor Cur- 
ock. 

No R are they in any fear of burying their 
Bean in ſuch heavy Earth, becauſe it being 
a black, fat Mould, inclining ſomething to a 
Cay, will by the Froſts, Rains, and Winds 

- -—— 


Vale Farmers, particularly about Azlesbury, 


be hee, and , 
10 1 crumble, and become ballon, ines, 
| afterwards eaſily to let the Bean cut; by -nty 
if they are forced to ſow, and plough N "No: 
Bean in, when their. Ground is in'a . he Be: 
light Condition, they generally are attach, ed 
oh that fatal and other Weeds, fo 4h hapte 
they never dare give (ages e two. flag umme 

gs for Beans. „ gore F 

NzxT I come to treat of another Dill zuſe in 
ter appertaining to the Bean, that (Tn tes Of 
to GOD) ſeldom happens; becauſe, t othei 

once it has got a full Power, I never quenc 
it curable by the Art of Man; ; Dor e erefor 
knew it happen in ſuch a great Degre MM: the 
did about five Years ago; and then it Me dry 
came a general Calamity in many Po nantit 


88 both in Chiltern and Vale amongſt the Bento thi 


At firſt it is plain that a Honey or Milde Mit 


was the previous Cauſe of the ſ. xx 
this fell in that dry Summer ſo thick. lence 
| ſhewed it ſelf a glutinous Subſtance, in gef the 

Quantities upon the Heads and Stalks ot " Me be 

Beans, where it ſoon bred an. Inſect, 25 mor 

by ſome The Dolphin Fly, of a black £ nd exh 


— about the Bigneſs of a Till; 4 5 re the 
creaſed into ꝗwarms, that hung on the B apour, 
Stalks, and devoured in ſome Lands, bfaady 
Bloſſom, Beans and Leaves, ſo that ge Cau 
Numbers of Stalks appeared naked, be Oc 
ſome other Lands in one and the ſame 50 bad Al 
better eſcaped; in ſhort, there was not f Ren- 


a OP.» and "_ not ſo good 3 as at o0Wrounds 
tima, 
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mes, which A the Price to above 
ty-four Shillings per Quarter. 

Now to account for this Malady amongſt 
e Beans, I can only fay, it is my bare 
njecture , as I have ſaid before in the 
hapter of the Wheat, that in dry, hot 
ummers, the Exhalations of the Sun are 
"Ore powerful than in wet, cool ones; be- 
aſe in the latter · there are not thoſe Quan- 
tes of Vapours drawn up and let fall as 
t other times; and thoſe that are, by con- 
quence are of an aqueous, thin Body , and 
erefore not capable of making Lodgments 
n the ſeveral Vegetables; — they do in 
e dry, hot Seaſons, when there are greater 
Nuantities exhaled; and they more thicken'd 
to this gluey Subſtance, that falls and does | 
e Miſchief. 

HERE then appears alſo ä Ex- 
lence of this new Method of ſowing out 
the Hopper in Diſtances, for that, as I 
we before hinted, the Sun's drying Power 
more Room and greater Force to attract 
nd exhauſt the Wet amongſt the Beans, be- 
Ire they can emit a ſtagnated peſtiferous 
[apour, that not only perhaps encreaſes this 
alady , but alſo in — meaſure may be 
de Cauſe of Fevers and Agues, that are ſaid 
e occaſioned by the infanons Particles of 
bad Air, as is obvious from the many Parts 
f Kent and Eſſex that abound in low, wet 
rounds, where the Ague in particular is 
+ more 


- as - Chiltern 4 val 
more rife than in other Places, as 1 * 
experienced to my Coſt, when I lived at 
nor near Rocheſter ; and here I had alſo a 
other Reaſon to remember this Seay 
from the nightly Vexations of the 
ſome Knats, that. are thought to be bred f 00 
the Putrefaction of the = that the Sullids 

which the Water leaves on the Ground z s 
chief Cauſe of. 

Als o amongſt Thins I know a Fial 
that lives in the midſt of them, ſeldom if oy 
healthful for want of that Space that othe 
enjoy who live in leſs Shade and Clofy 
and partake more of the Sun's and Wind 
drying, falubrious Benefits, Therefore I i 
fer that all Cover, whether of Beans or 6 
ther Corn, or Trees, &c. have all their Te 
dencies in the Retentions of Wets, and th 
many ill Conſequences ariſing there from, 

HERE likewiſe is more room for ti 
Men to ſhake the Heads of the Beans wi 
a Rope, preſently after the Mill-dew i is fall 
on them; which ſupplies in a great Me 
ſure a good Shower of Rain, that often time 
ly falls, and happily waſhes off this fort 
Bird. lime Conſiſtence. 

IN light Grounds, ſuch as Chalks; 6 
vels and Sands, this Grain will not pro Xx 
which made it formerly ſo ſeldom fown | 
the Chiltern Country; however of late, 
may ſay within theſe ten Years paſt, uf 
are more ſown than eyen in Clays and 
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Loams, that are found to be many, even in 
ertfordſbire; in theſe Soils, in ſome Years 
grow wonderfully, and return prodigious . 
tops when the Peas are kill'd by the Seve- 
rity of Weather (eſpecially in Clays and 
Loams that have been chalked.) A greater 
aſtance of this I believe never was known, 
han the Summer 1732 , every where af- 
forded ; inſomuch that they were reckoned 

the beſt Crop of all other Grain. 
NoTwITHST ANDING this is the biggeſt. 
Grain of all others that is ſown in our Fields, 
yet it is often buried in our red Clays, by rea- 
ſon theſe ſtiff, cold Grounds, being of the 
moſt ſurly Nature, will not ſhoal, ſhatter 
nor crumble,, like the black and blueiſh 
Clays in the Vale, that yield even to the 
very Rains and Winds; when the Froſts and 
other Weather, that happen after the Beans 
lowing, often prove incapable of reducing 
this Land, ſo as to let the Bean have an 
eaſy Paſſage out with its Head: Wherefore 
[ have known it done at Whiſpnaud , three 
Miles from me, for a few Years paſt ; that 
they have ſown the Beans after one Plough- 
ing, by broad-cafting them on the Surface , 
and only harroughed them in, which has 
done much better than formerly, when they 
ploughed them in, as they did in the Vale. 
And though it may be thought ſtrange that 
this way is preferr'd, becauſe of the great 
Expoſure the Bean lies under to the vora- 
Cious. 
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cious Birds, Vermin, and Weather; pet 
has been by Experience found” to anfys 
| beſt here, 3 moſt of the Beans i 
get into Thoroughs, and there be buried h 
the Harrough-tynes ; for this fort of Ground 
by its ſticking Quality, will more eafily fi 
ten about and hold the Beans, whereby 1 
nutritive Parts are the more eaſily commy, 
nicated , and force on the Growth of thy 
Grain, that moſt naturally . agrees with thy 
fort of Soil. And if ſome. is carried amy, 
there may a ſmall Allowance the mote lg 
given in the Quantity ſown. - Now thi 
Seed is ſo liable to be burſted by Wets, an 
fhrunk by Droughts in ſuch Earth at Ca 
dlemas, when they are throwed into the 
Ground as the Pea is, that in ſuch Soil thy 
mult not be ſown till March, for this gets both! 
Root and Head by that time, whereby it y 
better able to reſiſt the Extremities of We. 
ther than the Pea, that is of a more tend 
Nature. The Horn- bean is juſtly called þ 
from the great Conveniency it gives 'tie 
Farmer, to feed his Horſes with: This hu 
made it a Rule with many of them, tut 
when the Bean ſells for ten Shillings pr 
Load, and the Oat at twelve Shillings jr 
Quarter; that they buy the former, it they 
have it growing, and ſell the latter tut 
they have; becauſe they allow, that tiv 
Quantity of Beans will go further in tie 
Manger than a Quarter of Oats, apo 
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f they are ſplit, which almoſt every Miller 
ad Malſter are often employed about. "CR 


V Eſtimation of the Bean CR O „ Ao 
generally happened in the Chiltern, in the . 
Var 1732. that was the greateſt that ever 

I knew in both this and the Vales. NO 


DENT for an Acre of Ground one) I. 8. d. 
ar ö o 12 Oo 
Pughing once N in 2 the Hue Dot 6 
and Harroughing 3 
Ped four Buſhels ———— 08 0 
Mowing and Cocking an Acre of themn—o 5 © 
arrying four Loads out of | the Field=o 6 o 
breſhing and 4 thirty Buſhels : 
Benn. —: to 3-0 
Taxes and Tythe —=  -—— © 4 0 


I. % dl. 1 
ereof received for „ 
Buſbels of Wheat — \ 4 
ir Straw and Chaff — 1 0 0 
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TA E Horſe- bean, as I faid before, is a 

rain that is often buried in our Red-clays 1 - 
nd {tiff Loams, and that by reaſon the Head 

if a Bean is broader than any other, and 

herefore makes its way out of the Earth 

with 
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240 Chiltern and Vale 

with Difficulty, which cauſes ſome to thi 
it is ſmothered ſooner in the Ground, thy 
either Wheat, Barley, Oats or Peas. Int 
Chiltern: we generally ſow them at Cant 
mas, in four Thoroughs made on the Wha 
Stitch, by ſtraining them in each Thorouwl 
after the Pea Stitch Plough, and then hy: 
rough the Ground well, as ſoon as they wn 
ſown : Others will ſow half Beans and ha 
Peas after this manner, and mow them tg 
gether at Harveſt ; but then this way 

quires good Care in cocking, raking then 
together and turning them, that they m 
be dry'd thoroughly, and black in Stalk 
Leaf, and Pod: Others ſow them on a k 
vel Wheat or Barley Stubble , and ploy 
them in Under-thorough, and harrough th 
Ground very well after : But to do this, thi 
the Bean may not be buried, the prefat 
Practice is to plough ſuch Ground with 1 
Fin on the Sharr of the Wheel-plough, by 
which the Earth may be turned almoſt x 
you pleaſe ; and by good Harroughing, ti 
Bean will be deliver'd from this Caſualty. 
TEE Reaſon why we ſow Beans in ol 
Chiltern, on Wheat and Barley Stubbles, al 
not on that of an Oat or Rye, is, becaul 
that this is a Grain that agrees with a rid 
Ground, for to ſay right, the Ground cant 
be too good for the Bean, as being a lay 
rooted and ſtalked Grain, that draws a grel 


deal of Nouriſhment, and returns not ir 
mw __ ; 1 
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de back to the Earth, by killing the Weeds 
with its great Coyer, and thereby keeping 
the Spirit of the Earth in ſome degree from 
being too much exhauſted by the Sun's, At- 
tation, and ſu pplying it with thoſe nitrous 
Deus, that its Stalks, Leaves, Bloſſoms and 
30dies . make: a Lodgment of. The. 
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The Mature and I mprovement of 5 
THETCHES and TiLLs. 


| HETCHES are of Dad ſorts, as 
the great Horſe-thetch, and the ſmall- 
r ſort, which by ſome are called the Win- 
r-thetch ; theſe are very profitable if ſown 
n a right Soil, and at a right Time; the 
orſe-thetch was ſown by a great Farmer at 
enſy, in February, and only harroughed in 
pon his fallow Ground on one Ploughing, 
or his Horſes, Cows, or Sheep to feed on 
ie following Summer, either in the Rack 
Field, and the remainder to plough in, 
F ortnight or Month before they ſow their 
Wheat ; on this they harrough their Wheat, 
nd dreſs it with ſhort Dung, or Fold on 
e top. The ſmaller We my Country Winter- 
thetch 
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thetch is ſown in Fan for bod fir 
_ the Sheep, Sc. in the Winter and Springt 
hey firſt ſow them Broad- caſt all over 1 
Fiete of Chalk, Gravel, home or Loan (fo 
wet Ground is not proper for them) and then 
veh them in Under-thorough, Where u 
will make their way through the "Ground; 
as being a moſt hardy Grain, according v 
the Compariſon of an old Saying—4 Thetch 
will grow through, the bottom o, an old Shne=« 


And therefore many ſow them amonyf 


Peas, becauſe if they miſs, the Thetch & T 1 
nerally hits: Their dry Haulm is but c bers, v 
Fodder. for Horſe or Cow, but the Cn I Houſe 
good for Pigeons, and to give ſtore Hog Haytor 
three Buſhels ow an Acre, and often retun who li 
twenty. 

TiLLS, are the ſmalleſt fort bf Ob Go: 


ware that ad ſown , and leffer than th 
T hetch , as that is the Pea; and the Pea tii 
Bean : They are ſown on the poor «Chalk 
Sands and Gravels, where neither the Thad 
Nor Pea will thrive ; ; there this will -floutill 
and produce great Quantities on its upp 


Farm. 
* ShilÞr, 
writte 


| Stalks, that grow about a Foot and a | E:rm, 
high, are ſowed alone, or with Oats, ' taining 
make the beſt of Provender, given in h 'bandr) 
Rack as it comes out of the Field, WWW find 1 
the Cows and Bullocks will oreedily e let, 
and fatten very faſt under its kwentg Sung it him 
alſo are great Lovers of the Tills, and vi <<; co 
pick up what falls on the Ground, and i have t 


mo 


— = 063 


wal much forwarded in theit Flelh 3 Pigeons : 
4M txcal to their Bodies. In many Places they 
bo theſe for their Horſes and Cows inſtead 
mi of Hay, and commonly put Chaff into their 
of Mangers for the Tills to fall amongſt 3 
s the Horſes and Cows pull the Haulm 


out of the Racks, that ſupplies the want of 
Hay and Oats : One Buſhel ſows an Acre; 
and generally returns fifteen, They are of- 
ten ſold for three Shillings a Buſhel, 


rien ters,. writ by William Hayton, Eſqʒ fl rom his 
1 8 Houſe in Clerkenwell Green, to His Son Witham 
yon, Eſq; Clerk of the Peace for Bucks, 

ho lives at ITuingboe in that County. 

bt GolLLiauME, . 1 | 5 . 


1 OBSERVE you ate to keep Court at Gad. 

* deſden, where lives one William Ellis, - a 
Farmer; I underſtand he 1s related to Dick 
' Shiſburne , by Marriage: This Ellis has 
written a Book, entitled; The Progiical 
Farmer, or, Hertfordſhire Husbandman, con- 
' taining many new Improvements in Hus- 
'bandry; I have bought this Book, and 
find it has already born a ſecond Edition 
let Aiderſin read it, and deſign to ſend 
WO it him down, as ſoon as I have à little bet- 
VO ter conſidered his Notions : But what 1 
ui have to deſire of you, is to enquire of him, 
mu R 2 ER * for 


\ : 
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*for J ſuppoſe he will be in Court, 8 
© Queſtion I haye been ſo long labouring n 
get anſwered, vi. Ho] many Baſhelz of 


© Wheat, Rye, and Barley, an Acre of mi It 

© ling ſort of Ground (ſuch as your comma © 

Field Land may be computed to be fr. 
with another) — generally produce, i an 
what they call a midling Vear? "Ti vil ** 
general Expreſſion among Farmers, th on 

© this Year we have not above half, or tm be 

© thirds of a Crop ; butſych'a Year we h E. 

© a fair Crop, ora Crop and a half, or ſuch hir 

© like ; without mentioning what Quantiy "at 

© they mean by any of the aforementionei cal 
< indefinite Terms, of half, two thirds, a to 

© the like random Computation. This Gen 

© tleman goes on in the ſame way of deferi 

© bing Crops; in ſome Places he fays, by 

© ſuch and ſuch Methods, vaſt Crops har G1 


been obtained; in ather Places, ſuch. thing 

© yield very conſiderable Crops, and ſuch 4 
c one obtain d vaſt Crops, but the Reade 
© is every where left in the Dark, excepti {my 
© two Places, Folio 23 and 29 in 'bis 1 Ora 
12 fg Dagnal, a Man that bas but an A in! 
© of Land has ſown it ſeven Years togetheM Cha 


E 


© and never leſs than fix Quarters and a hi whe 
© of Barley grew on the ſame; and er. 
© ther that folded on his Turneps, had nal perh 
© Quarter on five Roods of gravelly, loan any 


Ground; indeed I have juſt now found # 1 by 
C 0 1 In 


" ſons 
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other Place, which I. will repeat, becauſe 
eit relates to the good Town of Tuinghoe, — 
«Tt frequently happens that the chalky 
Grounds near Tvinghoe, about two Miles 
from me, bear eight Loads of Wheat on 


"an Acre; in ſhort, the Book ſeems to be 


as well wrote as any one I have met with 
on the Subject; and if the Gentleman will 
be ſo kind as to anſwer my Queſtion in plain 
' Enghſh, I ſhall be very much obliged to 
' him, and promiſe to have a Bottle of Wine 
© at his Service, if he will be fo kind as to 
' call at Clerkenwell, when he comes next 


to Town. Fe? 


4 Copy of te other LETTER. ” 


Gor. AUME, 


7 


FT ER ſealing my laſt, I W 
another Queſtion 1 had to aſk Mr. 
Ellis, and that's about Rye Rye is a 
' Grain that he ſpeaks the leaſt of, or about 
in his whole Book; I think the whole 
Chapter does not contain above one Page; 
whereas he beſtows a great many more on 
every other ſort of Grain that he treats of ; 
perhaps *tis becauſe but little of that ſort 
grows in Hertfordſhire ; - or becauſe he is 
not willing to encourage the Growth of 
it in that Country; or whatever his Rea- 
| lons be, my Reaſon for nv him, is 
* 3 _ >= 
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Ap firſt J would be informed how t0 


*.dreſs the Land preparatory: to receive the 


Seed? and then I would. defire to be in 


* ſtructed how to dreſs the Seed preparatory 


| © to ſow it on the Land? that is, whether 10 
brine it, lime it, ſoot or ſoak it in Urine, 
* Stable-ſtale or any other Compoſitien; 0 


* whether it muſt be ſown dry? for he f 


* wet is ſo great an Enemy to it, that a Shower 
of Rain will drown it in the Hopper 
* why then ſhoùld it be ſown, as he & 
* preſly ſays, in Autumn, about September 
And a little further in the ſame Chapter, 
As ſoon up after tis fown, and ſooner than 
* Wheat, and alſo ſooner in the Ear, uſually 
in April; and 'tis given as a Reaſon why 

* it ſhould not be ſown as Maſceline, or mixt 
* with Wheat, becauſe the Rye will be ripe 
much the fooner; and if fownf on' different 
Land, may be mixt afterwards, © 
Ap I] remember an old rhyming Pw 
verb, April every Near produces Rye in'tht 
Ear; from what Mr. Ellis fays, about the 
quick Appearance above Ground, the-ſoon 
* earing and the ſoon ripening of this Grin, 
J am inclin'd to think it may be ſoon e- 
* nough to ſow it in the Spring with Oat 
and Barley, Cc. for J have been told bf 
* ſome Ruin and Eaſt Country Merchants 
I formerly diſcourſed about ſowing 17 


0 


jnclu 


cuſto 

c Q 
grow 
Vears 
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and Flax gt Short: flat, becauſe it lay 

«the fame Latitude with the Baltick ; * 
the Rye of that Country, a is eſteem» 
ed the beſt 10 3 e lly fown, aint 
'reaped and in the Compaſs of 
two ar: a s: Lam the more rel, 
ing to get proper Inſtructions in this Affair, 
' becauſe I have this Week bought and 
(ſhipt for Newea/tHe, ſeveral Quarters of R 4 
'to be ſown; out of hand, or as faſt as 
can get the dend ready, and the R. -4 
bined in the ſame manner as Mr, El 
'preſeribes for brining Wheat: Now if I 
em wrong, either in point of Time to ſow 
it, or in my Orders about brining, I muſt 
follow him with contradictory Orders as 
' ſoon as poſſible ; J repeat therefore what I 


l 

. ad! in my laſt, that if Mr. Ellis will fa- 
xt © vour me 11 a ſhort Letter in anſwer to 
be 'this, and thoſe other Queries mentioned in 


' vour done to his humble Servant. 
Tuar my Meaning may not be miſta- 
ken, I have . my laſt 2 


rants How: many | Buſhels of Wheat, 
including the Tyth, may be called a fair, 
' cuſtomary, or moderate "ru ? 
OR how much may be computed to 
grow one Year with another (meaning thoſe 
Fears only that the Land is ſown with 
 R4 2 © Wheat) | 


'my laſt, L would eſteem it a ſingular Fa- 


- 


- 


4s 


Wheat) on an Roe of b Wag, 
= a Fey neither of the moſt barren 
© nor of the moſt fruitful ; 
be taken in a medium, one with another; 


6 


but ſuch as _ 


and with moderate Dreſſing, neither, to 


© liberall 
1 N whether there be any 


nor too ſparingly manured? 


Diff 


3 the Product of the Aten 
(hn and Encloſure of the 'Jike*mid- 


+ ling 


ſort of Soil, neither beſt nor work 


© and both alike midling manured? 


© Thx like as to what 


Quantity may be 


* produced on the ſame ſort of Land, when 
in turn it comes to be ſown: with Rye 


hs © Barley, Peas, Horſe- beans, Oats Ex 


Loxpox, Oftober p" IPs 1732. 


The N. ature and Improvement of Ry: 


\HE Anſwer to the foregoing Letter 
I intend ſhall be the Theme of this 


Chapter, wherein I have endeayoured to an- 
ſwer the ingenious Gentleman's Queries, but 
not in ſuch an elegant Manner, as I muſt 
confeſs his Parts and 1 improving Genius de- 
ſerves from a an Hand than mine; | how- 
ever, 


comme 


matior 
Groun 
our h 
have 
anothe 
Cart, 

anſwe! 
as the 
rate ( 
Tilth « 
Hills, 
Land, 
well 5 
oy, 

. 
have o 
it mu 
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ever, I have wrote the beſt of my Know- 
ledge as my plain Capacity would give me 


leave, v.. 


OUR Letter to your Son was commu- 
nicated to me at our Court, and I am 
heartily glad to oblige you with the Anſwer 
[am capable of, to the Queries you were 
pleaſed to mention. As to the Quantity of 
Wheat that commonly grows on our com- 
mon Field Land, I am confin'd to an Eſti- 
mation of it , according to the Nature of the 
Ground, If on a true Loam, as we have on 
our hilly Land at Gaddeſden, we generally 
have four Loads on an Acre one Year with 
another for a fingle Dreſſing, with the Fold, 
Cart, or Hand; nor does our Incloſure here 
anſwer better, for the one is as good Land 
as the other; this I call a cuſtomary, mode- 
rate Crop (including the Tyth) on our 
Tith Ground. On our Gravels, below the 
Hills, as much, both in Incloſure and Field 
Land, that are here alſo alike, if they are 
well dreſſed; for though this is more hun- 
fry, and not of ſo rich a Nature as the 
bamy, yet by its more kerning Quality, we 
have often as good Crops as on them; but 
it muſt be more aſſiſted with Manures. 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now 
{ improved, that they alſo return as much 
1 =. 
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248 Chiles "hn "Vale 
Wheat) on an Acre of midling, comte 
Field Land, neither of the e barren 

nor of the moſt fruitful ; but ſuch as may 
© be taken in a medium, one with another, 
and with moderate Dreffing, wache tor 
© liberally, nor too ſparingly manured ? | ich 
Ap whether there be any Diffett 

| © between the Product of the aforementol. 
c ed Land; and Encloſure of the like mid. 
FERC. ling ſort of Soil, neither beſt nor Wort 

and both alike midling manured? 

Tx like as to what Quarkily' may be 
1 on the ſame ſort of Land, when 
jn turn it comes to be ſown _ + 3 

<« Barley, Peas, Horſe-beans, Oats 125 N 


mon 
mat10! 
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anſwe 
a8 the 


Loxpox, Oclober, 19, 1732. 
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The N. arure and 7. * OVEment of Ry: Hills, 
Land 
\HE Anſwer to the foregoing Letten el 

I intend ſhall be the Theme of thi Ry, 
Chapter, wherein I have endeayoured to an- loamy 
ſwer the ingenious Gentleman's Queries, but have © 
not in ſuch an elegant Manner, as I mult Ml it mu 


confeſs his Parts and i improving Genius derbe 
ſerves from a better Hand than mine; how- 


| {0 Im 
ever, 


? 
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ever, I have wrote the beſt of my Know- 
ledge as my plain Capacity would give me 


leave, v1. 


: 81 R, 


OUR Letter to your Son was commu- 
rnicated to me at our Court, and I am 
heartily glad to oblige you with the Anſwer 
[am capable of, to the Queries you were 
pleaſed to mention. As to the Quantity of 
Wheat that commonly grows on our com- 
mon Field Land, I am confin'd to an Eſti- 
mation of it , according to the Nature of the 
Ground. If on a true Loam, as we have on 
our hilly Land at Gaddeſden, we generally 
have four Loads on an Acre one Year with 
another for a fingle Dreſſing, with the Fold, 
Cart, or Hand; nor does our Incloſure here 
anſwer better, for the one is as good Land 

25 the other; this I call a cuſtomary, mode- 
rate Crop (including the Tyth) on our 
Tilth Ground. On our Gravels, below the 
Hills, as much, both in Incloſure and Field 

Land, that are here alſo alike, if they are 
well dreſſed; for though this is more hun- 
gry, and not of ſo rich a Nature as the 
lamy, yet by its more kerning Quality, we 
have often as good Crops as on them; but 
it muſt be more aſſiſted with Manures. 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now 


ſo improved, that they alſo return as much 


3 1 Wheat 
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four t eight Loads on an Acres but id Rye 
this Difference, that a double Dreſſiqg a ic6'd 
this white Ground, is but equal to a ſinge . Grain 
one on them. Sands likewiſe have ther Conve 
peculiar Properties, as they are richer of tw 
accardingly. In this, Soot gor Aſhes are gro- Tilth, 
per Manures, becauſe of its looſe Body, tha Sheep 
won't retain their light ones ſo long as dr & on 
Loams, Gravels, and Chalks will; andthas i ks, « 
fore with Fold, Cart-dung and Rags, it u. ff it c 
ceives the beſt Improvement far the Growth but nc 
White-oats; for Wheat, Barley and Bach the R 
oats do not anſwer here ſo well as in ſome for th 
Loams and Clays; But the Rye in particu but it 
lar agrees with this dry Earth, and alſo oof ters h 
the Chalks and Gravels, where it commonly Pcas | 
returns the former four Loads on an Act, Wi owing 
for ſowing two Buſhels and a half. This» may k 
a Grain that certainly exhauſts the. Ground and \ 
to a great degree, as I have known it d ts dy 
on a loamy Gravel, that, I could net terrain 
ver in ſix Years, after a good Crop of ths dry 8. 
Rye was got off, by a Tenant that rent Grour 
the Land before me, who ſowed it on on Bl it aga 
Ploughing; preſently after other Grain we gree « 
got off, in Auguſt, for only his Sheep to fei fometi 
on in the Spring; but this grew ſo well, Mo if i 
encourag'd him to let it ſtand for a Gio, Bi way, 


and he had ſuch a good one, that vaſtly in. 
2 2 —_ poverifh 


Farming Explained, © 
7" the Ground; ſo that 3 - 
Ryo is ſown, the Earth o ught to be well 
ted to prevent the like Hinter. This 
Grain is allowed by one and all that I have 
converſed witli,. to require a Winter and 
of two Summers to grow in; and therefore 


ain they ſow it in Auguſt, on a ſine well dreſſed 
fo. Tilth, if for a Crop; but if only to fred 
e Sheep in the Spring, they often . it 
the BY on only one Pl hing. after Wheat or Bar- 
k, and harrough it in on Broad- lands: then 
re- if it comes thick, they fred it in the Spring, 
'th but not too bare, and let it remain _ ſtand- 
a inz Crop: Thus by cating it with Sheep, 
* 15 Nye th ſhoots the ſtronger; and the rather 
mc for the Affiſtance of their Dung and Stale; 
but if it proves thin, the Farmer then al- 
en bis Meaſures, and ploughs it up for 
17 Pas or Oats. The Reaſon for this early 
„ owing, is to get it a Head betime, that it 
vB may better endure the Severities of the Froſts 
00 and Wets, that otherwiſe would endanger 
do its dying away, as being not ſoa hardy a 
+BY Grain as Wheat: For this fo much affects a 
i dry Soil, that it utterly refuſes wet, low 
66 Grounds ; and therefore, the better to ſecure 
"ch it againſt theſe Misfortunes, where any de- 
Lee of their Miſchiefs are fuſpected, they 
ol BY omctimes ſow it in Stitches on fine Tilths; 


or if in Grounds, that won't admit of this 
Way, they ſow it in broad Lands that are 
naged up, as they do in the Vale, in order 
2 1 " "0 


VA 


252 Chiltern and Vale 


to carry off the Wets more eafily : 'To'pry 
the Veratity of this, the Men about (h. 
dington Al  Aileshury never fo much as. 
tempt the ' ſowing of this Grain, as el 
knowing their Labour would be ' fruitl 
both in reſpect of their marly, clayey, bla 
Earth, and their low, watry Situation. 


Fon as it is the Nature of Rye to gion * 
beſt in dry, hollow, warm Ground; thi b 
ſtiff, cold, aqueous Land is contrary to i hers i 
homegeneal Quality; as much. for ought | obiges 
know, as it is to St. Foin, that is notorioul better! 
known to refuſe all Riff, wet, fat Earth;WW.-. t. 
becauſe both their Roots , 1 ſuppoſe, woul eds | 
rot in the chilly Waters, that this Soil mol tar ſc 
tenaciouſly retains, and that perhaps, ca be 
reaſon of their ſpungy, tender Parts, that, in orde 
more inherent to them than many others; a Deſpig 
elſe, that their Roots diſagree with the o thin 
unctuous, marly Quality of this Earth. that h 
I x was a few Years ſince that I mae they g 
the Rents of Chedington Farm, in the Vale Barley 
of Ailesbury, for its Landlord, while he wlll 4x; 
on his Travels abroad; and it was there, tht Bp... in 
Thad an Opportunity of acquainting my fel now 
with the Nature of this Land, which ol Ir 5 
much abounds with Water, that the Spring rie 3 I 
ſometimes ariſe within four Foot of the Sat quity ( 


face; and yet theſe Parts lie higher than mi Wiiybte, 
ny, I believe I may fay, moſt others in thi from in 
low Country; ſo that even here they cant tal Tri. 


enjoy a Cellar for the Stowage of their L- 
1 


Analg bid. 


b, that our Cherr 
ot be naturalized to this Situation and 


Back-oat theſe they cannot have in moſt 
Parts of their low, wet, fat Ground, becauſe 


be exceſſive Richneſs of this Soil, runs the 
dune into moſt Leaf and leſs. Root, and the 


hers into more Straw and leſs Ear, which 
obiges them to chuſe the White-oat: for its 
beter bearing, by its larger - Stalk and Leaf, 


ceeds but indifferent; for I knew a "Tenant 


lon before he was obliged to leave his Farm, 
in order to impoveriſh the Ground, and do 
Deſpight to his Landlord ; but they came up 
bo thin, by the diſa greeable Wets and Colds, 
that he made but little of them; for here 


Barley and Beans. 

AnD now I come to my Anſwer of ſetting 
Rye in an unuſual time, never Practiſed as I 
know of in England. 

Iris true, — Cuſtom does not autho- 


doubtedly, all Improvements had their Riſe 
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tal Trials, that * Time ſpread their Know- 
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253 
ors: For theſe Reaſons alſo 1 imagine © 
4 and Beech Trees can- 


me, , as bauer  Fgeccing with our higher 
eo likewiſe - as to the aeg Pea, a 


with their rank Ground: But even this ſuc- 


that lowed twenty Acres of them, the Sea- 


they generally ſow 1 no other than Wheat, 


nſe a wrong Practice, no more than Anti- 
quity ſhauld anticipate a better one; for un- 


from induſtrious Diſquifitions, and experimen- 


led ge, 
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254 Molke, 
ledge, and bone 2 
enriehing of the many Countries -that''ſ, 


" in their re from hence er — 


Locem, "nd he. "rand other Face i 


are at this time made free *Denizons' Ty 
Clime,' which were moſt of them Exoticl 


within theſe ſixty or ſeventy Years: 80 liks 
wiſe the Goodneſs of Soots, | Salts; - Atha; 


12 Rags, Sc. were hidden Seoeretz abe 


4 Century ago, that now ate common t 
the moſt ruſtick Swain. 
it is moſt commendable in you to endeavour 
after valuable Improvements; becauſe" ſuch 


when obtain'd, not only redound to Your 


wealth in general ; Which plainly thews th 
great Good that often accrues to a» Country 
from ſuch a Perſon, whoſe Abilities and Ge 
nius are extenſive enough to forward ſuch 
profitable Atchievements: But where the 
latter, ipduſtrious Part is, and the forme 
wanting, there are undoubtedly many ml 
uſeful Branches of ſuch Importance: loſt; for 
want of thoſe Encouragements that "abh 
Men are capable of adminiſtring ; and pe- 
haps would be Acts of ſome of the greatel 
Benevolence and Goodneſs they could in- 
ploy their Talents in, But to the Matters 
hand. 

1 «new my next Neighbour two Ye! 


ſince, upon a Pea Stubble on one Ploughing 
1 


3 to cht 


*or theſe Reaſon 


Honour and Profit, but to the Commun 


lame 
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manag 
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a I h: 
deptem 
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Lands i two a of Rye, 4 
oiſt Acre of Ground, that lay very near 
ny Houſe, which- ap intended purely for 
is Sheep at Spring ; it was folded: about 
llichaelmes, but very little 3 — 
he Earth, ani "char as did, FP Re 
worth tuming Bhee p into. \- Now. this 
done by the oideſt 2 in our 5 


nho has rented, I think, ſixty pounds per Ann. 
yet was not ſenſible of 


theſe- thirty Years, 
bs Miſtake, till Experience became his Mo- 


Intor. For he was wrong both in his Seaſon 


and the Quality ef the Earth; for all Loams 
are moiſter, Ay and ſourer „than Gra- 
ſels, Sands, and Chalk and therefore he 
wht to have ſown it more forward, and 
been aſſured it was a your Tilth; whereas, 


[though it was a midling Crop of Peas, and 


the Ground tolerably hollow, yet I am per- 
ſuaded, it was not ſweet nor looſe enouph, 
for it lay flat, low, and ſomething wettiſh. 
THERE was another about two. Miles 
fom him, that miſcarried much upon the 
ſame Account ; wherefore I take 1k un- 
ſucceſsful Attempts to be owing to 'Male- 
management ; for the Grain ſhould have been 
lowed earlier, in a drier and ſweeter ſort, 
a I have hinted before. But if late, as in 
September, O&ober, or the Spring, then it is 
my Opinion, if there is a Poflibility to have 


a Crop from Sced flown at thoſe Seaſons, the 


tollow - 
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follow 
Fiksr, Such Ground ſhoul 
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the Rye in Stitches as ſoon as you pleale 
But if it is to be ſown in broad Lands, tit 
Caſe is altered; for then preſently upon tix 
Grounds being ploughed the laſt time, and 
harroughed once in a Place, the Seed mul 
be ſown broad Caſt all over it, and then tie 
Lime muſt be ſhot down, ſlaked, and har 
roughed in at the fame time with the Nye 
Or, if it is thought better, the Seed may be 
firſt harroughed in, and the Lime flaked 


and 
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| by due Plough. 
ings and Harroughings be brought into a ine 

- Tilth. Secondly & » It ought .to. be Gravel 
Sand or Chalk, or Ground partly of ther 
Natures. Thirdly, That the Seed he fon 

in a dry Time and Form. Fourthly, That i 

be ſteeped but twelve Hours inſtead of twenty. 
four; according to my new Receipt in thi 
Book; becauſe it has a thinner Body and Skin 
than Wheat, and of a more dry Natur. 
Fifthly, That it lie afterwards all Night an; 
good Drain, and in the Morning well lime 
and ſowed. Sixthly, . That - immediately be 
fore the Seed is ſown, twenty-five ..Bulhe 
of good Stone-lime ſhould be ſhot down in 
the middle of an Acre, and directly flaki 
by throwing Water on it; then ſome Men 
with their Gloves on, ſhould ſow it out « 
a Seed- cot as thin as they can, as we do 800, 
all over the Piece of Ground, and then foy 
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ind fown in Powder all over the Ground, as 
we do Soot. Or if Coal Soot is to be had; 


there's nothing exceeds it, by ſowing twen- 


ty-five Buſhels on an Acre, either on broad 
Lands or Stitch, a Day or two, or a Week 
or Fortnight after the Seed is ſown; for the 
Salts of the firſt, and the Sulphur of the laſt 
are moſt agreeable to ſuch late Sowings z 
and this I have ſeen by good Experience, an- 
ſwer in an admirable Degree; for when by 
the Froſts and chilly Wets, others Grain 
turn'd yellow and died, that under the Lime 
and Soot flouriſhed with a blackiſh green 
Colour, and proved a noble Crop. Or elſe 
inſtead of the Soot, Salt be ſown over it, to 
the Quantity of five or ten Buſhels on an 
Acre; this J am almoſt ready to believe will 
anſwer the defired End of obtaining a Crop 
of Rye, ſown in February or March, by the 
ame Rule that we ſow Wheat in January 
and February after Turneps, as I have more 
amply wrote of in the Chapter of them. 
Fo it is certain, that Art helps Nature 
to a high Degree, and the more, according 
o its better being adapted; as I remember 
the Caſe of an Aſparagus Bed. A Gen- 
leman that had a great Deſire to raiſe this 
eaſant Plant on a loamy Ground, that had 
ared Clay within a Foot and a half of the 
surface, was told that it could not be done, 
or that ſuch a great Perſon had tried for 
one on the ſame fort of Ground, but it would 
8 — 
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not do; however, it was ein 1 
large deep Pit dug into the Clay, and fle 
up with Chalk, and Roots, planted i in Mould 
on. the ſame : The Aſparagus. grew; but in 
three or four Vears complained, b y coming 
' up' ſmall; occaſioned by the chilly EM. 
that proceeded. from the Water lodg'd at 05 
bottom of the Pit; this was a ſort of half Per. 
formance; for now they have got a mote ef. 
fectual way, by not breaking the Ground x 
all, but raiſing a Bed of Horſe· litter and 
-Mould, to the height of three or four Foot, 
and on this they one their Roots to great 
Succeſs ; for 158 the Water has not room to 
make a Lodgment, and hurt the Plants hy 
its chilly Vapour. I have alſo another Rez. 
ſon to mention the Aſparagus, that former 
ly by moſt Gardeners was treated as one of 
the moſt tender Plants of the Garden; but 
of late, it has by experimental Obſervation 
been found to be one of the hardieſt in the 
| Kitchen Garden. Here then is a, plain De. 
monſtration of the Rectification of two Er 
rors, that remain'd as ſuch for ought I knoy 
hundreds of Years; and yet but very lately 
ſeen thorough as fallacious. 

By the ſame Rule there may be an h 
mendment in the Management of Rye, a 
undoubtedly in many other things. Wantrics 
IxXNx W an ingenious Gentleman, and ends; 
Lover of Improvements, ſow ſome Rye ers 
ry Year in one Placę or other of his Ground ounds 
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order to kill the Fern and feed his Cat- 


le; in other Places he 5 his great Roll 
wer it, to ſpoil its Growth, by bruiſing its - 


in een. Stalks ; ; 'but where but little of it oY 
W bipping it in its firſt * is W as a 
* od Remedy. | 
i [oy my salt Peter or Nite of Mr. 
. Etard N. any, N on Snow-bill, FEE 
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le Vat ature and I mprovement of Artis 
Kaul GRASSES. 


have thought it a plain _ expeds fious Way, 
to write of the Improvement of the Artificial 
Graſſes ; by tranſcribing a Shop Bill, that 
was given me where I bought ſome Seeds in 
London, and making my Remarks an tbe 
ſeveral Sorts as they Follow each other, viz. 


OWEV E R the Uſe of Dong, oath - 
ther Manures, have prevailed in moſt 
untries, for the Improvement of barren 
nds; we find by Experience, that by 

: Choice of proper Seeds only, man 
ounds that have been eſteemed unprofita- 
8 1 ble, 


Fortunes by ſuch Management. 
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dle, have been rendered ſo ele, a 0 bro 
duced ſuch valuable Crops, that * hay 
returned forty or fifty Shillings, | and ſome 


: times three Pounds an * per Ann. oh II. 
© Owners; and brought the Lands when III 
they were ſown, into ſuch an "advanti 7 IV. 


State, that the Proprietors bave 8 lar Choe: 


THERE are, Inſtances in many Parts: 
England, of Heaths, Commons, and w 
Grounds, that were not eſteemed worth 
Pence an Acre, which have been renderd 
valuable, by ſowing ſome of the foreign Graf 

and other! improving Seeds upon them, th 
conſiderable Eſtates have been gained 
that ſort of Culture, even though no ſom 
Manure was uſed upon the Land; and cu 
ſidering the Difficulty of bringing Dung 
ſome Lands, and the Scarcity of it in fon 


brance 
) eds | 
Incum| 


Places, the Method of Improvement = 
Seeds is judged preferable to others; ar ſprin 
the fame means large Tracts of Lu Ir 
which at prefent lie idle, may be Ku Farmet 
to that high Degree, as to be equal in tWrojer 
Value, 'to moſt of the richeſt Lands in ut Co 
land; for let the Soil be what it will, e Cro 
ther Clay, Chalk, Rocky or Sandy, Wet round 
Dry, one or other of the following le fam 
will agree with, and render it profitable. en; bi 
| "4H Ow it 
ood fo 


ave a [ 


Us 
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re the following, VIS. 
I. Trefoil or AE 
Il. Clover, 5 
III. St. Foin. 


\ 


hoer. 1 5 8 
V. Rye Graſs. 8 
VI. Low Graſs. 


The Inprovement of Lond þ 4 T refo il Sets. 


"R O M common Experience we learn, 
| chat all Seeds, before they are ſown for 
general Crops, ought to be well dreſs'd and 


brances ; for if we happen to meet with ſuch 
Reeds as are not perfectly freed from theſe 


: io regular , neither will they come up, 
fpring fo equally in the Field. 


Farmers, that Trefoil, or Nonſuch Seeds will 


le Crop, but amend the Land; and on ſuch 


be fame Seed will produce a ſurpriſing Bur- 
en; but if it might be thought proper to 
ow it upon ſuch Ground as is naturally 
ood for Corn, the Farmer will certainly re- 
ave a plentiful Return. 


172 E Sorts which are the moſt approved 5 2 


IV. La Baar, 55 Medic C lover or Gui . 


lkans'd from their Huſks, and other Incum- 
1 the ſowing of them cannot 
Ir is a juſt Obſervation made by ſkijnjp 


roſper well, if they are ſown upon worn 
ut Corn Lands, and not only bring a valua- 


rounds as will not bear Graſs of any Worth, 
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Tax Clay, Chalk, and all tif Silt are 5s 1 
greatly profited by it, if they are well be 
poſed; and it is no leſs Benefit ee 
* - , Ground. It will greatly i improve ſpring it, 
| or over-wet Grounds, if we firſt drain then time 
from the Waters, by ſuch Means as are com V 
monly uſed, their 
Bei ſown upon fach hilly Grech ed 
are uſed to Moſs, will infallibly meliora 15 we 

the Soil, and deſtroy the Moſs, if propef i the! 
Care be when to drain ſuch Lands, and th the 

Land made fine by dreffing, before we for dyn 

the Seeds. ble, 
TRE Virtues of the Trefoil « or Nui ' [is 

are, that, firſt, it yields an excellent Paſtu were 
for Cows, by encreaſing | their Quantity « T 
Milk, and giving the Butter and Chee time 

| Halle with it, the deſired yellow Colour the 
which is a certain Sign of Perfection, & after 
condly, Whatever kind of Cattle feed off fine ! 

this 7. ofoil, will grow fat much ſooner, = W 
upon the beſt common Graſs; but ing e 

it is eſteemed . uſeful in fatting of yon time 

and feeding of Ews: Tis alſo an excelei Grou 
breeding Paſture for Sheep, bringing ii come 
Es ſooner to bloſſom than the commonly ſuff 
Paſtures; and particularly it is Judged a gon 1 

Seed to preſerve Cattle from Diſtemp cleane 
which ſome other kinds of Paſtures are fy Weed 

ject to infect them with, - It, w. 
Tur Hay made of Trefoil hath' a w bridge 


nouriſhing Quality in it, if it is cut whilſt 


js in Bloom. it 15 Bon 3 og 1 not 
be dried ſo much as common Hay, or Clo- 
zer- graſs: : Oxen are generally benefited by. 
it, and grow. at by ſuch F yOu in a ſhort 
time. | —_— 

las T "Has bd in \ the Culture of RE 
their Seed, agree that it ſhould not come to © 
Seed before it is mown, becauſe the Root 
i weakned by 1 it; and it is very certain, that 
the Hay is not ſo good as when we cut it in 
the Flower. The Hay is remarkable for 
dying of a fine Colour; and it is obſerva- 
ble, that by cutting this Treßoil, as above 
directed, it will laſt much longer than if we 
were to let it run to Seed before we cut it. 

THis Seed may be ſowed at the ſame 
time as Oats or Barley, and among either of 
the aforeſaid Grain , ſowing it immediately 
after the Corn, and harroughing it with a 
fine Harrough once, and then rolling it. 

Wu N the Seaſons are favourable for ſow- 
ing either Barley or Oats, it is then a proper 
time to ſow this Seed; and the finer the 
Ground is wrought, the better will this Graſs 
come up, and then twelve Pounds of Seed 
s ſufficient for an Acre, | 

THis Seed particularly ought to be well 
cleaned before it is ſown , leſt” Seeds of 
Weeds, or coarſe Graſs, happen to be among 
it, which may ſtint its Nouriſhment, and a- 
bridge it of its Duration; but it may howe- | 
"0 4 ver 
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ver be ſown with red Graf, and will laft ; 
n op 
TRT II is alſo of good Advantage to 
Lands, which are over-run with Twitch o 
Couch-grafs, if it is ſown with Barley ; for a 
it grows quickly, it will ſo much over-ſhe. 
dow the Couch-graſs, that in a little time 
it will ſmother it. It is alſo to be noted 
that while this Graſs is on the Ground, it Corn 
does not draw any Nouriſhment from the 
Earth, which is proper fon Corn; but ' being 
ploughed in when we have a mind to ſou 
2 — upon the ſame Ground, it makes a very 
good Manure, and prepares the Ground very 
properly for Corn. | 4: 


, 
{ 4; 4 2 
. 9 


: 
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Remarks on the Nature and Improvement if 
fd - - Trefel. [+ 4-0 
N the firſt Part of this Account of Tr. 
foil, the Author ſays, that all Seeds ſhould 
be well cleaned from their Huſks befor 
they are ſown, without making any Excep 
tion. This I can eaſily prove to be a groß 
Error; for it is ſo well known, that this Seed 
is beſt ſown in its Huſk or Hull, that its? 
reneral Practice throughout Her#foraſhire, t0 
4 it in its black Sbel or 8 ; eb 
by this means it will admit of harroughing 
jn, and thereby be better mix'd with the 
Earth, and more ſecured from Froſts and 
the burſtings of haſty Showers, that the ns 
ked Seed is liable ta, and ſometimes - 
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omes ſpoiled when ſowed on the top, and 
only rolled in; x and if it 18 harroughed in, 
the Tynes are apt to bury great Part of 


* 


| this ſmall Seed; for I have ſown it both 
or WM vays; therefore when we ſow our Barley or 
Oats, we ſow, one Buſhel of this Seed, that 
time generally coſts twenty or thirty Shillings, o- 
ted, der an Acre of Land, immediately after the 
hit Corn is ſowed and harroughed in; and then 

the WY ene this Graſs Seed one harroughing, and 
cins WW it's done with; for we never roll it, till 
Cow Wi the Clover is ſown by only rolling in, a Fort- 
very night after, on the ſame Ground: Theſe 


Tow together extremely well, becauſe. the 
Trefoil is a ſort of Antidote to the Clover, 

and in a great meaſure prevents its fatal 
Quality of hoving Cows and Sheep ; and alſo 
for their agreeable: Benefits to each other in 


making of Hay, and feeding Cattle; the 
148 %% being a branching fibrous ſort of 


Graſs, entangles it ſelf with the Clover, and 
prevents very much the loſs of its valuable 
Leaves; which when made alone, it gene- 
ally loſes great Part of, both in Field and 
Rack; beſides, it helps to ſhade the Roots 
of the Clover, and becomes together a 
more fatning, ſubſtantial Food, than when 
lowed alone; and the more, for that the Tre- 
ful, after the firſt Head is cut or mowed 
off, will not rally again, as our Country- 
m: men call it, like Clover; but like Rye-graſs, 

be. affords but a poor Bite after that time; when 
je N \. © 
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the Clover makes a quick Shoot, and ni 
er a large ſecond Head. 


Ir will grow in any Ground, 43 like; 8 B 
St. F oin, is one of their beſt Friend i Wh 
Chalks, dry Gravels, and Sands, e Co ra 
ver will not thrivre. de 

Hx ſays, chis will not hinder the Gin a 0cc 
of Corn, which I think is more than he cull mov 
prove; for if he ever ſaw the Root of Trl «& : 
| foll, he would find it to be a fibrous Bunch muc 
that ſpreads it ſelf in the Compaſs af it all 
_ Crown Piece, about two Inches in Length Wi Nov 
cloſe to the Surface, where it draws its Nou- oreal 
riſhment from the top, and beſt Earth; and Mit 
therefore is by ſome call'd an Impoveriſhe Wl ooly 
and ſomewhat a Sourer of the Crone, bug 
the Rye-graſs, and all the ſhallow, ſtring total 
Sorts are: This I am ſenſible is a new Cu- A 
racer of it, but I wiſh there is not too much 1 ar 
Truth in it; for I have obſerved ſome df prod 
our Farmers, that have ſowed it among fort | 
their Oats, on a ſtiffiſn, loamy, moiſt Soil ne 
for feeding their Horſes, or Sheep, till about that 
Midſummer , when they have loughe i poſe 
twice before they ſowed it with Wheat and 
and as it appeared to me, the Grain com- I. 
plained, by the Thinneſs of the Crop. Barks 

1 MmvusT own, my Opinion is, that it ö two 
not capable of doing much Harm the f befo 
Summer, amongſt the Corn it is ſown with; Treff 
becauſe the Roots are ſmall and young, aud nl C 


that little it does, it makes amends. for, by 


. _ 
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hading the Roots of the Corn in a dry 


time. 


Wheat that was well dreſſed, and flouriſh 4 
tly for a little while in the Spring, till 


Fe got Maſter and choak'd it: The 


Occafion was this; a Piece of Trefoil was 
mowed for Seed, which as it ſheds the ſoon- 


eſt and eaſieſt of any other, there was ſo 


much remain'd on the Ground, that ſeeded 


it all over the next Year amongſt, the Wheat: 


Now the oftner the Land is ploughed, the 
cater Power it gives the Seed to do this 
Miſchief; therefore ſuch Ground ſhould have 
only one Ploughing, and the Wheat har- 


roughed in; this effectually buries it, and 


totally hinders it ever coming again. 


As to its being ploughed in for Manure, | 


am not an Advocate for the Benefits it 
produces this way (unleſs there's no other 


fort can be had) becauſe its Stalks and Roots - 


are not of that Subſtance as Clover is , 


that I think far more proper for this Pur- 
poſe ; yet it is called, only a Half-drefling, 


and French Wheat a Whole one. 


Ir the Trefoil is ſown alone with the 
Barley or Oats for an intire Crop, then we ſow | 


two Buſhels of it on an Acre, in the manner 
before directed: And if Clover is ſown with 
Trefoil, then fix or eight Pound 1 is the ws 
ral Quantity on a fine Tilth. 


Bur I have kkiowhn it ruin a Crop rf 5 
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. CLOVER, and its Improvement. 


” LOVER is eftcemed by the Fi 
Ua very rich and profitable Graſs; the 
Hay made of it is given to Cows in the 


Winter; being mixed with Barley-ſtray i 0 #- 
an excellent Fodder for them; or if it 1 bak 
ſown upon Wheat Lands i in March, befor on 
the Wheat begins to ſpire, it makes a goo I; 
Winter Paſture for Cattle. l cc; 
'TurxRE is little Trouble in ſowing i it, [7 over 
it is only to be rolled; and therefore it ſhould I that 
be done when the Ground is dry, and Rain you 
expected ; about five or fix Pound of the Wil jou 
Seed is enough for each Acre, if we delion il i ir 
it for this Uſe ; but if we ſow. it by it . laſts 
then ſow twice as much upon each Acre. proj 
Ix we ſow it with Barley, it brings an Wl Gro 
extraordinary Winter Crop ; or with Oats stul 
it will do very well. | 5 
I x we ſow it with Cotn in 9 fior 
Grounds, it corrects the Over-luxuriance a |] 
the Corn; or in other Words, it keeps the ver 
Straw from growing too tank, and conſe- and 
quently fills the Ear; and then conſidering Wl in 
that in ten or twelve Days after the Com ij toc 
cut, the fame Land without further Trouble {MW ca 
will be in a good State of Paſturage, it wil WM th: 
be eaſy to conceive what Profit may | be mack WY re: 
by i. wl 


ALL 


1 21 


\ 


'F ALL worn out Lands: are greatly .im- 
poved by it, for, it being of a different Na- 
ure from Corn, it meets in ſuch Land a 
„oper Nouriſhment which the Corn did not 
ers BY raw from it, and therefore brings a profit- 
the BY de Crop. „„ PR 5 
able Crop. r 5 = 
tc we have of this Seed from Holland, as 
" 3 vcll as of Enghſh Growth; but the Eng/i/h 
bs much preferable to the Dutch, and may 
3 e 


more certainly be depended upon. 


er it only by paſſing a Buſk-harrough once 


fr i over the Ground ; but it muſt be obſerved, 
ud Wi that the Ground be made very fine before 
1 you ſow the Seed; and if the Seaſon is fa- 

: 


yourable for bringing it up, you may mow 
it in about three Months after ſowing; this 
aſts a long time in the Ground, if we think 
proper to let it remain; but as it prepares 
Ground for bound, and makes Paſtures of our 
Stubbles, it is often ſhifted from one Land 
to another, as the ſkilful Farmer ſees Occa- 


007  fion. 1 | 

of IT is to be noted, that the Clover is a 
the very feeding and fatning Graſs for Cattle; 
ile- BY and when we firſt bring them to feed upon it 
ing in the Field, we muſt not ſuffer them to graze 


too freely upon it, but give it them with 
caution and by degrees, till after a Week 


reaſon, it is left to tedder the Horſes to 
what Lengths may be thought convent- 


Ir you ſow your Clover alone, then ho | 


they may be left to themſelves ; for which 


ent, 
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| N. B. Clover 150 PRE a, fer 8 e „ 1 
in ihe Spring. 5 


Remarks on the N ature « and h —— 
9 ment of Crovza. 15 Ls 


HE foregoing Account of Clans 

me an Opportunity o 2 PTL 
R. 8 recommending March to ſow the. 
Clover Seed in, becauſe that Month being 
often attended with cutting, ſharp Winds . 
and Froſts, the common way is to ſow it Ws tr 
or beginning of April, for its greater Secy: bree 
becauſe about this time the Wheat ent 

has ſufficient Head to ſhelter it; and the {Wt in n 
Wets being more warm, frequently fall in {Wn O 
this Month, and force on a quicker Growth e we 
of all Vegetables than the former, Mp" | 
NexT this Author ſays, That five or fix Nat 
Pound of this Seed is enough to ſow among { thei 
Grain: It's true, that there has been good ys, 
Crops followed this Quantity, where it 8 cert 
met with a right Ground, Management and 
Seaſon ; but- that Happineſs is not always 
to be truſted to; and therefore we gene- 
rally ſow ten or twelve Pounds on an Ac 
for fear of the worſt, that often happens from 
the Slug, Fly, Froſt, Wets and Winds: Now 
here is wanting that neceſſary Caution that 
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f jul have been tack d to it, that the Clo- . 
er muſt not be ſowed at the ſame time the 
Gain is, but only rolled in, about a Fort- 
right or three Weeks after; for if it is, and 


2 


n 
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; ſhowery Summer ſucceed, it is two to one 
ods, in my Opinion, if the Crop is not a 
gat Part ſpoiled by the Clover's Luxuri- 
ncy, as I have known it ſeveral times do. 
AGAIN, he ſays, That Horſes ſhould be 
Bked to a certain Length, to prevent the 
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SW 


my 

his lichief that might otherwiſe accrue, from 

the e rank feeding of the Clover. This i is a 

ing monſtrous Miſtake indeed, for no Man, I : | 


5 8 4% > EEE TSR — - ——— — . — 
„ ee RS 


elieve, ever knew-a-Horſe ſuffer this way's. MI 
tis true; we ſometimes bleed them two or 7 
al Days after they are 'turn'd in, to pre- 
ent a Plethory, and ſo we do ſometimes, 
in natural Graſs: But if ever he had been 
n Owner of Cows or Sheep, fed in Clover, 
be would have fixed ſome ſuch Caution on 
heir Behalf ; becauſe it is too often known, 
hat Numbers of them have died ; not only 
it their firſt being turned in, but after ſome 
Days, and even Weeks have paſt ; though it 
certain, the greateſt Danger is at firſt 3 
y their voracious, greedy Feeding, and the 
ind contained in this frim, rank Graſs, that 
© helf an Hour has hoved their Bodies like 

| Bladder ; and if not directly run about 
dr ſtabbed in the Flank, according. to the 
Method preſcribed in my firſt Book, Page 
144, they ſurely _ And here I have largely 
Wrote 
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hat 
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N wrote: elf this Gra, aha; rag ws . 
eſt Security that 1 know of, and what 
have ſeveral times practiſed with Succel 
to prevent this common Misfortune; fat a 
1 faid before, in the firſt Place it is owing. t 
an empty Belly, that in two or three Hun 
is eaſily Giles: juſt before they are turne 
Into the Clover, with Hay and 2 Gra; 
and when once they are in, due Care mul 
be taken not to keep them out an Hour i 
gether, leſt this — ſhould cauſe ſuc 
an Evacuation, as may bring on this Di | 
aſter, vs: MI 

THe . Roots of Clover are of the: $t. Fi 
and Lucern Tribe, - that extract their Ji 
ces from ſome depth in the Earth, 
down near a Foot in Length wi * 

Gr: and fine Side-ſhoots ;- and therefore dey 
not hurt and four the Earth like Rye-gali 
and Trefoil, which renders it a great Smet 
ner of the Earth, a Killer of Weeds, andi 

very good, Dreſſer and Aſſiſtant ; -eſpecill 

if ploughed in when high in Stalk, and ad 
only ſo by them, but alfo by their. many 
large Roots, which when turn'd 1 an 

broke by the Plough and Harroug 

and diffuse their Salts into the minute G 
vities of the hollowed Earth. 
Clover, by ſome is diſputed, | Whether 
does moſt Service to the Ground, by bei 
eat all the Summer, or mowed twice, of 
for Hay, and the next time for Seed. l 
a 9 


/ 


* 


a Opn the gilt bo 
reſt eat; for by letting it ſtand till it is fit 


tbe Ground for the better Growth of the 
After-Graſs. But if fed firſt, then the Roots 


vant of that Cover, and conſequently give 


ing the Clover. FE 


by = 


ind fandy-Soils, even though they have been 
orer-run with Heath or Ling, or with Fern 
or Brakes, for this takes deep Root in the 
ne therefore good for it: The firft conſider- 


England , was in and about Northampton- 
ire, on the moſt gravelly, ſandy Grounds, 
Practice, in cultivating it on all their light 


that know it; in Kent it is in great Perfec- 
ion, upon chalky. Gravel, and it-is of an 
| ; | 


to mow, it kills the Weed by the Cover of 5 
is thick, bigh Head, hollows the Ground, 
ſades its own. Roots, and thereby prepares | 


ue expoſed to the Summer Droughts for 8 


the Weed the greater We of _ 155 


or. ros, ond the Improvement 7 Land 


IT, Fork 2 or. Cocks head Grafs, 3s an 
extraordinary Improver 'of dry, gravelly, 


Ground, and all open, light, and free Soils 
able Improvement that was made by it in 
where it brought ſuch valuable Crops, as 

encouraged many Farmers to follow the fame 


dolls, and it is now in great Eſteem by all 


extraor⸗ 


is mowed, add all ehe 
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extraordinary Duration in all Places where i 


is ſown ; even in ſome Parts where it h 


toad twenty Years, it yet brings as valys 


ble Crops as at the firſ. 
TE moſt barren Land will produce this 
without much Manuring , and that ſhould 
be only by Marl or Chalk, if it is allowed 
any Manure at all ; but the moſt expert and 
knowing Farmers, rather chuſe to ſow it on 
_ ſuch light,- dry lands, without any Manure, 
as may be ploughed in, and the Ground be 
fit to receive Corn, and when the fame 
Ground for Dung, it is by no means good 
for it, if it could be ſpared; we are ure 


however, that when it has ſtood many Years, 


it is worn by the long Culture of Corn upon 
it, we may again ſow it with St. Foin, which 
will not fail to produce a valuable Crop. 
| Many Lands which have been eſteemed 
uncapable of producing any thing of Worth, 
and have not brought the Owner a Shilling 


an Acre per Ann. have by ſowing them in 


the manner before mentioned, been improved 
to thirty and forty Shillings an Acre, and 
ſome three Pounds; for the Root being 
large, and ſhooting deep in the Ground, i 
is the more capable of ſupporting it ſelf in 
the drieſt Seaſon; and therefore ſerves 3 
Paſture for Cattle, -when there is little Grak 
whe had elſewhere. 8 
I x is in many Places fown with Corn, 
as are the two former, and turns to go 
| | 10 


the ot! 


ed tha 
if it i 
Corn 
March 
this Set 
low it, 


8 large 
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upon a 
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Profit ; and if the Corn happens to miſs, we 
ue ſure of a Crop of this. It is not proper 
to let it be fed the firſt Year, becauſe the 
Roots will not then be - ſtrong enough to 
bear Cropping by the Cattle, who will on 
account of its Sweetneſs, eat it cloſe to the 
Ground, and draw it too violently ; but if 
| is ſown amongſt Corn, it may be mowed 
with the Corn without receiving any Da- 
mage. e ee 

[ u the ſowing of this Seed, as well as 

the other foreign Graſſes, it muſt be obſerv- 
ed that the Ground be made very fine; and 
if it is ſown with Corn, the Quantity of 

Corn muſt be ſomewhat leſs than uſual ; - 
March and April are proper Months to put 
this Seed in the Ground; and when we do 
low it, ſpare not for Seed, for as the Seed 
s large, ſo an Acre will take the larger 
(Quantity, four Buſhels at leaſt muſt be ſown 
upon an Acre. Pa . 
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Remarks on the Mature and Iinprove- 

ment of St. Foin. 

HIS certainly is improved by ſowing 

J its Seed in dry, light Lands; but if he 

had faid, it is moſtly propagated in Chalks, 

[ ſhould think, he would have deſerved more 

Credit; for in my Travels, I have ſeen it 

more on the former, than ever I did in the 

lter; and if the Gravels are much loamed, 
- —_— :- ** 


A. : ; 


ETD NG „ 
it oftentimes miſſes, as I have reaſon to em- but a 
plain of 5 for > this Seed ; will ot grow in Clays, 
Clays, Loams, rich, nor wet Earth; by . ed in, 
ſon (if it does take) its ſpungy, deep Roow Wi have a 
will ſugg, rot, and die here in a few Years; I Chalk: 
for that it requires a dry Soil, both at Top, Wl As 
Sides, and Bottom of its Roots. dis w 
TEN he fays, this does not want much; a n 
Manuring, if any at all, and that ſhould be conſeq 
only Marl or Chalk. Now here he hu nent t 
acted the Theory Writer with a Witneß . roin g 
for I will appeal to all Practitioners in ths d ur 
Graſs, if it does not want Manuring, even Englan 
neceſſarily every ſixth Year at leaſt, which the Soc 
is as often as we dreſs our Wheat Land; like, P 
otherwiſe, I am ſure the twitch Graſs wil ways m 
get up, and the St. Foin decreaſe in its Crops and let 
therefore we generally at that time (om wtted 
twenty or twenty-five Buſhels of London Soo tion, v 
cover an Acre of it at Candlemas, as thin s well 


we well can out of a Seed Cot. This is ſuc BoT 
natural Manure for it, that in all St. Foiq and fu 
\ Grounds about us (and they are many) the roin, 
make uſe of no other Sort, and yet we lin Crops I 
in the chalky Country, therefore Who and one 
makes uſe of Chalk for a Dreſſing, J think ment. 
is under the laſt Shift: Beſides, I have knowl af me, 
an Attempt made to improve natural Ga bn by 
with Chalk, but the Project ſoon diroptiſf por thei, 
becauſe they ſpread like a Pan- cake, becom ug after 
a ſort of Plaiſter, and bind in the Grak two Me 


and indeed at beſt our common Chalk 5 o opini 


. I IF N 
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Clays, Gravels, and Loams, when i it is plough- 
ed in, and incorporated with them, as I 
have amply” made on. in the Chapter of 
Chalks. 

As to Marls , I never ſaw their Effects 
this way, bat it is obvious to many, that this 
z a moſt unctuous, fertilizing Earth, and 


ment to the lean Ground, wherein the St. 
Foin grows, if it can be conveniently had; 


the Soot : By the ſame Rule, for Neceſſity's 
lake, Parings of Turf, or Shovelings of High- 
ways may be mixed with Lime and Chalk, 

and let lain two or three Years, till they are 


tion, which may do ſome good on St. Foin, 
4 wel as Wood, or Coal-aſhes. 

Bor as I have ſhewn what will preſerve 
and further the profitable Growth of St. 


Crops I knew ruin'd by dint of Ignorance, 
and one and the ſame ſort of Miſmanage- 


off me, the other within half 'a Mile ; and 
on by Men of Years, under great Repuie 
lor their Knowledge and Practice in Farm- 
ng after the downright common Way : Theſe 
wo Men I was acquainted with, who ſeem d 
bo opinionated in the Matter (as commonly 
T 2 | the 
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but a poor, hungry Body; yet is uſeful in 


conſequently may Tüte an Improve- | 


nd undoubtedly there are many Places in 
England, where this can be got, and not 


rotted and brought into a powder'd Condi- 


Foin, I will now give an Example of two. 


ment, One Crop grew about two Miles 
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No the old ſtaunch ones are (that I believe they 
had no Miſtruſt of a Miſcarriage ;, but ſure 
enough it happened; for the St. Foin 
took extraordinary well on a chalky, loamy 
Ground; and in order to enjoy the more 


this good Beginning, they ſooted it the 
| ſecond Year, which ſo enrag'd the Grow 
of Twitch-graſs and other Weeds, that they 
got the Start of the St. Foin and killed it; 
becauſe it was then in its meer Infancy, and 
had not time allowed it, to make a' ſufficient 
ſtrong Root in the Ground, whereby it would 
have been enabled to have got the Domi- 
nion of all the Weeds, and killed them as 
they did this: Wherefore this great Loſs 
of both theſe fine Crops, ought to ſtand 
recorded as a Warning to. others, to avoid 
the like Misfortune ; and never ſoot their 
St. Foin till the third or fourth Year. 
In the firſt and ſecond Year it cgmes up 
ſingly, and not ſpreading, and is thereby ſo 
ſoon deſtroyed by the Couching Twitch 
graſs ; but in the third and fourth Year,, it 
| ſpreads rather beyond Poppy, and produces 
(as has been obſerved) fixteen Branches from 
one Stalk, that is ſo ſtrong, and covers the 
Ground ſo much, as kills the Twitch, which 
is the Reaſon, that the Soot muſt not be put 
on till the St. Foin has obtained this Strength. 
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Land by it. Me 


E ve commonly called La 1 
is a Medic Clover, or by ſome called 


Snail Trefoil, or Bur gundy Fodder ; it is a 


not valuable Graſs 85 its excellent quick 


Growth and Duration, and has raiſed ſome 


of the greateſt Improvements in England: 


As it is of a ſucculent or juicy Nature, jt 


makes Cows abound in Milk more than an 
other Fodder, whether they eat it green 
or dry : 'Oxen are very ſpeedily fatned by 


it; and Horſes are' no leſs advantaged by 


feding on it. Its Crop, for the moſt part, 


x double the Quantity of the St. Foin, and 
may, if it likes the Ground, be mowed three 


times in a Summer; but let it grow where 
t will, it may bear two Cuttings; the one 
in May, and the other in Auguſt, and carry 
2 ſtrong Paſture for the Winter. 

TH E Soil the moſt prover for it, is light 
Ground, ſuch as Sand, or Gravel, or Haſſe 
Mould ; or if the Ground be very Riff then 


burn the Surface, which is called Devon- 


hiring, or Denſhiring, and by that means 
the Soil will become fit for it; but it has 
been tried in Riff Soils and moiſt Lands and 
has ſucceeded well. 

CATTLE which have not been uid: to 
it, muſt be brought to it by gentle degrees; 
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as we have obſerved before, in the —_— 
of the great Clover. 


TITis good for ſoiling of Horte in the 


Spring, and is of a warm Nature; we 

ſow this Seed in March or April, after the 
Ground is made very fine, either alone or 
with Corn, harroughing it with a Buſh; 
ten Pounds will ſow an Acre; one Acre is 
enough to ** three Horſes a whole Year, þ 


Remarks on the Nate and Inprovenn N 
8 LUCERNE, 


Mus T confeſs he has hit this the beſt o 

any of the Graſſes. I have it now grow-, 
ing in four Fields on two ſorts of Soil; one 
is a high, loamy, and moiſt Ground, with 
a red Clay about two Foot under it, and 
here it proſpers very well; the. other being 
of a dry, 
Crop of Clover, thus: About Alhellantide 
J ploughed it with the Wheel-plough, by 
turning it into broad Lands; after that, | 
ploughed it three times more, beſides ſeveral 
Harroughings, when I had got it into a good 
Tilth. On the fifteenth Day of May, J li 
quor'd ſome white Oats, and ſowed three 
Buſhels on an Acre, and harroughed them 
in; after this, on the Day following, I ſows 
ed ten Pound of Lucerne Seed on each Arc, 
throwing it from between two Fingers 


and * in Broad - caſt Manger, and 5 


loamy Gravel, was ſowed after 2 


Dreſſir 
TH 

an ing 

Years 


them, 
alterna 
moſt ; 
Horſes 
ſperity 
of Ar, 
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Into 1 
partict 
fectior 
ſiſtenc 
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ld it in immediately: The Oats proved a 
lich, ſtanding Crop, not too thick, which 

ye the Graſs-Seed room to grow, and be- 
come planted to my Deſire. ee. 

BUT in none of his Lecture is there any 
Notice taken of its proper Drefling, nor its 
chape or Make of Head or Root, nor how 
oo fave its Seed; and therefore I ſhall here 
de the more particular on the laſt; as leav- 
ng the firſt to its proper Place amongſt 
Dreflings, - gs. 
 Tar1s Graſs, as I was lately informed by 
an ingenious Gentleman, who lived thirteen - 
Years at Aleppo, was firſt known to the Eng- 
o at that Place, where they ſoil their Hor- 
ls, firſt with mowed: green Barley, com- 
monly for a Month together, and another 
Month with this Lucerne; the one to ſcour 
them, the other to ſtop and fat them : Theſe 
alternate Feedings, he ſays, they find the 
moſt agreeable of all others, to keep their 
Horſes in a due Regimen of Health and Pro- 
ſperity; and that in this more warm Clime 
of Arabia Felix, they get vaſt Burthens once 
: Month. From Aleppo, it was brought 
into ſeveral Parts of the Mediterranean, and 
particularly at Minorca, it grows in ſuch Per- 
tection, that it is now their chiefeſt Sub- 
hſtence for their Cattle; from thence it got 
more forward into Europe, and is now plant- 
ed in abundance of Places, and more like 

Es to 
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an Arm; here it lies moiſt, and flouriſhes un- 


1 Can NOT 5 by (at Autor, 15 
ut late Writers call this Graſs by the 

of Medic Clover, Snail Trefoil, or 8 
-dy Fodder; otherwiſe than that they hate 


Piliſb. 

4 mind to give it nominal Floutiſhes, with- * 
dut any Warrant from former Authors; Who o be 
OE f 82, were better acquainted with thei great d 
Names, than they were: For if two leam-. bat it 
ed French Writers, that compiled their Hiſto- eflity 
ry above one hundred Years fince, may be nd at 
credited in their Definitions of St. Fe oin, thoſe N £41 al 
three very Names belong ſolely to that Gb roſe, a 
and no other, as may appear in Page 698 of WM: com 
that Book, from whence I find this triennia Grounc 
Title is ſtrained. - | two Fe 
Tus is a Graſs that runs into many Toints i $cdlin 
and Branches, infomuch, that it is compared Wl erwarc 
to that fpreading Vegetable the Poppy, that Wl in Shax 
runs into a high, wide Growth; by which ll ion in 

| Mode the Lucerne is certainly a prodigions expoſec 
Weed-killer, and does not ſpoil. and. draw all for 
the Ground into Poverty, as Rye-graſo and I be per 
Trefoil will; becauſe it extracts its Nutr Spots . 
ment after the ſame Method as the St. Foin, Wl wet Se 
by turning its Root, Carrot-like, very deep lng Shi 
into the Earth, even to the length almoſt of Ing See 


der a great Head in the drieſt Summer, and 
thereby returns à moſt fine, large, ſucculent, 


ſweet Graſs, to the great TY" of 
2 „„ 


/ , 


ſhallow_ forts are 


» 
"ih - 
X. 


corched and dried un. 
To fave the Seed, is what I have next 

to fhew, as it was communicated to me by _ 
curious Gentleman, who has ſown it in 
piliſbire theſe many Years, and . fays, this 

Graſs in a dry Summer will ſuffer its Seed 

o be ſaved; but in a wet one; there is a 
great deal of Difficulty attends it, inſomuch, 

that it has brought the Owners under a Ne- 

ofiity of inventing a Method to obtain it; 

nd at laſt one has been diſcovered, that ef- 
ktually with due Care will anſwer the Pur- 

roſe, and that is, at every two Foot diſtance, 
common Stake muſt be drove into the 
Ground, in Rows (if it will admit of it) at, 

two Foot aſunder each Stake, and the Maſter 

deedling Stalk faſtened thereto, as it ſhoots 
forward; this will bring its Head (which is 

n Shape of a Bottle-ſcrew) to a ſtrait Erec- 

ton into the Air, where it will be the better 
expoſed to the ripening Sun; but this is not 

al, for at the bottom is the main Work to 

be performed, by putting away its lower 
Noots ; which if permitted to grow in theſe 5 
wet Seaſons, will ſo check the Maſter Seed- . 
ing Shoot, as to render it uncapable of bring- 
ng Seed to Perfection. „ 
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Farme 
Ry E Gra 8 8, ud the Inprecemeny W o! 
ready 3 
Land by it. * 2 A. 
5 FT E Rye Graſs, or everlaſting Gra, i oY into, \ 
I of extraordinary Benefit to ſtiff, lower nd, 1 
Grounds that lie wet ; this is ſo natural to this At 
"theſe Lands, that in the ſtrongeſt Clays, with. * kep 
out any Manure, it will proſper, and bring IT 
as valuable a Crop as any Meadow); in-wet|l Nature 
. Gravels, or cold, ſpringy Grounds it doe in poc 
well; but eſpecially if it is ſowed with Cow tle el 
Glas ot, white Clover Seeds, as the belt 175 
Farmers generally do in Devonſhire. 14 5 mov 
WHEN it is mowed, it brings a rich be V. 
Crop, and may generally be cut twice a Yew, foil une 
| leaving beſides a good Paſture for Winter: TH 
It is of good Service to Cattle, eſpecially ſor 5 ofter 
fatting of Oxen, or Weather Sheep, and-par- | Cows | 
ticularly 1s. remarkable for its ceopny Cattle Bi tbis wi 
from Surfeits. of the 
Ir muſt be ſown either i in March or AJ. iis Cr 
pril or in September, and will endure a long ds t 


time in good Heart. but a 
| ſon ſay 


Remarks on the N ature and Iimprovi. * . 
ment of RYE GRASS. how 
VE Graſs, as well as ſome others, has —_ 

| its good and bad Properties. Its good "Io 
ones are, that it comes the ſooneſt of a ab 


Graſs in the Spring ; and . gives the 
F armer 
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Farming Explained. 285 
farmer an Opportunity to improve his Milch 
nd other Beaſts, before other Graſſes are 
rady; ſo that by the time this is done, 
the Clover and Trefoil will be fit to turn 
nto, which indeed is a very uſeful Article, 
nd, I think, is the beſt belonging to it, which 
this Author muſt needs be ſenſible of, if ever 
be kept Cows, and. ſowed this Graſs. 

IT is alſo of great Service for its hard 
Nature, in growing on rough Tilths, and 
n poor, gravelly Grounds, that will bear 
little elſe, and becauſe it will laſt many Years. 

ITs ill Properties are after the firſt Crop 
s mown off, it grows but little the reſt of 
the Year, which brings this and the Tre- 
fol under great Diſeſteem. 

THaAT if it is ſowed with Clover, as it 
s often done to preſerve the Sheep and 
Cows from hoving, and for its early Bite; 
| this will in three Years time get the better 
of the Clover, and ſo almoſt become an en- 
tire Crop of it ſelf; but then it generally 
grows too thin for Profit: Alſo at beſt it is 
but a very coarſe Graſs, which makes a Per- 
* ſay, it is next to a Kex for that Qua- 
ity. 8 

THis is a Graſs that ſours the Ground 
above all others, by the thready Entangle- 
ments of its Root with the upper Earth, 
which it greatly impoveriſhes by its ſhallow 
Growth 1 

Fox 
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Fox which reaſon it is utterly « Aa wrong 
2 to lay down Ground with, and Gr 
verting it into Meadow Land, becauſe of it 
voracious Nature, and mixing it (elf for 
many Vears with the natural Gad, that it 
much ſpoils by hindring its Sale. 

Ix is beſt ſown on a fine Tilth in March 
or April; if with Clover, one Buſhel har- 
roughed in is enough on an Acre; but if it 
is to ſtand for an entire Crop, then two 
hs maar is the leaſt that can be, _ 35 


Co w. Gn As s, and the Banu 
ment of Land by it. 


putation 


of the V 


H E Cow Graſs is called Cow 0. lat am 

ver, or White Clover, delights in moiſt Hire 
Sund and ſwampy Places; ſo that where ickle 8 
none of the former Graſſes will thrive, tis inly a 
may be ſown with good Succeſs, but eſpe lecauſe 
cially with Rye Graſs, as mentioned above; (ſite Gro 
as it 1s a Clover, it 1s a quick Grower, and {Wivrous, 
Deſtroyer of Weeds, and is of excellent Be- te Stre 
nefit to Cows or Oxen, who chooſe it before Wit old, 
any other Graſs; it has the ſingular Cu- Erth, v 
lity before other Clovers, of preſerving WM" be { 
Cattle in a ſound State of Health, either {Wr-run 
given in dry F odder, or to. be fed in Paſty: wo Hor 
rage. daw the 
Some Lands which have been o annoy- d Earth 

ed with Waters, that they have not produ- Roots, fi 


ced any thing of Value, have been ſo im- “ to th 
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Farming Explained. 287 
cored by ſowing this Graſs upon ther, that 
he Benefit has been four Hundred per Cent. 
Tas time of ſowing it is in March and 
fpril, after the manner of the Trefoil or 


wack Graſs, and about twelve Pound of 


dean Seed is enough for an Acre. 


Remarks on the Mature and Improve- 


ment of Cow GRAS s. 


HIS new Graſs has but lately been in- 
troduced into the World under the ficti- 
tous Name of Cow Graſs; and what Re- 
mtation it may have met with in other Parts 
ofthe World, I know not; but this J know, 
that amongſt our beſt Huſbandmen in Hert- 


firdire it is rejected, as abſolute Honey- 
hickle Seed, which if true, they have cer- 


ainly a greal deal of Reaſon of their Side; 
cauſe all Honey-ſuckle vehemently ſours 
the Ground; and by its great Qauntities of 
tbrous, ſtringy Roots, that ſometimes ſtand 
be Strength of ſix Horſes, when they have 


dot old, and a great Predominancy in the 


bath, which in too many Grounds is plain 
o be ſeen; inſomuch, that whole Fields are 
ver-run with it, occaſioned chiefly by the 
two Horſe Teams who have not Strength to 


aw the Plough through a ſufficient. Depth 


f Earth, to undermine and tear up their 
Roots, from whence often enſues Deſtructi- 
en to the following Crops; eſpecially the 


Lent 


FAY 

288 _ Chiltern and Vale 
Lent ones, that are frequently very much 
choaked by the Honey-ſuckle's -luxurian 
Growth, in wet Summers particularly, 
Now what has brought this Cow Gr; 
under the real Suſpicion of its being a true 
Honey-ſuckle, is, its being like it in Les 
Root, and Quality; for the firſt, like thi 
laſt, will grow in ſwampy Grounds, ane 
return vaſt Crops, rather beyond the Cloyer 
but then the After- effects is ſo feared, that 
as I ſaid before, it is in Diſuſe with us. 


Further Annotations and Remarks un 
CLOVER. 


4 Farmer with us, Clover is ſeldom ſownl 


amongſt his Barley, becauſe of its rank Growth 


in a wet Summer, even to the endangering 


the miſcarriage and crippling of the Crop 


for that the Barley is leſs able to withſtand 
its Luxuriancy, than either the Wheat 09 
Oat, and that for theſe Reaſons — The Stall 
of Barley is generally ſhorter than either of 
the other two, as being not ſo long jointed 
as the Wheat or Oat, which is viſible in 
particular at the upper Knot of theſe Stalks 
for upon Examination, the higheſt Joint off 
the Wheat or Oat is commonly found to bq 
as long again as that of the Barley; andy 
therefore they are more out of the Clov! 1 


Power, by ſo much as they are higher, =_ 
5 ave 
2 f 


ö 


LOVER on Wheat.— By the oreate Y 
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have a greater Potency to ſhade, cover, and 


retard its Growth; this generally induces 
him to ſow his Clover in February, on this 
Wheat Stitch, which being well dreſſed and 
in a fine Tilth, often takes extraordinary 
well; this he feeds one Year intirely, and 
the firſt Part of the next Summer, till he 


mows or feeds off the firſt Head, who 0 


floughs it up two or three times, and 

either a Crop of Turneps, or Wheat wk. 3 
or eats it all the ſecond Summer, ploughs it 
up in Winter, and ſows it with Barley the 
next Spring. But of late he only lets it ſtand 
but one Summer, as thinking the Ground 
becomes ſour by feeding it two. Some ſow 
the Clover on Wheat in April. 

AnoTHER, I knew, that ſowed his Wheat 
Gitches with Clover in the Spring, and for 
a Trial, got a large Bundle of Buſhes tied 
faſt together and by the End of the Rope 
drew it up and down the Stitches of half the 
Field; this received the Seed very well, but 


the other half, that he did nothing to after 


he ſowed it, had no effect. 


CLOVER with Oats. This Grad he bar- 


roughs in with his Oats, without any Pole 
croſs them, as being Nee ſure than rol- 


ling it in; becauſe the Fly, Froſt, Slug, Wet, 


Winds, or Sun, have not that Power to hurt 
t, when its envelop'd i in the Earth, as when 
it is confin'd only to the bare Surface, and 
nakedly expos'd to the ſeveral Devaſtations; 


U be- 
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290 Chiltern and Fale © 
beſides, as there is only one Ploughing to 
the Culture of this Grain, the ſour, ſurly 
Quality of the Ground has leis Power to 
Hurt the Seed when it is harroughed in with the 
Oats, than when it is only ſowed and rolled in, 
CrovER with Barley. If a Crop of Clo. 
ver is intended to be got with Barley, then 
it muſt be ſown a Fortnight, three Weeks, 
or a Month after the Grain, and only rolled 
in, 'as I have before hinted, which generally 
prevents this Damage: But here I publiſh 
the ſeveral Methods, that the Reader may 
— Coe. 
CrovER with Peas. If a Crop of Clover 
is deſigned to be had after Peas are got off, 
then when the Peas are harroughed, Clo- 
ver Seed ſhould be alſo harroughed at the 
fame time; but here he runs a Riſque, for 
if the Peas are a great Crop, it is a Wonder 
if the Clover is not killed by their Cover; 
but if ſome of it takes, it may be thickened, 
by ſowing a few Pounds on an Acre, juſt be- ¶ Ked. be 
fore the Peas are hooked or mowed, which WM... 
by the Tread of the Workmen, will be for- Hy: 
ced into the hollow Earth, and very likely WW. v 
become a good Crop. knbles 


of our 
ng, |! 
good 
and H 
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or Rat 
full of 
er, and 
Head r. 
t; thi 
by the 


moſt c: 


CLovER with Rye. So alſo may Co- lte Tre 
ver be harroughed or rolled in with Rye, WM: its 0 
either in Auguſt or the Spring, and become nd is 
a good Crop, without damaging this Grain, ne 
whoſe Stalks growing very high, is the les rg Z 
ſubject to the Clover's Fury. 3 bear, 
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Of natural Grassts.- 


I write on as two of the capital Sorts 
of our Upland Meadow, the red is a branch- 
ng, ſweet, ſubſtantial Graſs, that returns 


good Quantities of Hay, by its large Stalk 


ind Head, that holds a great deal of rich 
fed, much like the Clover Head; this is 
ripe before the White Honey-ſuckle, and are 
both ſuch good Food for Cattle; that they 


ometimes cauſe the Horſe to froth at Mouth, 


when it is cut in its full Sap. The Penny, 
r Rattle-Graſs has a Leaf like Wood-bine 
full of Notches, blows with a yellow Flow- 
rr, and when that goes off, and its brown 
Head rattles if ſhaken, then it is time to mow 
t; this in particular is ſo nicely obſerved 
by the Mrddleſex Hay Farmers, that they 
noſt carefully mow it before it ſheds its 
xd, becauſe their ſubſtantial, heavy Bodies, 
ontribute very much to the Weight of the 
Hay: There is another ſort of Graſs that 


wows with a yellow Flower, and much re- 
kmbles thoſe of a Furze, is three-leaved * 


Ike Trefoil, carries three Bloſſoms together 
on its top, by ſome called the Lady's Finger, 
and is reckoned the beſt for Cattle. The 
llantane Grafs is a large, high ſtalked, ſweet 
Graſs, very common with us; its Goodneſs, 
| bear, has tempted ſome to get whole Fields 

. „ „ 


HE Honey-fuckle, both red and white, 
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292 Chiltern and Wal - 5 
of its beſt ſort in Wiliſbire: There are many I that 


| other Graſſes that grow in my Meadows, u c. 
N that would be too tedious for Relation here, Crop: 
4 tbough they juſtly deſerve a Detail of their M C 
= Make and Natures; and eſpecially thoſe high” 
4 ſorts that grow in the rich Meadows in ome: 
the Vale of Ailesbury, that lie not far from chieff 
4 me; which are of that extraordinary feed-WM not {© 
1 ing Power, that their Hay alone will fat ani is : 
4 Ox or a Horſe, when ours will not; which forme 
4 makes this Hay. Seed the beſt of all others to Weed 
1 ſow at firſt on Ground that is to be converted and tk 
3 into a laſting Sward; and which I can fur ſmal 
A niſh any Perſon with, that is deſirous of ſ calls it 
=_ great a Good. | 4 the di 
a „ TY n of my 
NAA SSS SSN , 
1 2 | ** rele 
I CHAP. XXXVII. TY 
*4 | Cd and C 
Y Wrkps, their Miſchiefs and Remedics ; he 
7 a | | | | ut it 
iq 1 EE DS, as they are part of the Curk ſwell tl 
l. entailed on Man's Poſterity, for MM : he 
i} Diſobedience to his Creator, do viſibly ſhe Wife g 
4 themſelves, and act in Oppoſition to Man Wi bed by 
mn | Intereſt in moſt Places, where Care and Di Weed 
* ligence do not ſupplant their ſeveral MY in the 
4 chiefs. To which End, I ſhall deſcribe th by Win 
4 Make, Nature, and Remedy of ſome of hifi ny; 


82 


common ſorts that uſually infeſt our = 
| e tha 
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that coſts ſome Farmers many Pounds a Year 
to check and prevent the ſpoiling ' of their 
Crops. And firſt, the | 
Cow Garlick, ſometimes runs up as 
high' as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds 
ſomewhat like Onions, but not fo large; it 
chiefly grows amongſt Wheat and Barley, and 
not lo much amongſt Oats and Peas, at leaſt _ 
it is not ſo much minded in them as the two 
former. It is ſuch an abominable ſtinking 
Weed, that when the Wheat is at Market, 
and this Seed perceived to be mix'd but in 
a ſmall degree with it, the Buyer commonly 
calls it the Devil of a Weed, as he alſo does 
the diſagreeable Scent of the Mellilot, One 
of my Days-men told me, that he and ano- 
ther, as they were weeding of Corn, ſpied 
ſome of the Cow Garlick, which ſo much 
reſembled young Onions, that his Partner 
laid, he would fit down and eat his Bread 
and Cheeſe with a few of them ; according- 
ly, he cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, 
but it was not long before they began to 
ſwell the Man, and forc'd him home as faſt 
3s he well could go; where happily his 
Wife gave him a Doſe of Phyſick that ſhe 
had by her, and ſaved her Huſband. This 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly 
n the ſtony, clay Soils; and is beſt killed 
y Winter Fallowings, and frequent Plough- 
ings. | „p ; 
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20% Chin, 5 Fob 
MI IL or, is a Weed that affects A plou 
 Vab and Chiltern , by growing amongſ but 
Wheat and Barley, but moſtly in Peas, Oatz, it 1s 
and Beans, where it. comes up much like ' Grou 
Locerne Graſs, about two Foot high, and ö ſel 


as much in breadth, with a yellow Flower I ume 


and a black Seed like Trefoil: If its. Leaf or come 


| Seed is rubbed, it will ſtink the Hands for up t! 


four or five Hours; and is ſo hateful to Hor- of all 
2 5 that they refuſe the Oats it grows 2. bme 

It is moſtly found in ſtony an Judgn 
bo 8 Grounds, which if eroſs c 14nd 
by too often Sowings, will produce this — the V 


rid Weed, as well in the Barley and Wheat Groun 


as in the other forts of Grain. Its Remedy the L 


"MM the ſame as that for the Cow Garlick. have t 


'W1LD-Oat. This Weed is notorioullyM ſome 


| known to be the moſt pernicious of all of that b 
__ . thers, by reaſon of the Trout Difficulty tha Vale, 
attends its Extirpation ; 


or where this ha bern; 
got Footing, it ſeldom is totally vanquiſhed ff Misfor 
becauſe where it grows amongſt Grain, i kt Ye 


Seeds are ripe, and ſcatter themſelves befor that h: 
| the Corn 1s fit to cut, whereby 1 it propagateſi 20; hi 
it ſelf, and encreaſes in the Ground, to tb up can 
great Damage of füture Crops; for they ay Cre 
of ſo hardy a Nature, as not to be ſo fool with C 
killed as other Weeds, which has begot al Spring, 
Opinion in ſome, that if Ground over- I gain, a1 


with them is laid down for ſeven Yearstc 8 alſo 
gether, yet will they not die in that timed too 


but will ſhew themſelves again on its beine medy i 


ploughe 


* 


ploughed up and ſown anew. with Grain ; 

but this I do not altogether' credit; however, 
it is allowed by the moſt judicious, that new - 
Ground produces them moſt, by reaſon it 
ᷣ ſeldom fown thick enough wu Corn to 


comes up, e thin, Wild Oat often fills 
op the Vacancy, which ſhews the Benefit 
ck allowing the Ground Seed enough; for 
ſome ſay, and I think with a great deal off 
judgment, that the beſt Cure is to ſow the 
Lind thick, and then the Corn. will choak 
the Wild. Oats. - It is obſerved, that ſome 
Ground is fo ſubj ect to them, that where 
he Lent Grain miſſes , they will be ſure to 
have this Weed for a Supply; which makes 
ſome ſay, it is the Nature of the Ground 
that breeds them: They moſtly grow in the 
Vale, and in the light Loams of the Chil- 
tem; in the latter of which, it was 

Misfortune to have too many of them 4 
aſt Year come up in a ſmall ploughed Field, 
that had been a Meadow 8 ten Years 
go; here my Wheat proved too thin, and 
up came the Wild Oat, and ſpoiled moſt of 
my Crop, which. will oblige me to ſow it 
with Oats, Clover, and Hay-ſeeds this 


gin, and overcome the diſmal Weed; which 
b alſo often bred by Grounds being too long, 
and too often ſown with -Corn. - Their Re- 


may . is Winter Fallowings, and frequent 
"© 8 1 Plough- 
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ame its Luxurian . and where Grain 


Spring, in order to have it a Meadow a- 
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Plougbi ings of the Earth, with . Ground 
Chalking it well; but theſe will only check Root, 
it, and not kill it ſo ſoon as full Crops of Lan 
Stain, and pulling it up by. the Roots ſhe C. 
"while |; rreen. If it takes in Wheat, the * Fu 
Ground muſt have a Winter and Summer that wi 
Fallow directly ſucceed, which one of my beir f 
Neighbours have found the beſt Cure ofall he Ma 
1 95 | Tar 
Mosranp Seed. This Weed chiefly amy 
grows in the wet Grounds of the low Vale, hangs - 
where it runs up about two Foot high, with choaks 
a yellow. Flower much like unto Curlock, nongſt 
chiefly in the watry Thoroughs, between i the « 
their half Lands; and therefore does but li- ticir R 
tle harm, becauſe it does not grow among certain! 
the Corn, but is annually gathered as a moſt i! the 
valuable Thing by the poor People. fen 
CR Lock ſeldom grows arhong Wheat WW their £ 
but more amongſt Barley, and moſt of ali Land. 
in the beſt Grains, where it does moſt harm Can 
. branching and choaking the Corn; ii s ſeldo 
has a yellow Flower, runs up to Seed lis Me! 
a Turnep, and grows chiefly in the ghet the Ho 
Chalks and Gravels, eſpecially an fine Tilt the Cc 
for it hates a heavy Earn. rravelly 
Cars-Tail, this Name owns two forts the M 
of this Weed, the Blue and the Green, bull the G 
the Blue is the worſt ; this ſhews it ſelf once il thei 
In three Years, in Ground that is ſubject toll this wi 
it; where it commonly grows moſt im They { 
Peas and Oats, in dry, chalky, and gravelh « to { 
2 5 Grounds 
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Grounds, with a large Head and downright 
Root, ſometimes over- running a great deal 
Land, tO the vaſt Prejudice of the Corn. FER 
The Cure is either putting them up in June 
« July, or ploughing with a Fin in Winter, 
hat will cut their Roots in two, and cripple 
teir After- growth. Alſo by digging with 
Tax green Sort grows in wettiſh, flat, 
I lbamy Land, where it mats, branches, and 
langs together like Twitch. Graſs, and 
choaks the Corn, but is moſtly found a- 
nongſt the Lent Grain. They are always 
n the Ground that is ſubject to them; and 
heir Roots are like a Honey-ſuckle's, which 
certainly ſours the Earth to a great degree, as 
ll the matted Tribe does. Theit Cure is 
cften ploughing with a Fin on the Shar, and 
heir fibrous, ſtringy Roots carried off the 
Camock. The Seed of this capital Weed 
s ſeldom or never obſerved, it ſtinks as bad 
ss Melilot, branches and roots more than 
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be Honey- ſuckle, and is a greater Spoiler of 
e Corn; it moſtly grows in white and 
gavelly Grounds, The Cure is chiefly by 
be Mattock, to dig them up deep and break 
be Ground well, carefully carrying away 
d cheir ſtringy Parts off the ploughed Land; 
bis will deſtroy them, but the Plough won't: 
They ſometimes take ſuch hold of the Ground 
wok lwWwe TT TE 
6 | | 
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- 298 © Glitters al Pals 
1 This is a 5 1 


that runs over moſt of our ploughed Field 
in the Chiltern, eſpecially where the Lug 


$ 

Aich, | indolent Husbandman has the. Fol [ad by 
ture of them; for nothing will kill them bu aakes 
dowyright Diligence and Labour; they ta lch t. 
ſometimes two Foot into the Ground, bott por 
with their Tap and Side-ſhoots, and ful de Gr 
up with a great Stalk, and large, high, ſeedy © the 
ee yellow Head, that brings forth rell) 
flat Seed Uke a Garden Parſnip, 1 formed a 
bought a fix Acre Field, that was ſo over yet, 
run with them, that I beſtowed three ſever Hor 
Diggings all over the ploughed Ground i W. 
23 Summer Fallow Seaſon, and brought u vt tl 
many of their deepeſt minute Parts, which s ; b 
coſt me, I belleve, five Pounds; yet ti d Ro 
oe only a Check and not a Cure; ſo tha cugh! 
was obliged ſeveral Years after, to cut then tree 
up in Weeding-time, and have two Ment nd of 
follow the Plough with Mattocks, to cho tic tw: 
off part of them as they appeared in tb beauſe 
Thoroughs ; which with the help of the Fin cadica 
on the Shar, will in time overcome them certain 
but the Cuttings of the Hog-weed muſt b terefo 
carried all off the ploughed Lands, * au "ec-rur 
take Root by being left thereon. LY IKE a ( 
Mav-WEED. This is a ſtinking, venomouſ have 
Weed, with'a white Flower, well knowl miſcr 
to moſt of our Chiltern Reapers, who ſome tte nen 
times have their Hands and Legs ſo bliſter q Horſes 
vhs it, that they are not capable of work not cc 
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s, and Gravels, and is chiefly produ- 
6d by ſour Tilths, and wet Seaſons, which 
nakes a dry Ploughing- time, __ Wb 
füth the only Cure. 

porpr. This is another Weed that a 
de Ground of that Nouriſhment that is due 
pthe Corr; and. chiefly grows in white and 
myelly Grounds, occaſioned by a fine Tilth, 
nd a dry ploughing 2 which makes 
wet, heavy one its beſt Cure. | 

Honk y-SUCKLE. This is a moſt : power- 
hl Weed , that by its ſtringy Roots will, 
next the Camock, ſet a ſtrong Team of Hor- 
ts ; but this Character is — confined to 
dd Roots, for the young ones are not of this 
dugh Nature, yet will certainly arrive to this 
degree of Miſchief , if not 'kill'd- in time; 
nd of this great Misfortune have moſt of 
the two Horſe Farmers reaſon to complain, 
kecauſe their Strength is not capable of 
tadicating their tenacious Fibres, which is 
xtainly beſt done by deep Ploughings ; and 


rr-run with this Weed, that it ſeems almoſt 
ike a Clove, or alk one Head ; inſomuch, that 
have known it tempt my next Neighbour, 
diſcreetly to let it ſtand for a Crop of 'Graſs 
lie next Summer, for the Subſiſtence of his 
Horſes, Cows or Sheep; but then he did 
not conſider, while this is in it * 
at 


eam. It moſtly grows upon wet, loam yx 


bherefore ſeveral Fields about me are ſo o- 


8 ble W 0b a e 
3 in the Ground, > Bd oh 


a gteat yy Peep hits: pa na 2 in a wet 
: pg) it has got a ſufficient Footing | in the 
Land. The Gute i is good Ploughings with 
ſtrong Teams, and giving the Ground its due 
Fallowings, for e eee Is 4 Seat 


Promoter of this Weed. t com 
Tux Thiſtle is ſaid to be an T6dieation of anti 
000d Land; but wherever it happens to get Do 
Poſſeſſion, it is no welcome Gueſt, for this like a 
does its ſhare of Damage amongſt Grain, Wl but is 
proportionable to its Root; it is moſt com- bt of 
mon in the rich Vale Lands, and too often impov 
in our Chiltern Grounds, where in both, if of M 
it is let ſtand till its Seed is ripe, the Winds 'by the 
will carry its light Flue to great Diſtances, very t 
Its Cure is often Ploughings, due F allowing, will g 
the bite of Sheep when the Weed is young, . Earth 
ſteocking them with an Iron Paddle, ſowing others 
of Clover, and good Weeding | at the rnd WING 
Seaſon, and f 
Witp Thetch, Ty ne, or Bind-weal: is s by 
an-ugly Companion amongſt the Corn, elße⸗ Ty 
cially if the Spring-time is attended with I ing tt 
Wets, and Colds, for then it is natural for OR 
this Weed to get the Predominancy of the bout 
Corn, which was ſufficiently ſhewn this ſpread 
laſt Summer, 1732, in the moiſt Clays and my b 
e 


Loams, where | it grow up Creeper-like, and 
| | pro 


5 . 5 "= 4 


| Runnin Expl ined. 30 
proceeded | in its Altitude, frm the Foot. of 
he Wheat Stalk, and gradually ſo twiſted 
bout it, till it got up to its Top, and by its 
Weight, hauled and pulled down the ſame, 
o the Deſtruction of its Ear; and this it 


Wheat. The Cure is good deep Ploughings 
2nd due Fallowings, alſo well chalking the 
Ground ; for according to my Obſervation, 


wanting. - 

Docks This Weed runs into the Ground 
like a Radiſh, as to its Depth and Bignelſs, 
but is much eaſier propagated ; for a ſmall 
bit of this is apt to take Root and grow; they 
impoveriſh the Ground, and do a great deal 
of Miſchief to the bad Husbandman' s Land, 

by their eaſy Encreaſe ; for if they lie on the 
ery top of the Ground ſome Months, they 
vil grow afterwards if they can get into the 
Farth ; ſome ſay they are good for nothing, 
others fay, in Dock out -Nettle, and, Dr. 
Wuincy, that they are good in Diet-drink, 
and for cutaneous Diſtempers. Their Cure 
s by pulling them up in wet Seaſons, and 
carrying them off the Land ; or by gather- 
ing them after the Plough and Harroughs. 

Cow. Needle, bears a white Flower, a- 
bout half the height of the Corn, but 

ſpreads much; their Seed or Needles are a- 

bout an Inch and a half long, which fowls 

the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces 
3 | when 


bmetimes does to almoſt” a whole Field of 


t comes moſt where thoſe three are chiefly 88 


HA 


2, Wheat, and keeps 1 company till Harveſt 


couples it, to the Farmer's great Lok. 


May 1730, the Black-bennet began to ſhen lere of. 


3% 


Geri are thraſhed v the 4s. 
ae hard to dreſs out. \ Their Cure . e a 
he hen b knnet 


l VER, or Cc rd This twigdbant 1d lon 
the: Wheat, like the Tyne- weed, and deze 
his Damage much like it. His Seed is a lit. 
2 Burr. "TRE e is "Hying! clan 
hne end « fee and defirifin Gra 
| Weed, that comes up wy a fine Tilth with the esolatt 


is about half the Length of the Wheat at 
that time, and if in too great a * 


has a yellow Flower, and its Seed a 10 
rough Burr. The Cure is very difficult, for 
ſome have attempted to eat it off with the 
Wheat, and failed, for they will not eatiti 
it's old; others have turned in early and ſuc 
ceeded better. Another I knew that turn. 
ed his Sheep in early enough, and eat bots Flou 
that and the Wheat up clean, but this being" 
done on a wet Loam, and a cold wet timꝗ * 110: 
following, the Weed recovered: before the 
Wheat, and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop. 
BLACK-BENN ET. About the fourth o 


itſelf a Foot long, both in Tilths and Lays 
having had a wet Spring and Eaſterly Wind 
ſucceeding before that Day : In this calc 
the latter ſowed Wheat fared beſt, becuue lodpme 


when the ſevere Weather was over , „ it bro 
"You 


* | „„ 


| 5 ng 1 Expl ned 1 
Loh e it to run faſter didn the: for- 
«rd fowed, and got the better of the 
knnet, when that became ſet, by its early - 
0 longer Growth , that gave an Advan- 
to the Bennet to be predominant and 
rople it: This Weed attacks the Wheat 
22 ; and ſometimes others, chiefly in 


n Gravels ; where it makes often a great 
heſolation, and ſpoils great part of the Crops: 

| is occaſion? d by ſour rough Tilth, and « 
od wet Spring. The beſt Cure is a tweet 
lich, and a fine Seaſon to ſow the Grain, 
2 well drefs'd and chalk'd Ground. 
DaRNEL. This is a rampant Weed that 
fly hurts the Wheat, becauſe in Barley, 
& Quality is to add Strength- to the Beer, 
d it more heady, which cauſes the 
alſter not to find Fault with it, if not in 
0 great a Quantity: But as the Colour of 


kent, the Mealman. much hates it. This 
; 2 moſt multiplying Weed, for many of its 
ich Stalks will carry twenty Side ſhoots, 
ud every one fix Corns in it, ſo that twen- 


j of its Heads are enough to ſpoil half an 
ice of. Wheat: It is of ſo hardy a Nature, 


7 it to the Field: That is, it is ſo difficult 
b kill, that it will often ebdure a Winter's 
lolment i in the Dung, and yet grow when 
tis brought with it into the F ield, ' The 
Cure 


- 


y wet loamy Ground, and now and Ki 


k Flour is brown, rough, and of an iI 


ket it is uſually ſaid, the Dunghil will car- 
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Ts 4 . well deeling the. 8 with 
Screen or Wire Sieve, which will take mof 
of it out, and by often turning the Dung 
bil. I knew a Farmer that rented. fix 


Pounds a Year fay, that he loſt teen | 
Pounds by it in one Year. + 
Cnkss. This is a Darnel that 1 5 in 
different manner, hanging in little Bunche ! 
on ſmall. Stalks that are about an Inch bn unt is 
from the great ons, and is remedied as , 
other. L. 
CocklE. Is a little Seed. with a tlc Kilt a 
-Hoſk full of white Flour, for which recs of 
| fon the Meal-man does not much diſpute i baces 
being amongſt the Wheat, if not in . M: 
great a Quantity. To prevent this Dan P 
and all other Weeds, the only way is ad to 
ways to ſow clear Seed ; for it's a i lis Sci 
Maxim, that Weeds have the Pre- eminen him, 
over all other Vegetables. Langly Ber if g 
Sc. is a Weed I have deſcribed | at r ur, h 
oy firſt Book, Page 39. me wil 
b good 
: b frequi 
BE ence 
hereb 
: Nor, b 
__-  WMilices, 
CH A ny Ti 
bmmen 
reteſt | 
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the Behalf of the Flowman; This, 1 


* 


elt, and therefore has the greater Wages N 

7 Liberty of all others; becauſe on his | 
gilt and 3 greatly N the Suc- 
ls of all the arable Crops, which in many 
Paces is moſt of the Farmer's yearly All 3 
lis Man then is but juſtly. indulg'd in thoſ ſe 
* Properties beyond The other Servants,” 
ad to ſay the Truth, a good Workman'in 
bis Science deſerves double in my Opinioti 8 
f him, that has this Knowledge but in part? 
br if good Skill does not accompany his La- 
ur, he may make two Ploughings where 
me will ſerve, and not. bring the Land into 
b good a Tilth as the other with one, which 
frequently a Diſaſter of very ill Conſe- 
pence to the Farmer, becauſe he not on- 
bereby loſes his Time, Charge and La- 
bur, but alſo the Benefit of a good Crop 
rldes, that has partly been the undoing of 
tany Tenants. and alſo a Loſs to the Land- 
d and Nation: It is therefore that I re- 
bmmend this Sort of Man as the firſt and 
Fateſt of his Care to provide himſelf with 7. 
* "of 


= is allowed, to be the Capital of all "the: WL 


— of a large 


the River Severne; and are both ſo exeecdin 


Quanticy of Foe 
1 Hind, Baily, or” Overſeer, o_ * wk ON 
_ ive Direction, and is a Jud 
Methods for the eee 

| A 1 . 4 : 
Tax Plough is an n ment "oa 
univerſally known, that it needs no Hy 
_ rangue, Ether of Proſe or Verſe, to ſet & 
its great Utility; and therefore I {half pt 
eced directly to treat Ff its its M. magernent | 
Both, 1 in Vale and Chiltern, w Tue 


11 E Vale of N if Tack dot mig 
1 taken, is accounted the next greatellif 
nd beſt in England, to that of Eftam, whicl 
_ extends it ſelf e the Counties of Ghu 
cler, Worceſter, and ſeveral others, Alon 


fertile in their natural, marly Soils, th: 
they are juſtly- called the Magazines of 
Nation; - — 5 theſe fail in their Crop 
2 Scarceneſs and Dearneſs con ow ary 
: Here then is required leſs Art ani 
Deefing to obtain a Crop, than. in the Chi 
tern; becauſe their Ground moſtly lies 
open 'F ields , under a certain Rotation 
Practice, which is obvious to i net 
Neighbour; ſo that Farming here req 
more Ability than skill; however, 851 a 
. not without their Iaconveuicacis apo 


N K* 
ne wh 
Wing at e 
loughin 
me to 
Iboroug 
o go alo 
Lis not 1 
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jut are free from the Oppoſition, of Stones; 
yd with this, they 
ter Land, by ridging up and. caſting down. , 

R1DGING up, is done by beginning in t 
niddle of a half Land, or half Acre (in whie 


che greater Convenience of carrying off 
be Water) with the Foot Plou Which 
u dime of Fallowing fills in the great 
Middle-thorongh,, - that was: left when the 
jt Grain, was ſowed thereon ; by drawing 
be Plou h 105 and down each Side of the 
of and, till tho half Acre is all 
joughed, T this 
2 till they oy cher Grain and then 
& alter. 
CasTING Go. is or done the by 
j ine when they ſow their Kg by be 
Wing at each Our, of the half Acre, —Y 
Joughing every Thorough down, till they 
ome to the middle; when they leave a lu 
borough, wide enough for a 858 Ho 3 
bgo along, without e ** Corn, 1 


ts not too h. 
* —_— : 7 Fon 


her ad, 28 "the. belt of all. ah for its 
ration in their. wettiſh, muddy Grounds, 


ry; dexteroully. work 


bbiod, malt of all their Valc Grounds lie, 


Mode all their Ground is 


— 


ww Fo 0 * Wheat, they beat ho NY 
_ «fallow up the Bean Stubble "in Apritita 
FHrſt time, and harrough it down before they 
= 5 plou gh 1t again, which is We 
iig they give their Wheat Land; chen , 
daout Midſummer, they plough it again, 


Iet it lie till the middle of eptember, E's For 
they plough and ſow the laſt time for "good n St 
But the more induſtrious Man will give n 
Wheat Land a Fallow in April, and t ich 
Stirrees between that and ol bg time be Be 
that in all there will be four Ploughing landͤle, 
Now. the Fallow Ploughing is performed þ erb, 
ridging ' up, and ſo is all the two Stirrees affe ne 
the fame Faſhion ; but the laſt 'Ploughi PEA 


is done by caſting down the Land; ſo tha 
they harrough but once, and that 4 1s afte 
the firſt Ploug ghing ; and at laſt they leave j 
large T ha ig in the middle, unleſs it t 
in a very low, wet Piece of Ground; 'whic 
5 always ridge up, the better to Rent 

Iry. 
For Barley, they plough the Ban ul 
ble four or five times in all. The fir 


Ploughing is begun in April, for they fa Wis; a 
Better an April Sp, thap a. May Cht, "which! 
often makes the Slaggard 8 1 forward ough 
get his Ground ploughed in this Month WW bm 
then they harrough it before they. plough . Bro 
A ſecond time, which is about Miuſummer t Swi 
and at Albollantide, they plough it a thing by f. 


time, and let it lie till March,” W the 
* , 1 loug 


"BY: p 
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os and two. Stirrees, that are done by 


they ſow it. 
| For Beans, they V pive the Wheat or Bar- 


which ſome do, preſently , others not till 
the Beans appear: This is uſually done. at 


buns in the: Clay. 
Ae later. 

- Chiltern Plughing. | 
"HE Chiltern F: armer's en varies 
much from him in the Vale, and parti- 


Walarly as to his Ploughs ; for as the Vale- 


Wlized to occupy no leſs than three ſeveral 


uch, or Scent- ſeed Plough, and Wheat. ſeed 
gh; beſides the e ol Occaſion there 
| ſometimes: for the Foot Plough, the Ken- 
jþ Broard-board. Plough, the Creeper, and 


nd by fay ſomething of. | L 
. 


e age 309 55 
3 ſow for good. Here then i is one 
ging up, and the fourth time by caſting. | 


own and ſowing; ; ſome of the beſt fort will 
vive It a . wn: ch &; Stir | as; balaip. 8 


ky Stubble only one Ploughing, by caſting ti 
own the Land, and harrough after ſowing ; 


landlemas, according to the rhyming Pro- 
erb, At Candlemas Day, | it 8 tame. | fo ſow 


Px As are done after the fame manner, but 


han uſes but one 925 the Chiltern- man is 


brts ; and they are the Fallow Plough, Pea 


r —m2 ˙ö—mñng .. —— —— — oe 
— — —2 — 


e Swing Plough. All which 1 mal oy 0 
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1 36d Air; ſo in Gtalrls and Chalks; | 
more frequently than formerly run upon th 
Stitch; becau in all Soll, it faves the Rai 
und Dreſſings better than he broad en 
for as the Rains fall on the Stitch, it 
From the upper Part downward 3 by whid | 
the Goodneſs gradually deſcends fon the Side 
und lower Parts, till it comes into the" Zut 
ter between the Stiches, and there met 
with the bottom Root: And of Stiches, th 
leſſer one is accounted beſt in the Clays 1 
| Loams, becauſe it lies more thaip ant! « 
pen, for the Reception of thoſe Benefits thi 
the kind Seaſons afford. This Way bas g0 
into ſuch Eſteem at that Plate and; Ken 
20th, that ſeveral there Tow their Oats 1 
Stitches ; by firſt booting up the' Land: 
November, and in February or March ee 
ſow the Gats in four Thorough Stitches, 
2 Man's following the Plough, and aj 
them into the Thoroughs. But in Grave 
and Chalks, their Stitches. are ' {6mneth! 
broader than in the Clays and Loans 
being drier Soils z and are ay {ic 
at the rate of eleven, to two Poles ! 
which, and other Plooghings, TR dee 


E follows v. 


unity 
Groun 
ary, M 

t plai 
F ortniy 
plough 
Parley 


Bxo⸗ 


| Brokp Land engl. is . 5 9 
& done bath in Vale and Chiltern 22 
gther, and is commonly the firſt Operation 
lat is performed on a Stubble of Corn, or 
Lay of Graſs, with either the Fallow or Foot- 
Ix being drawn. as cloſe as can be on 


ugh by Thorough, into a flat even 

nd Form. This Method being eaſieſt 
the Horſes, at the firſt breaking up of — 
Ground commonly precedes and makes way 
or that of Bouting, Four-horoughing,. and 
= Hacking, Ge. 2 called clean Plough- 


0g. 

dhe rm „or es, „ is a Half. 
ughing of the Ground, by making a ſin- 
Io Stitch, either from off broad Lands, or 


bw about Albullantide, to prepare Wheat 
bitches for ſowing of my or Peas, by 
making one Thoroug - hich raiſes a ſmall 
Ridge of Earth, n at near a Foot di- 
ſance another in like manner; both theſe 
bgether become one Ridge or Bout, and is 
rey proper for giving the Froſt an Oppor- 
9 to 15 Kill the Weeds, and ſweeten the 
ny Next time is the middle of Pebru- 
ory, when they bout it down, and —— 
t plain croſe-wile, where it lies per 

Fortnight, dunging it all over ; then 2 


Barley, This h ting is alſo done by plough- 
; + TW 


/ 


e hug the Land, Tho- 


Wheat Stitches ; it is done as the . 


plough it into broad Lands, and harrough in 


7 


of? r 2 e and Pa 2 2 KL =Y * 


A eli, 9 Aa 095 'of 2 ha to lev 
E at makes a Ridge or Bout to prepare the l pl 
_ Ground” for Peas; which is to lie till the Wi; alſo 
middle of February, when the Bout ib to be Tn. 
Batraughed down; and at the beginning of Wines « 

joutiny 


March they-plough it the ſame way as it 
lay before, into Four-thoroughs, w hich. they 
ſow by ſtrainin in the Peas, and barraggh 
it directly dowh. Bouting is alſo perform. 
ed in Summer, by: firſt ploughipg the Out 
Stubble into broad Lands, in the Month of 
April; which is called F allowing them in 
June; that muſt be harroughed plain, and 
ploughed into Bouts, that may lie ll a 
Month after, when it is to be ploughed up 
again, which will clean plough that Ground 
ro was not broke the laſt time; by run- 
ning the. Plough this time backward and for- 
ward through the middle of the Ridge or 
Bout, this will raiſe another Ridge, that 
will lie directly upon that which was à Tho- 
rough before: Then a F ortnight. or Month 
before the Ground is ſowed, it may be ei- 
ther back-bouted or thoroughed down, and 
harroughed a- croſs directly; when it is uy 
right order to ſow Wheat in Stitches, © 
| BovTING-DOWN, is done by makings tha 
low Thorough . on each Side of the Ridge 
of the Bout, whereby a ſleeving, or a nar- 
row, thin Ridge remains in the middle; this 
is done on * for the e 4 pull 
" down, 


tis no 
0g is 
the Gre 
Fo 
Wheel 
us bee 
Lands, 
nſtead 
Ground 
ner, a 
ou 
tough 

itches 
fourth | 
0g plat 
n theſ 


nn, as 8 are Zn ky . and 
p level the Ground, by preparing it for the 
uit ploughing and ſowing of Wheat. This bs 
10 af called Back- bouting. 2 
TnoROUGOHIN G- DowN]ͥꝗ), is a Work e. | 
mes done inſtead of Bouting-down, or Back- 
outing ,- by drawing the Wheel Fallow- 
glough only once deeply through the very 
tidge of a Bout, or Stitch, and laying it in 
nder for the Harroughs, that will, by draw- 
ug them a-croſs, level the Ground ready: for 
joughing and ſowing of Wheat; and it is 
prformed as well as the Bouting-down, ac- 
wording as the Earth requires; for if it is 
ry fine and looſe, then thoroughing down, 
n it is leſs trouble, will be ſufficient; but if 
tis not in quite good Order, then Back-bout- "> 

ng is the more nereſſary, by reaſon i fines | 
be Ground ſomething more. . 

Fo u R-thorough, is performed by che 
Wheel F allow-plough, when the Ground 
las been the time before fallowed into broad 
lands, and harroughed plain; this then is 
nſtead of a Stirree, and will fweeten tze 
Ground to an admirable: degree in the Sum 
ner, againſt the Wheat Seaſon, which ſome 
row, and ſome do not, before the next 
longhing; ; and that is, bouting up theſe 

itches, which is the third Ploughing; the 
furth is Thoroughing down, and Harrough- 
ng plain; then it is ready for ſowing Wheat 
u theſe F o eee Stitches, with the 
W Wheat- 


s 4s * % 
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Wheat · ſeed Wheel-plough. This is not wi 
clean Ploughing, yet is ' reckoned the very 
next to it; becauſe this way brings the Bag 
under an expeditious Fineneſs and Sweet. 
neſs; by reaſon it breaks and. expoſes mot 
part of it to the Sunand Air, by its. higher 
Situation than the broad Land; for by this 
Mode the Land is raiſed beyond its com- 
mon Level, and thereby can better diſcharge 
the ſugging Wets, that often by their long 
lying on the Clays and Loams, ſour the | 
Land; this Way is done by drawing thellf 
Fallow-plough backward and forward, 1 f 
F e x are _ almoſt cloſe J 

her, which is a ſort of ridgin begin- 
* firſt with one of the eh . | 


roughs, then almoſt cloſe to that another 
Thorough, whoſe Earth will join that whicly ; 
came out of the firſt; then on each Side off 
them another Thorough muſt be made af 
before, which will compleat a F _ now 
rough'd Stitch, This is ſomething a a 
tedious Operation than the broad Land, * ; 
generally ſufficiently pays for both Time aa 
Trouble. The Wheat Stitch lies very apropiif 
for this Work, and is often at Albollantiuſ 
ploughed into F our-thoroughs, that remain 
to till the next Spring, when they harroughl 
it down, and plough it again into the ang a 
F our-thorough Stitch, in which they ſt 


their Peas, with the Wheat pea Stitch- anf | 


R 
"ax; 
13 % 


Farming Expluned, 8 gg 
Hacrxing or Combing may be called a 
dean Ploughing, if the Ground is fine when 
this. is done, and the plough- man leaves not 
too great a Kicker; for this way is common- 
y the laſt Operation but one, juſt before they 
plough for good to ſow Wheat, Barley, and 
Turneps: It is done on broad Lands, by 
making a Thorough with the Fallow Whed- 
rough, and making another fo cloſe, that 
t throws in that Earth that firſt came out, 
and fills up the Thorough again; then the 
ſometimes leave a ſmall bit of Ground, which 
they call a Kicker or Sleeving; and then 
make another Thorough, and ſo proceed, by 
throwing that in again as they did the firſt. 
This Way is a prodigious Sweetner of the 
Ground, and tears it all to pieces with the 
help of the Harroughs that directly fucceed 
this Ploughing; then the next and laſt Plough- 
ing is done a-croſs the Land, which ſtill 
adds to the Fineneſs of the Tilth, ._ 
Tusk ſeveral different Ways are of very 
great Moment in getting Ground into Or- 
dr for the Reception of the Seed, which is 
the main Art of Farming; elſe the Weed, 
and Sourneſs of the Grounds are apt to become 
Maſter. And as the Farmer is obliged to 
keep Seaſons in Ploughings and Sowing, he 
hereby has an Opportunity to get Ground fweet 
ind clean, by a fkilful Method in a confined 
Time, which otherwiſe perhaps could not be 
done, as often is viſible in Grounds of Tur- 
"> „ 


| 3 1 Za 9% 
neps, . are Sa of by ' Altollantide; big. 


as W 
mas, or Candlemas. Theſe Times eall for this 
various Managements: If at the firſt to erpo 
then the Earth ſhould be bouted up and let * 
lain till the middle of February, when it Lan 
ſhould be. back-bouted or thoroughed: down WW. Br 
and harroughed level, then it is ready for the and. 
laſt ploughing into broad Lands the Croſs. N Plous 

way of the former, and fit for harroughing WW ng 
in of Barley. But if at Candlemas, the Tur WW Berle 
neps are eaten off, then they often hack the BMW by a 
Land, and let it lye to ſweeten till the firlt I by f 
of March, when they harrough it plain, WW Benet 
and ſo let it remain till the middle of that than 
\ . Month; and then they * it a-crols and this b 
harrough in Barley. z dor 
OrkxRRSG again at Albollanride or Gar. after 
mas, will plow it into four Thorough Stitches, MW Farth 
Which will much better ſweeten the Land dry fi 
and kill the Weeds than Broad-land plough- WM one, 
ing; this they let lye till Candlemas, when WW than 
they bout it up, and at the firſt of March Dung 
back-bout it down, harrough it well, and 71 
is then ready to ſow a F ortaight after, by team 
ploughing a-croſs, Inches 
THEsE are certainly much the beſt Way Butt-e 
if Time will allow after the Turneps are BMW Pore. 
eaten off; for broad Land Ploughing, in Wl = Inc 
Winter or Spring eſpecially , | has been the the fe 
Cauſe and Ruin of ſome Crops, it being on- ad +} 
ly a turning the Ground topſey-turvy ; the Theſe 
Twitch and Weeds are not ſo, ſoon "killed „af abe 


as i 


35 when the Land is more laid op „ for in i 
this Way, as I take it, the Earth bur balf : 
| expoſed, when bovting or chin does it 
it leaſt three Parts in four, and keeps the 
Land dryer, and more to the Sun and Air. 
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Bur when the Turneps are eaten off lats} 
* Opportunity won't admit of Plurality of 


| Ploughings, then they give it but one plough-. 


ng in Broad-lands, and harrough in the 
_ or Wheat; becauſe the Sheeps Dung 
by a thin ploughing, lies juſt under the Bar- 
ky for it to Root into, and have the ſudden 
Benefit thereof; this is reckoned: a ſurer Way 
than two broad-land ploughings, by reaſon 
this being often a wet Seaſon, the Danger of 
double ploughing is, that if it ſhould: rain 
after the firſt ploughing, it will -bake "the 


Earth down and never be fine; but if a 


try fine Time follows, then it is dener than 
ne, and the firſt ploughing muſt be deeper 
= the ſecond, to turn * again the e 
ung. 
Tay x Wheel- fallow Plough: Its ſtrait 
Beam is made of Aſh, and is eight Foot eight 
ches in Length, four Inches ſquate at the 
hutt- end, and three Inches Diameter at the 
Fore-part or Round-end, has ſeven Holes of 
n Inch-bore each, at three Inches: aſunder, 
the forward Hole being within three Foot 
nd three Inches at the End of the Beam: 
Theſe are made for ſhifting a Teaming: pin 
ak about eleven Inches long, as often as the 


* Plough 


888 go deep or ſhallow, hy 
the help of © two — — Links. and one 
Itound round Collar, in all two Foot ten Inche 
long, that comes from the Bottom of th 0 
wooden Stock: Its winding, aſhen Staple if 
fix Foot long, and faſtened both to the Beam 
and an Iron Mortaiſe of the Sharr en 
about four Inches Diameter in the 
and ſerves the Ploughman” with the N 
a looſe Staff of eight Foot long to puide th 
Plough by: Its > Mew aſhen Sheaf- is, we 
Foot four Inches long, that is mortais d int 
the Beam at one End, and faſtened into th 
Mortaiſe of the Sharr at the other End wi 
an Iron Pin: Its Iron pecked Sharr is. => 
Foot three Inches long, and fourteen. Inche 
broad, three Inches indian and fixtoer 
| Inches behind diſtant from t Beam, and 
Bridge for the Plougb- ſtaff to lye on, faſhener | 
with three wooden croſs Pins; Its Standard 
Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and one lacl 
Diameter, ſhifted into three Holes in the up 
part of the Stock as occaſion requires ta 
cep the End of the Beam ſteady, with tha 
help of a Chain of ſix ſmall Iron Rings and 
a large one fixed to the Stock, through whicl 
and the two Wheels runs an Iron Spind 
or Axel-tree of three Foot long, and an Inc 
Diameter: Its Iron wrung Land-whedl i 
twenty Inches, and the — h Wheel tw4 
Foot Diameter: Its e e Wheel 1 
faſtened to the Stock, and are Suren nch - t oth 


rnd rt 1 is an * e ; 
pc joined of eleven Inches long, that the 
cops Way of ſour Foot four Inches long 
inned to, at each End of which. are two 
Whipple-trees: of two Foot ſirteen Inches | 
ach, that the Horſes draw by. 

Tx1s is the frongeſt and large Plough 
jd by the Chiltern Farmer, is drawn by 
wo, three, four, five, or ſix Horſes, and im- 
jloyed at Fallow and Stirree Times, Cc. in 
buting, four Thoroughing off broad Lands, 
lacking or Combing, broad Ploughing , 
throwing down Stitches into broad Lands 
kr Sowing of Oats. And is more uſeful in 
ard and ſtony Grounds, „ than either the 
wing, Bobtail, or Foot Plough, becauſe: its 
harr being faſtened by two Mortaiſes, 
nds and works: more firm than either of 


x | dem. 
| or Bobtail Plongli differs 


THE Creeper 
h little or nothing from the Fallow Wheels 
Jough, but that its Sharr is only three Foot 
n Length, and but one Iron Mortaiſe that 
nes it to the Sheath with two Iron Pins, 
kfides a Hook that faſtens it to the Beam; 
Is fore- part lying on the Stock of the Wheel 
darriage as the Fallow- plough does, and itt its 
ple four Foot four Inches long mortaiſed 
mo the end of the Beam, with a — 
Pough-Raff : Its Work is to plough up Stub. 
les, particularly in wet Weather, and is uſed | 
by t other times in wet Clays, a | 
other 


for the Earth to tumble off, that it does not 
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other eloggy Grounds; becauſe its Sharr, not 
being faſtened to a Staple behind, gives Room 


hang on and load the Plough, as it is apt todo 
in the long ſharr'd ſort. Some fo affect this 
' Plough, that they will make ir their common 


one in Fallow, and other Seaſons ; but in is wa 
very dry, hard Ground, this Plough is not TB 
capable of making its way through: with its Wheel 
fingle mortais d Sharr, when the Falow voweſt 
Plough can, whoſe Sharr has a double Mor- narrow 
5-5, 7 ſweepii 
6 THE Lent Seed Plough , ;: is Aa Wheel- Wheat 
plough, ſomething leſſer and narrower, than Tux 
the Fallow-plough, and is chiefly uſed to plough 
plough the Wheat Stitch into a Stitch again, iſ Ha 
at the ſame time that Beans or Peas are other a 
ſown, or ſtrained therein: I have known it x ſome 
alſo uſed to throw down the Stitch into [ts broa 
broad Lands, for ſowing of Wheat a ſe- bug, is 
cond time the very next Seaſon after the I Neck; 
firſt; five of which fo. ploughed made one tarder 
broad Land; for the Conveniency of one nd ſha 
broad - caſting of the Seed, and for the better the bott 
ſhooting off the Wets, for the narrower the Nr Dura! 
broad Lands are, the more Thoroughs there lie Shar 
will be to keep the Grain dry; on this one I fon. hoc 
ploughing they harrough the Wheat in, and ixed at 
ſometimes ſucceed very well; but as this Wc Note 
is croſs-cropping the Ground, I cannot com- ln. link 
mend it; however, the moſt common Way ung in 
lon- hoo 


to plough theſe Stitches into broad Lande, 
Fn : is 
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— = $21 
is done with the Fallow Plough , where they 
are not very narrow, This Lent Seed 


Plough having its double mortais'd Sharr 
| faſtened to the Staple and Sheath, in the ſame 
manner of the Fallow and Wheat Seed- 
ploughs, . is generally ſtrong enough to make 
its way thro' the Stitches of hard Grounds. 


THE Wheat 1 is the leaſt 
ers, being the nar- 


Wheel - plough of all ot 
zoweſt of any, for the ſake of making a 
narrow Thorough, whereby it prevents the 
ſweeping or driving of the Ground into the 
Wheat Stitch at the time of ſowing,  _ 

Tax Swing-plough differs from the Foot- 
plough, in that it has no Foot, and two fix- 
al Handles, one being the Staple, and the 
other a Handle faſtened to the broad Board, 


z ſomething bigger, eſpecially in the Beam: 


Its broad, flattiſh Sharr about eighteen Inches 
lng, is faſtened to, and put on a wooden 
Neck; but there are others that work in 
tarder Grounds, whoſe Sharr is rounder 
ad ſharper, and has an Iron-plate put on 
tie bottom of the wooden Neck for its long- 
i Duration, which is faſtened to the Sheath ; 
ie Sharr alſo is tuck'd up to the Beam by an 
on-hook: This Plough has a Cock of Iron 
ixed at the end of its winding Beam, with 
ye Notches, to which is joined five or fix 
lron-links, that are about eighteen Inches 
ung in all, that again are faſtened to an 
lon-hook, in the middle of the Way; and 
1 Y | - there- 
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4% Cie ee 
thereby malls. to. riſe, or fall, as by: W 
hangs ter or higher to the two, Ropes 
Chains, that are by the Ridger 11 2 
Cart-ſaddle, on the Fill-horſe : This Plong 
has no Teaming- pin nor Holes, as the Whed 
ſort have, but its Coulter is no the. "ſame, 
has beſides its broad Board, a narrow” ons 
on the Land-fide, to keep the Dirt fron 
making a Lod pts It 4 moſtly uſed”; r 
Middleſex, a as their general Plough. for lou 
ing of Wheat, Barley, Peas, Beans, or ba 
in fix or eight "Thowongh' d Lands“ 
Tux Foot-plough, is ſo called from a f 
of Wood, or Iron made ſomewhat 1 00 e wn 
Foot, at the end of a Stick or Iron, N 
eighteen Inches long, that is fate in W. is 
ſmall Hole, near the end of the Plough-bean 
which ſlides on, and keeps it from an 


the Ground, and is drawn by à fingle « 
double Row of Horſes: Its Beam is aboutfc 


ed by 
Beam's 
tat; 
Plough! 
Grain tl 
- THE 
This is 
ome M 
Heri for 
lulls, or 
me ms 
joſe 8 
ung, ſix 


0, OT V 
t. each ] 
Hough, : 


Inches, crooked or winding, and eight k Pa : a+ 
two Inches long; has no Holes nor Teac. = 


ing- pin, Stock, nor Wheels; has one Stap 


. R a 
fixed into the End of the Beam, four Fo OY 


nd 
three Inches long, and is guided by this an OY 
a looſe Plough-ſtaff; its broad, flattiſh Shu, bears 
is about eighteen Inches long, put on Marr for 
wooden Neck, that is faſtened to the Sheath k, wh 


its Coulter-in the uſual Place; its bio 
Board two Foot four Inches long, and fi. 
teen Inches behind, diſtant from the Ploug\ 
_— its Cock, of five N otches, is fake 


it too big 
K Place \ 
| „ it 

knks wer 
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Beam's end, 5 Foot in a Hoke ut by 
kat; with this they do all manner of 
| loughing-work in- the Vale, for all ſorts of 
Grain that they dow: 
Tu . or flat char d Plough. 
This is a new Plough, and lately ſent for 
ome Miles Diſtance, by a Gentleman of 
Erifordſbire, to plough or cut up his Ant- 
ils, or Mele- Banks; it is made in the very 
kme manner that- our Harro ugb-flides are; 
ſhoſe Sides of Oak or Afh are three Foot 
bng, fix Inches thick, and three Foot wide ; 
little more forward than the Center, is an 
hoo, ſomething above two Foot long, four 
hches broad, Vs about four Inches crook- 
xd, or winding in a circular Manner; this 
each End comes under the Sides of the 
Tough, and keyed up, ſo that its flat Edge 
ts a- croſs, almoſt even with the Ground; 
te fore End has two Staples fixed, that the 
orſes are faſtened to, and draw in a ſin- 
& Row ; the hind Part, or Ends, have two 
ndles fixed, for the Plough-man to guide 
by; and as it is drawn to a Mole-bank, 
r bears it up, which a little lowers the 
tarr for cutting through the bottom of the 
uk, which it will gradually do, if it is 
it too big, nor the Moss too * But in 
Place where this was intended for Ser- 
„ it would not anſwer; becauſe the 
anks were too large and too thick, ſo that 
0 2 * 
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the 8 invented a Method acoc 5 | 
ingly; and that was, by fixing. a Fin of J. 
ron, a Foot and a half long to the Foot-ſharr, 
in the common Foot-plough on the off. ide 
or on the ſame ſide the broad Board is; this 
did it effectually, by drawing it backt 
and forwards, as they do on broad Lands] 
and after the Turfs of theſe Banks are put 
together in many Heaps, and in nine Month 
rotted, they ſpread them about, and then 
drawed a Gate or Hurdle with Buſhes, th 
diſperſed them all over, to the great enticl 
ing, and thickning of the Ground. 
In the Month of January laſt, 1738, 
Plough was invented and firſt tried, 
will perform juſt double the Work with th 
fame Number of Horſes, as the comma 
Wheel or Foot-plough will, in broad Land 
and ſtitch Ploughings; in the ſame fate 0 
time, and with little or no more trouble 
the Plough man; and that only with wh 
is fixed to one ſingle Beam. If any Pero! 


kon or 
4 light 
Wheel- 
heavy 3 
more cr 
t will 
lands 
ind is e 
u, to 
be Wh 
er: TI 
bme ar 
nſtead c 
Lawn C 
H Horſ 
When it 
ans, t! 


fi Hor 


wants to be further informed in this Particulih the V 
lar, this Author is ready to give them Sati hain jo 
faction. 3 ore-Hoi 

Bur there is another fort of F oot-plovg ungs bet 
that has an Iron Neck joined to the Share is a1 
and faſtened. by an Iron Mortaiſe to ie faſten 
Wooden Sheath, with two Iron Pins like tid uſed 
Bob-tail Sharr ; its Beam like the other, b ough-bi 
ſomething thicker: This of late is much uſe each 8 
in n the Chiltern Country, to plough in haſh the v 


Ground 


Grounds, ſuch as Gravels and mh: ſtony. 
Sorts, with an Iron Wheel of about five is. 


Mon or Wooden Foot alone would be: It is 
; lighter Plough for the Horſes than the 
; Wheel-ploug h, when the Ground is wet and 


heavy ; and as the broad Boards of this 3 


more crooked than that of the Wheel-plough, 


i will turn the Thoroughs into the broad 


Winds better than any of the Wheel ſort; 
ud is alſo often uſed by the Chiltern Farm- 
x, to draw out at Wheat-ſeed time, when 
be Wheat-ſeed Plough follows and hents af- 


tr: Theſe Iron-neck'd Foot-ploughs- by 


me are uſed almoſt all the Fallow Seaſon, 


nſtead of the Wheel Fallow-plough, and is 


wn commonly then with a double Row 


e Horſes, faſtened to Whipple Trees; but 
( Iden it is uſed in houghing of the Rows of 
a 


kans, theygo in a fingle Row, thus: The 
fill Horſe is faſtened by two Trace Ropes 
o the Way that hangs by the middle to a 
(hain joined to the Iron Cock; the next 
ae · Horſe to another wooden Way „that 
langs between him and the Fill Horſe; but 


8 faſtened to the Ends of both theſe Ways, 
ud uſed to riſe and fall the End of the 
0 ough-beam, by a back Rope tied to them 
ſe n each Side of the Fill Horſe, which keeps 
F the Way, and cauſes the Plough to go 
2 | deeper 


a 
] 


ow Wie 32 8 . 


ches diameter fixed in the Foot, which is 
ot ſo ſoon ſtopped by the Stone, as the 


ere is an Extra Pair of Chains beſides, that 
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1 deer or — at pleahm „ in the mme 
manner as the Plongh does; Who: the 
other Horſes' are only  faltened: to” one abo. 
ther in the common Method. The 

Foot · plough is alſo made, as 1 take. ot 

put in at Derr ONE 

Tur Kentiſh Plou OY a larger, bes 
vier, and more clumſy "Plough than any. of 
the aforementisned rt. „ having its Wheel 
commonly as big as the forward Pair of 

Chariot: It is very convenient to plough th 
Sides of Hills, becauſe as they alter of ful 

their broad Board at every end or turning 
they leave no Thorough or eee by 
plough the Ground all one way. BEE 

Tux Trenching Plough, is either à Wi 

or Foot-plough, and differs' only in' its hy 
neſs and Strength, being ſometimes” diam 

by eight, twelve, or more Horſes, in makin 
of Drains and Water Thoroughs ; and al 

1 Roots, after Wood has been ſtocke 

In the Vale they are frequently main 

Nin d at the Pariſh Charge for their commo 

Service; and in the Chiltern, I have know 

this great Plough uſed to make a ſmall} 

ver deeper in a dry time, by loughing » 
its bottom ſeveral times, to let en the Chan 
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The IN, ature and Imp-oument of Sow- 


2 * 


1 ledge in the Farmer's Way, becauſe 
it has often been the Occaſion of making 


made a great Gentleman tell me, at my 
Bookſeller's Shop in London, that he thought 


muſt here take leave to let him know, 
that it is mine and other Farmers Sentiments, 
moſt of our Failings in this reſpe& is owing 
to our too thin ſowing ; for as an old Quaker 
Farmer faid — I have loſt a great deal in 
my time by ſowing thin, but I never yet 
fftered by ſowing thick — Vet it is certain 
they are both Extreams, and have been the 
Cauſe of great Loſſes in Crops : Wherefore 
| will endeavour to ſhew the particular Miſ- 
fortune of both Fau lte. 
FIRST then, by ſowing thin, there is 
oom given to the Weed to take its Riſe, 
and make its Progreſs among the Grain, with- 
out Interruption either of its Root or Branch: 
Now all are ſenſible that a Weed out-runs 
the Corn; becauſe one has its Production 
naturally from the Earth, while the other 


T4 e 


HIS is another moſt uſeful Know- 


and ſaving the marring of many a Crop, which 


moſt of our Miſcarriages in Farming were 
un to the too thick ſowing of our Grain: 
But 
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that Advantage in the Ground as the Weed 


has, which is the Occaſion, why all Trees as 
well as Weeds thrive faſteſt where they have 


a ſpontaneous Growth: It is for this Reaſon 
that Wheat and other Grain is ſowed di. 
rectly on a fine Tilth, where the Weed is 
at that time check'd or kill'd, that it may 
get the ſtart of their lateral and proceritous 
Growth, by which it is enabled to keep back, 
choak, and vanquiſh the Weeds breeding 
and running up. It is alſo for this very Rex 
ſon, that a right Farmer won't ſow his Clo- 


ver Seed amongſt his Barley, till a Fornight 


or three Weeks afterwards, that the Grain 
may have an Opportunity - of getting Domi- 
nion over the Graſs; from this thin' ſowing 
often ariſeth that grand Misfortune of the 
Wild Oat and moſt other Weeds, that general- 
ly attack the vacant Interſpaces of the Grain, 
and beome almoſt ſometimes a total De- 
ſtruction to a whole Field of Corn; eſpeci- 
ally on Ground newly broke up, that before 
had been a Lay of Graſs or Wood ; which 
by a thick ſowing of the Grain are moſtly 
\ hindered, for the Ground can but carry its 
Burthen; and if it has it not in Corn, it 
will in Weeds, which I think is a plain De- 
monſtration, that thick ſowing is the leſſer 
Fault, although I am ſenfible of the main Ob- 
jection to this Argument; which is, that by 

: Os | ſowing 


. bythe 
help of Art; and therefore has not wholly 
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5 Farming Explained. 329 
owing thin, the Ear will be the bigger; 


and fo it had need, conſidering . the Ground 


and Dreſſing each diſtant Stalk takes up ; 
but this is attended with ſmaller Kernels , 


and the great Riſque of bein g choaked by 
Weeds, and more ſubject to Blights and 


Blaſts ; beſides, when the Corn grows thin, 


it has not the Opportunity of — — ſo ſoon 


and ſo well ripened, as if thicker; becauſe 
the Ears are apt to bow and hang down, 5 


that the Sun cannot come to all their Parts; . 
and then they are more expoſed to the Vio- © 
lence of Winds, and Rains, that often more 


aſily bend down their Stalks and Ears. 

By Conſequence then, thick ſowing muſt 
have the Advantage of the two Extreams ; ; 
becauſe it greatly prevents the Growth of 
thoſe Weeds, whoſe. Miſchiefs ſeldom are 
over at the Barn; ; but too often are known 


to inſinuate themſelves into a Growth in the 


Field, notwithſtanding the Dunghill has been 


more than once turned: At firſt, By thus 
ſowing the Corn thick, one Stalk becomes 
2 Support to another, and ſo the better with- 
ſtands the furious Winds and Rains; Second- 
ly, Hereby- the Ear of the Grain is kept up- 


right, and more expos'd to the Sun and Air's 


fruitious Influences, that ripen it ſooner and 


kinder, by having Acceſs to all its Parts : 


Thirdly, The Growth of Weeds is often ab- 


ſolutely hindered, by the plenary Furniture 
_ the Ground enjoys from the Roots of the 
Grain : 
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come to the main Objection that can he df. 
fered againſt this Pradtics, and that 3s, thu 
by the greater Quantity of Seed that is foyn, 

the Crop becomes hopper, ſmall ear d, and 
more room for its Growth, 


that. as no Extream can be'good, it is the 
He muſt be right, as to the Check of the 


each Seed that we generally ſow for Crops 
Dorn or Crafty, Eon OE 
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of Weeds, and has a full upright Growth w 


the laſt, has generally a bigger Kernel than 


the thin ſowed one has. And now I an 


will not yield like the large one, that has 


Now to theſe Pro's and. Con's I anſwer, 


Farmer's Buſineſs to fall in with a Mediocn- 
ty, neither too thick nor too thin, for then 


Weed, and Growth of the Corn; and ther- 
fore I ſhall here ſet down the Quantity of 


5 « 


Wænxarx that is ſown in Tilths, are by al 
the Judicious eſteemed in the Chiltern, at 
two Buſhels and a half on an Acre; but e- 
ven here there is a Difference, for two Buſh- 
els and a Peck at the beginning of September, 
is equal to two Buſhels and a half a Month 
after, for the later the Spring the more ſhould 


be the Seed; becauſe it's more apt to die by the 


Cold and Wets, than the more forward ſowed, 


that preſently, by the Clemency of the Wea- 


ther, gets up to ſo great a Head, as to co- 


ver the Ground, to the keeping down the 


Growth of Weeds, and is alſo ſometimes 
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much devoured by the Rooks, Crows, and 


other Fowls. Then there is another Diffe- 


' rerice in the Soils; particularly in the Gra- 


yelly ones, which are called dying Ground, 
from the many ſmall Stones that they a- 
bound with: In this, Numbers of the Grains 
are hindered coming out: Alſo by its bind- 


ing Quality, fo made by heavy Lands falling 
preſently, after Sowing ; and by the Poverty 


that uſually affects this Earth: For all which, 
there is often an Allowance made by ſow- 
ing more Seed here, than on the rich looſe 
Loams, where ſometimes two Buſhels and a 
Peck is equal to two Buſhels and three 
Pecks on a Gravel; but in caſe the Loams 
are very wet at the time of ſowing, then 


there muſt be the more Seed allowed, be- 
cauſe ſome part it will be ſmothered and 
not able to come out of the Ground. Like- 


wiſe in new broke up Grounds, there muſt- 
be at leaſt two Buſhels and three Pecks, or 
three Buſhels ſowed on an Acre to prevent 


| the Wild-Oat, and allow for the Worms and 


Birds eating it; but in ſuch Earth, a Crop 
of Oats is commonly firſt ſown to tame 
ts Over-luxuriancy, and prepare it the next 
Year for ſowing Wheat. And indeed, in all 
Ground where Wheat is only harroughed in 


on broad Land, there muſt the more Seed 


be ſown for the Reaſons before mentioned. 
IN the Vale they commonly adjuſt their 

Quantity on an Acre to two Buſhels and a 

W N Peck, 
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Peck, as ein full enough for cheit th upon 
Ground, that naturally cauſes it to | | 
and bunch beyond our. Chiltern Land; fr Ml 
here they are free from the Cover of Stones, MI The 
and more than we from the Hazard of bath. Vale 
ing · binding Rains, fo that they never much excep 
fear their Corn's coming out of their clean, three. 
looſe, hollow Earth, which they venture firſ 


to ſow all over wth Seed, and then Plough rough 
it in: Now this is what we dare not do in Wl fown 
our high harder Grounds, leſt we bury it well 
and loſe our Crops ; for with us a Man 11 ſome 


lows the Plough, and ſtrains in the Wheatin I tow | 
Four-thorough-ſtitches that the Plough firſt and | 
makes, and then covers again: But if ve whic! 
ſow it on. Broad-lands, then we commonly half 
only harrough the Ground all over once in twice 
a Place, to prevent the Wheat's lodging in this i 
the Thotoughs, and immediately harrough over ; 
it twice in a Place, backwards and r all ox 
wards. 9 rough 

BaRLEyY-ground is firſt harroughed 0 once Ml and 
in a Place to hinder the Grains getting into Acre, 
the Thoroughs, then it is ſown by Broad- may | 
caſting all over the Ground, and directly Blue 
barroughed both Ways into the Earth, MI Drills 
Some will -fow one Caſt, or half the Seed firſt b 
all over the Broad-lands before it is har- two 
roughed, as being a Security againſt a dry Man's 
Summer, for then the Seed makes a deeper 


Over-t 
bout 


they * it all over once in a Place; Men, 
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upon this they ſow the other half, and har- 
rough it in acroſs twice in a Place', and 
toll it when it is got up three Inches long. 
The Quantity is generally allowed to be in 
Vale and Chiltern, four Buſhels on an Acre, 
except when it is liquored, and then but 
tes. 5 + 5 
Pxas are ſowed by ſtraining them in Tho- 
rough by Thorough, when they are once 
ſown in Stitches, and directly rr 
well down: But if ſowed in broad Lands, 
ſome only harrough them in, others will 
ſow half the Seed firſt all over the Ground, 
and plough them in as they do in the Vale, 
which as ſoon as done, will ſow the other 
half over the ſame , and harrough them 
twice in a Place backward and forward; 
this is called half under Thorough, and half 
over; but in the Vale they firſt ſow them 
all over and plough them in, and then har- 
rough directly. The Quantity both here 
and there is three or four Buſhels on one 
Acre, the thicker the better, that the Weeds 
may be kept down. But I have ſowed the 
Blue and other Peas with great Succeſs in 
Drills or Thoroughs in a fine Tilth, made 
firſt by the Plough, at eighteen Inches or 
two Foot diſtance, and ſtrain'd in by a 
Man's Hand, and covered by the Harroughs 
over-thwart; Theſe, when they are got a- 
bout fix Inches high, muſt be houghed by 
Men, and after that, when they are a Foot 
A 3-2 long, 
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= PU Earth muſt. be houghed on | ec 
2 up to their Stalks, to kill the Weeds 
ſaccour their Roots againſt the voy 
| E Droughts; thus by their d. diſtant Gromh, - 
* they will Corn to a great degree and ripen 
_ early, The Quantity is not fo- much here, 
as in the other Ways, for about two Bale 
tow an Acre after this Manner, 
Bx Axs. Are ſowed in the Vale. on heit 
Wheat. or Barley-ſtubbles, by firſt broad caſt. 
ing the Seed with a Man's Hand all owe 
the Ground, and then ploughed in and har- 
roughed. But in the Chiltern they are com · 


5 monly ſown on the Wheat-ſtitch. as it was 


left at Harveſt, by a Man's following the 
Plough and ſtraining them in, in four ſere- 
ral 3 that are made in the Stitch by 


the Pea · ſtitch- plough, which it alſo fills in, 


ſo that the Earth of one Thorough fills up 
another, and then the Stitch is harroughed 
down. The other Way in the Chiltern on 
a Barley-ftubble, is firſt ſowing the Beans all 
over the Ground as they do in the Vale, and 
ploughing them in wk the Fallow-wheel- 
plough, and harrough them well after. 
Their Quantity is four Buſhels on an Acre, 
unleſs drill'd in, or ſet, by making Holes in 
the Ground with a; Stick or Dibbern and 
then leſs ſerves. 
Pas. Are alſo ſowed with Oats, which 
is called Bullimon, and indeed is commonly 
a very advantageous Way, as I haye a 9140 
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N Explained. 3 3 5 
deal of. Reaſon od of, for this Summer. 


I received a large Crop of both theſe, off a 


piece of Ground that uſed to deceive its 
; Owner for ſeveral Years paſt ; but here the 
Pea ſheltered the Root of the Oat and nou» 
riſh'd it; till it was able to ſupport and keep 
up the Pea from falling down; ſo that both 
contributed to each other's Fertility, and is 
certainly a ſure and profitable Way And ſo is 
BEANS ſowed with Peas, 1 is often 
done as a double Security in the Chiltern, 
For if the Peas (as they frequently do) fail, 
the Beans generally hit, and will become 'a 
good Crop in a proper Soil, by having the 
more room to corn; and if both grow well, 
then the Bean will keep up the Pea, that it 
corns and ripens 2 better. They are ſowy- 
ed about four E s on an Acre, half Peas 
and half ane 3 on Stitch or broad 
Lands. Some have ſown them amongſt their 
Barley, but there is this Inconveniency in it, 
that the Barley is ripe before the Bean, which 
occaſions ſuch a Dampneſs in it, as to ſpoil 
is Sale to the Malſter, though ſome will do 
it for another Reaſon, and that is, to kee 
the Barley from falling down. But the Vale- 
men never ſow Peas amongſt their Beans, 
becauſe it hinders the Sheep from coming at 
- Weeds. Yet I have known a Vale-man 
ow the Horn-grey-pea alone in April for a 
Trial,- but hs = fr nothing = Bloſſom 
and Haulm for his Curioſity ; for this Pea 
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requires FIR earlieſt I of all | other ws o' Ml ledg 
it is the inceſt Es El pes I agar 
ö 938 ſters 
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The Wature and ee 0 Sr, Lane 
He a 

H E Knowledge of go od and- had but w 
Seeds, is of ſuch Importance to the WM 6 m. 
Farmer, that on the right Choice thereof de- that | 
pends the Succeſs of After-crops; and is Wl certair 
really very worthy of a Chapter being be- Know 
ſtowed on its Subject, for the Prevention of Wl cauſe 
others coming into that Misfortune, that m- Cleanſ 
ny have had reaſon to complain of for want euiſh | 


of a due Information how to diſtinguiſh the Luc 
found from the unſound ; the proper from Bl fort of 
the i improper. For by this means a Perſon Bl turatio! 
is capacitated, not to. rely altogether. on a the he: 
galeſman's Recommendation of his own Seed, Will therefo 
who is generally a ſtranger to the Buyer, and always 
that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, The worſe who h 
Sort of them are ſometimes tempted. o ng this 
make the moſt of their Goods as they call Wi bet 
it, and put off their old decayed, or theit af the | 
unripe mow-burn'd and damaged Seeds to WM Tux 
the ignorant, who certainly are more in Mart th: 
Number than the ſkillful and judicious, and WM which | 


are e thereby expoſed to the ſuperior _ or Heai 
— gy 
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| ledge of the artful Seller. Secondly, Some 


again there are, who not being true Ma- 
ſters of their Buſineſs, are not ſenſible of 


the particular right Sorts themſelves: An In- 


ſtance of this happened but laſt Year. It 
was in a Shop to the Weſtward of Temple- 
Bar in London, where I aſk'd the Maſter, 
which was the ripe and unripe part of fome 
Lucerne-ſeed that I was there about buying; 
He anſwered he knew the biggeſt was beſt, 
but was filent as to the other. Nor is this 
ſo much to be wondered at, if we confider, 
that the Farmer that. furniſhes them, has 
certainly a great Opportunity of having a 
Knowledge in the good and bad Sorts, be- 
cauſe he is the original Sower , Mower, 
Cleanſer, and Seller thereof. I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſn them as follows, viz. 
Luck RNE-Seed. The Purple or Brown 
ſort of this, is, that which had its due Ma- 
turation in the Field, and an Eſcape from 
the heat and burning of the Mow : And is 
therefore the right true Seed , that ought 
always to be coveted, and ſowed by thoſe 
who hope for ſucceſsful Returns from ſow- 
ng this Seed : This is truly that part which 
$ beſt of all the three, and is the Medium 
of the two Extremes. 
TE White or Green ſort is, is the unripe 
part that miſſed of that Benefit in the Field 
which the Purple had ; for in the very Ear 
or Head of this Graſs, as well as in Wheat 
2 and 
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and other Grains, this Seed has its ſene- 
ral Aſpects, Situations and Proportions of 
Bigneſs before it is cut down, and will ſhew 


—— „ ð ͤ ery to. "p< —— — 2 oy ce — — = 
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D 


their Differences accordingly. after thraſhing 
and cleaning; which is alſo obvious in all 


Fruits and Seeds that can be ſeen with the 


Eye. And therefore as the Seeds- man ſaid, 
the biggeſt is certainly the beſt of all Grain 
and Seed whatſoever ; but then he did not, 
or would not know any other Difference, 
This white and- green ſort then , 1s that 
which had not its due Maturity and Pro- 
portion of Bigneſs, and by that means is 
not capacitated to be ſo ſure of Growth as 
the Purple ; and if it does not take Root, 
it's likely to be diminutive, and ſooner over- 
come by the Caſualty of Worms , Gnats, 
Froſts and Wets, than the ſtronger Root 
and Stalk 1s. ps _— 

Tux reddiſh fort is the worſt of all, though 
this might be as good as the beſt, when it 
was brought out of the Field, but was af. 
terwards too much heated or burn'd in the 
Mow ; either by the Greenneſs or Dampnels 
of the Seed when it was brought out of the 
Field , or that it was mowed in too great 
a. Quantity, or that it lay in the middle of 
thickeſt part of the Mow ; for in theſe 
Caſes it often acquires a reddiſh Colour , 


which is ſolely occaſion'd by Heat, and 
thereby commonly ſpoiled, for then the vi- 


til part of the Seed 1s ſo burnt, that the 
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| good Seed is the firſt Life of all After-growith. 


Wherefore when Lucerne, Clover, and ſome 


other Seeds, have too much of theſe two lat- 
ter ſorts amongſt it, it is to be rejected as un- 
fit to ſow. 

Wuxar alſo 25 be vor 35 ended than 
ordinary, when burnt or too much heated in 
the Mow ; this is a degree ſhort of ſprout- 
ing at the End, which we call grow'd Corn; 
though they are generally both occaſion'd by 


too much Root or Moiſture ; and when it 


is ſprouted, it makes Bread lumpiſh, like 
unto Pudding. There is alſo another de- 
fective ſort, and that is called ſmutty Wheat; 


not that I actually mean that — which 


1s in part ſmutty already; but the Kernel 
that grows in the ſmutty Ear, and yet to 


the Eye ſeems ſound: This is that which is 


reckoned to be a Breeder of Smut again; and 
therefore with the other two ſorts are to be 
rejected for Seed. The knowing Part of the 
Farmers are now become ſo curious, that 
they every time change their Seed, as be- 
leving it to degenerate, F oftner ſown on 
the ſame Soil than once : This makes a 
Neighbour of mine go — „ 4 le 
before Michaelmas, to Ailesbury, where he 
meets a certain Man, who lives ſome Miles 
below that Place, and breaks up a Piece of 
new Ground every Year ; on which he ſows 


Pity Wheat: Now all Seed! is reckoned beſt 
_ oft 
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off the Virgin Mould ; and therefore thi 
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Derby, and Warwickſhire Waggons, will car- 
their chalky Grounds there, to ſow in a con. 


End, when it is Mow-burned, and is there- 
Sower, as defective dead Seed and Grain, 


the very Hens will often refuſe to eat it. 
Misfortune, as will appear by the Redneh 


am acquainted with, ſearch the Country for 


others that were inned Wet the Summer be— 


? \ 


Man ſells his Seed ſooner, and for more thin 
others. So likewiſe it is obſerved, that the 


trary Soil, for its greater Improvement. 
BARLEY, likewiſe, ſhews it ſelf red at each 


fore juſtly rejected, both by Malſter and 


not fit to be uſed for making of Malt, nor 
in the Field; and when it is thus ſpoiled, 


Oars, have ſometimes their Share of this 


of their Ends. WE - 

Beans, Peas, Thetches and Tills, are all 
of them ſubject to ſpoil, when they are too 
much Mow-burned ; for then they will be 


reddiſh within, and without more or leſs, M ed e 


they have in a greater or leſſer Degree receiv. ¶ which 
ed the Damage, and is to be accounted bad Tur 
Seed, not fit to be ſown again; for if one of of thr 
theſe are put into the Mouth, and bit the BMW Green 

ſide-way, they will eafily come in two, when tho t 
the ſound one will not without a great deal 
of Violence. This made a Farmer, that [ 


ſound Beans, that he gave three or four Shil- 
lings extraordinary a Load for, when moſt 


I 8 fore 
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fore, were ſold ſo much cheaper, as bein 
Mow-burned » but then he had the belt 


Crop in his Part of the Country. When 
Beans are cut down too ſoon, they will ſhri- 


jel and be the ſmaller, which ſome are tempt- 
ed to do by their Leiſure at Harveſt ; but 
then they take care to wad them as ſoon. 
s mown, and put them into ſingle ſmall 
Parcels, to prevent their heating. 
Ir Peas or Beans are two Years old, they 
hould be ſown two or three Weeks ſooner 
than thoſe of one Year, to be equally ripe 
with them at Harveſt, And ſome are fo 
curious to get out the bigger ſort to ſow, 
ind give the ſmaller ſort to their Cattle, 
which I think is a very good Piece of Hus- 
bandry ; for tis certain, all the biggeſt Seed 
of any Sort 1s beſt for Propagation : This 
minds me of ſome Stalks that grew in Che- 
dington Church-Field, in June, 1727, that car- 
ned eighty and ſeventy-odd Pods on each, 
which I was at the counting of. | 
TUuRNEÞP: Seed. This ſometimes conſiſts 
of three or four ſorts of Colours, viz. the 
Green or Yellow, the Red and the Black, 
atho' they all came off one Piece of Ground, 
and at the ſame time, and are oftentimes 
mix d together in one Parcel; and therefore 
hall Here explain their ſeveral Natures, vis. 


The Green or Yellow, is that which is un- 


pe, and commonly will appear after ſown, 
n ſhew with the beſt ; but for want of its 
Z 1 mature 
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mature Perfection, will fail and come to no- 
thing, or at moſt, to a ſmall inſigniftcant 
Turnep: The Red, is that which is ripe, but 
by putting the Seed together damp, or when 
dry is put in a damp Place , whereby it 
heats ; or that it lies in the middle and thick. 
eſt Part of the Heap, and becomes hot and 
burns in a ſmall degree, all or part of the 
flowery Radicle, which ſo cripples and da- 
mages it, that it is in much the ſame Con- 
dition at ſowing, as the unripe Green or Yel- 
low: But the Black is the true full ripe 
fort, and will endure keeping in a dry Place 
more than one or two Years. Now to prove 
the Goodneſs of this, and all other Weeds; 
take a Pint of the beſt, and weigh againſt 

a Pint of the unripe, or burnt bad, and the 
| heavieſt will prove the Goodneſs. © 
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The Advantages and Diſadvantages 1 


 HorsE-HOUGHING. 


F N my firſt Book I have wrote on this 
subject; but here I ſhall write after a 
different manner, as the Tranſaction has fince 
- occur'd to my Knowledge: I own I have 
arili'd Blue Peas into Thoroughs, made by 
the Plough in wy Field, and receiv'd back 2 
; va 
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vaſt Crop by Man's houghing; but this is 
Horſe- work, which certainly comes much 
che, „ 5 
In my Travels, I faw an Operation in this 
laſt Article; perform'd by an ingenious Plough- 
man, that I ſhall particularly take Notice of, 
b. It was on an Oat Stubble that Dung 
was laid on juſt before Chri/tmas, when they 
ploughed it into broad Lands with the Wheel- 
Fallow-plough, that lay till Candlemas, and 
then they harroughed it plain, which-as ſoon 
as done, with the narrow Wheat Seed Wheel- 
plough he made a Drill or ſtrait Thorough, 
that a Man followed. and ſtrained Horſe- 
beans into; then the Seeds-man ſtood till, 
while the Plough-man covered the firſt 'Tho- 
rough as ſhallow as he could, by making 
another Thorough cloſe to the firſt ; then 
he proceeded in the like manner ig 0 
Foot diſtance, and ſo on throughout the 
Field, After this about the firſt of April, 
when the Beans were about eight or, twelve 
Inches high, the Plough-man with his Team 
of four Horſes in length (as they were the 
firſt time) went firſt with the Foot-plough 
near the middle, and turned up a Thorough ;_ 
then the Wheel Fallow-plough with four 
Horſes in length followed him, and gather- 
ed and turned up another Thorough cloſe 
from the Beans; then the Foot-plough went 
and turned up a Thorough from the next 
Row ; and the Fallow-plough followed and 
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344 Chiltern and Vale 
turned up another cloſe from the Beans a 
before: This Operation made one entire 
four thoroughed Stitch, that lay between 
two Rows of Beans, which continued in this 
Form till the fixth Day of June; and then 
he began again with both the ſame Plough, 
that harroughed down the Earth to the 
Roots of the Beans; the Foot-plough firſt, 
and the other next, in the contrary manner 
to the laſt Way: This then brought all the 
Land into a level again, except a, Henting, 
or large Thorough that was left in the As 
dle, between the Rows, which was done 
nothing more to till Harveſt, when they 
Sas, 8 


Remarks on the foregoing METHOD. 


IRST this encloſed Chiltern Field was 
K an OatStubble, that had but one Plough. 
ing at Chriſtmas, which made it turn up at 
Candlemas very rough, when they ſowed the 
Beans in Thoroughs on this clotty, ſtony, 
loamy, clay Ground, that was not fine enough 
for the Beans ; becauſe the furly Stiffneſs of 
its great Pieces, would not ſhatter and crum- 
ble at that time of Year by the Power of 
Froſts, as theirs in the Vale will; fo that 
ſome of the Beans could not ſo ſoon get out 
with their Heads, as others did, which gave 
the Weed an Opportunity to get the ſtart 
of many of the Beans. And when in Jos 

= they 
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' hey threw down the four thoroug hed. Bout 
or Stitch on each Side of the Beans: the Clots 
fell on ſome of their Stalks, and beat ſeve- 
nal down and bruiſed others, and ſome again 
fell ſhort ; ſo that the Rows had not, I verily 
believe, above half the Benefit of the Plough- 
ings, as otherwiſe they might have had, if 
the Ground had been in a finer Tilth when 
it was ſown, as it plainly appeared to me, 
when I walked by the Plooghman as he was 
at work. 
Ask coND MEE was, that the Seed 
was ſown too thin; this gave another Op- 
portunity to the Weeds to get the Dominion, 
which they did to a great Degree, and cau- 
{cd the Rows to return but a ſlender Crop: 
Now it was not only my Opinion, but alſo 
that of the Plowman's (who acted according 
to his Orders) that the Ground ſhould have 
been ploughed firſt up at Michaelmas into 
broad 1 and back d a- croſs at Chriſtmas, 
then harroughed plain at Candlemas, that 
the Beans might be immediately ſown in 
Drills; this would have brought the Earth 
into a good Tilth, and prevented the ſeve- 
al Misfortunes that the Roughneſs of the 
Ground by only one ploughing was the Oc- 


caſion of; for by the Fineneſs of the Land. 


and thick ſowing of the Seed, the Weeds 
are certainly very much kept under: But 
the Seeds- man here could not ſow the Beans 
thick enough in the . and keep u 
with 
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with the Plough, that went too faſt W 
doing this as he ſhould have done; and 
therefore inſtead of his ſtanding ſtill whiſe 


the Beans were moulding up, he fhould "= 
ſown the Drill a ſecond. time, y ſtrain 

them in before the Plough. Again, by 105 | 
Fineneſs of the Ground, when the Stich 


comes to be thrown' own on the Roots of 
the Beans, the Earth will be eaſily. droye 


on, and cover them in ſuch a regular Or- 


der, and in all Places alike, that the Weeds 
will be ſmothered, and new ones prevented. 

Tu 1s Profitable Way, when thus 'riphtly 
ordered, is of very conſiderable Advantage 


to the Owner; for the Ground bens, > rg 


four ploughing and one harroughing brought 
into a State of Fertility for Beans, is there- 
by got into a Readineſs for the Wheat Crop 


the following Michaclmas; which, if this 


had not been, muſt he dung'd and ploagh'd 


till a fine Tilth" was got for Wheat; ſo that 


here is little or no more Charge, than if the 


Beans had not been ſowed ; becauſe this 


Horſe-houghing brings the F allow-ground in- 
to a Readineſs all the preceding Year, for 


the Wheat Crop to ſucceed ; and by ſowing 


and looking after the Beans with good Hus- 
bandry, the Weeds may be kept under very 
well ; nor does the Ground ſuffer any thing 


from the Beans, by reaſon they are notof 


that Nature to peel or make hungry any 


Ground; but rather by their keeping of 


Weeds 
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great Cover their Bodies * Head e 
the Earth i is bettered by Cleanneſs and Swyeet- 
neſs; two Properties that is of the greateſt 


Chnieq tence to arable” Ground: It 5s by 


theſe the Roots of the Beans are encourag- 
ed to run borizontally, which 1 is the chief 
Perfection of this new Way, becauſe of the 
Diſtance of their Rows, their Beans have full 
room enough” to carry their Fibres at great 
Diſtances Pom their Bodies, and enjoy the 
Benefits of the Sun, Dews and Rains, which 
Beans ſowed promiſcuouſly can t. have in ſo 
ee 8. 2/1 
this is further greatly Jnijficred by 
moulding up their Roots, when the Nn 


in June throws down the Stitch on both ſides 


of the Beans; and then it is, that this new 
Cover and Addition of Mould does vaſt Ser- 
vice in ſheltering and ſhading the Roots of 
the Beans from the too violent Scorchin 

of the Sun's great Heats in June and 2 
which otherwiſe might prove very pernici- 
ous to their Growth; and in caſe the Rains 
fall after this time, then the nitrous ſulphu- 
reous Qualities of this new laid Earth will 
be waſhed in upon the Bean- roots, and fo 
become an actual Dreſſing, and ſupply the 
Place of Dungs and other Manures: Here 
is a Benefit indeed, that is little thought 
of by the paſſant Obſervators, who carry 


their 
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is, that or has 
not that | ar here as in 9 2255 Vale, 
of ruining 4 Crop by its venomous Attacks, 
which are often a Fra to whole Fields that 
are ſown in the common way; for here s 
free Acceſs even to the minuteſt part of the 
Stalk-bloſſom or Bean-pod, with, an Appli- 
cation of Salt-water, Mud get-hole- water, 
| Aſhes, Soot, or Lime, Ge. that may be 
thought roper to be made uſe of as Anti- 
dotes f Remedies to prevent or deſtroy 
theſe Flies or Bugs with their ſmall F 
that in ſome dry Seaſons are laid or bred by 
them in great abundance, which in the end 
generally ſpoil moſt of the Crop. 

AnoTHER conſiderable Advantage is here | 
gain'd by ſowing Beans in, theſe ſingle di- 
ſtant Rows, and that is, the Room they af- 
ford the Owner, to prevent and deſtroʒ that 
worſt Weed of all, called the Hairy- bind, or 
Hell- weed, which will run along amongſt 

the Stalks a quarter ofa Mile together, and 
by its creeping Quality, with its ſharp Pines, 
wounds the Stalks and Pods; and yet this. 
thready Enemy is paſt finding out in its Ori- 
ginal or Roots, which by many has been 
traced without Succeſs; this, I ſay, is here 
eafily come at and check'd, if not deſtroyed 


in 


Embry i eur | who is | A* 
in ryo by the Overſeer, who is not Bere 
in a Labyrinth or confuſed Place, as the great 
Crops in the Vale deſerves the Name f. 
'  AnoTHER Benefit is, that the Sheep may 
here be turned in, and be uncapable of hurt- 
ing the Beans by their Rub, which in the 
Vale they often do in queſt of their weedy 
Food, and which they are there obliged to 
ſuffer, for the fake of delivering their Crox 
from the Hairy-weed. and _—_ that 1 
Under e Progress of; yet notwithſtanding 
all their Endeavours to the contrary, this 
Hell- weed fometimes gets Maſter and ſpoils 
the Beans, which here they are ſure to be 
delivered from. "Tis therefore that theſe 
ſeveral Advantages ariſe from this Horſe- 
houghing Practice, vis. SIE 
Fist, The getting the Ground into an 
early and fweet Tilth for Wheat. 
SECONDLY, The Fallow-groand is em- 
ployed and the third Year got into a pro- 
fitable Condition, that otherwiſe would have 
had nothing grown on the fame. 
— TrirDLY, The Ground is improved by 
the Beans ſhade and ſhelter, and from the 
Produce of Dungs made by their Stalks and 


Roots. - E TED 
_ FourTuLy, The Beans are greatly ferti- 
lized from the Mould that is throw'd on. 

their Roots, 7.53) 8 1 
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FirTuLy, They are defended From, "the 


| Weeds and Dante e D295 eee 
Sr e The She may have a free o- 
y 10 
TuIS way y — 4 Ss to ending may 


be performed by the Foot plough entirely | 


with a piece of Iron fix d at the End of the 
Beam containing five Notches, that is cal. 
led a Cock, to this the way is faſtened, that 
the Horſe is to draw by, and may by ſhift 
ing it, make the Plough work affe or fur 
ther off as occaſion requires. 

I Have known two Rows of Beans 1 
ed almoſt cloſe together, and at eight Foot 
Diſtance two more; but it has been found 
not to. anſwer ſo well as a fingle Row at 
fix Foot diſtance, becauſe the double: Rows 
were apt to heat each other by their cloſe 
ſtanding, and gave the Weed more Room to 
come up between them, and alſo hindred 
the Monk, from coming to all the Sides of 
their Roots; which a ſingle one bas, the 
full Freedom of enjoying. 4 


vn Diſadvantages of H. orſe 2 


HE main Objections againſt this Prac- 
tice of our Farmers are, F/r/t, That 
here is five whole Ploughings and part of 
a ſixth incumbent on this Work, - before a 
Crop of Wheat can be fet on the Ground, 
which are two or three extraordinary. Se- 


condly, The Earth can't be ſo truly got into 
" 16 Tilth 
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3 Explained N 
a Tilth when the Beans are on, as if it had 


been a clear Fallow, by reaſon there is no 
ploughing the Croſs-way of the Field, which 


is the beſt Method to make Land fine. 


Thirdly, By the early laying on the Dung, 
the Weather and Ground has an Opportunity 
of exhauſting and expending its Goodneſs, 
before the Wheat can have all its due ea 
tiſhment from it. 

THERE: has been ſeveral Attempts I un- 
derſtand made of late, to get great Crops 
of Wheat and Artificial Graſs, by ſowing 
their Seeds in Drills; but as I never faw the 
Operation, I can only write on it as the 
Rationale of it appears to me: By ſowing any 
thing in Drills, is meant a vacant Piece of 
Ground left between them, in order to hough 
the upper Earth thereof to the Rows of 
Grain or Graſs: This I own is a good Me- 
thod for Peas and Beans, becauſe both of 
them have a ſtrong Stalk ; the Pea, though 
not of ſo great a Subſtance in its Stalk as 
the Bean; yet will be erect long enough for 
the two Houghings that are due to its Cul- 
ture; and when it falls and ſpreads, its 
Haulm does great Service to the Ground by 
is large Cover. The Bean being a ſtronger 
fort, is generally upright to the laſt, and will 


both bear Man's houghing and Horſe-hough- 


Ing provided the Ground is fine; but Wheat, 
that is a more weaker Stalk 1 55 either of 
them, I cannot find out how 1 it can withſtand 

the 
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352 Chiltern and Vat 
the Earth's being turned upon them with 
the Plough, without being beat down ot 
bruiſed, and much more the Stalks or Blades 
of the weaker Grafs. But if only Man 
HFoughing is allowed of, I cannot but think 
the Rows of Wheat are mote expoſed tothe 
Violence of Winds, Rains, Hails and Blight, 
by their diſtant growing, than if they were 
cloſe together, for then one fapports and 
keeps up the Head of another to the Sun 
and Air, and thereby ate ſooner and better 
ripened in all the Parts of their Head; while 
that that lolls, falls down and ſpreads, ſuf. 
fers many ways for * of that Aſſiſtance. 
I ſuppoſe one Reaſon that may be aſſigned 
for ſuch Management, is, that half the 
Ground being unemployed, is ready for the 
like, Attempt the next Year, in that or other 
Grain: But in my humble Opinion, this is. 
an Argument of no great Force, ſince a Fal- 
low better ſupplies this Conveniency for 
Wheat; a thick Crop of which in the com- 
mon Way will, like many others, kill the 
Weeds, keep the Ground hollow, and pre- 
pare it for Beans, Peas, or Oats the follow- 
ing Seafon ; which makes me at a loſs toac- 
count for the Profit of drilling either Wheat 
or Graſs; ſince that Way not only expoſes 
them to ſeveral Damages more than the com- 
mon Methods, but alſo brings on a Charge of 
more Ploughings, or ſeven or ten Shillings 
per Acre for Man's Houghing. 2. 1 
| C HAP. 
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II 
The Improvement f the Tonnar. 2 


URNEP is a Root that was not 
1 Known to be propagated in theſe Parts 
in the common Fields, till about fixty Years 
120 ; and their great Uſefulneſs has cauſed 
many Diſputes as to the Tything of them: 
If they are eat off with — 2 there 
is none due; but if Sheep are fatted on them, 
the Tyth muſt be paid either in Kine or 
Money. Hertfordſhire is a Country where 
generally more grows than in any other; 
and as it is certain, every thing muſt pay its 
Decimation that has immediate valuable Pro- 
duce from the Earth, either in one ſort of 
Conſideration or other; ſo this, although diſ— 
putable in ſome Places ſome Vears ſince, is 
now, as far as I can find, freely paid almoſt 
every where. 

In this County they carry the Bell from 
all others, by being preferr'd at London for 
their ſurpaſſing Sweetneſs, that is - owing 1 
preſume to our tight Soils, which we dreſs 
t Wh ctictly by Sheep-folding and Soot ; this fort 
of dreſſing is more natural and wholeſome 
than the many Sorts of noxious Dungs , 
that they make uſe of for about fifteen Miles 
round London, for it is certain this, and all 
her Plants, partake in ſome degree of the 
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e that is mixed Wat! the . 
will not ſay they excel by any Benefit from 
our Air beyond others as the Animal is nid 
to do, but leave this Point for the: ecifion 
of a more learned Pen; however, as this 
moſt valuable Root is now univerſally be- 
come Food for Man and Beaſt," I ſhall here 
be more particular in its Culture, Fn other- 
wiſe I would, vis. 
$5. HERE are ſeveral ſorts which 1 tall 
e by, as being mentioned firſt 
— w_ for one and > Ma- 
nagement: For early Crop we ſow 
May, by getting the Ground * mh 
Winter, which with one or two more af- 
- terwards, will become a fine Tilth in that 
Month; then take Seed of a Vear old that is 
well cured, which is better than the neweſt 
Sort, becauſe it is ſomething longer coming 
up, and therefore takes the ſtronger Root: 
Of this Seed, one Pound will ſow an 
Acre, but I would adviſe every one not to 
ſow leſs than two; nay, the ſureſt way of 
all is to throw three Pound on an Acre, for 
then, fays the Farmer, there is enough for 
the Fly, Slug, and us to; and the houghing 
much of a Price, being five Shillings' an 
Acre; and for this, an honeſt Hougher i 
the Neighbourhood, will go over the Crof 
a ſecond time ſome Days after, and remec 
what he miſs'd the firſt time; for. let t 
be ever, fo careful the firſt, , they will 5 
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the ſecond time . .enoogh to 
employ their Houghs. The next ſowing is 
a e Fortnight before or after Mid- 
Ploughing and Sowing may be ventured on 

as ſoon as can be done, which ſometimes 
ſucoeeds when the two former miſs; for it 
has been found in the Declination of the Sum- 
mer, that the Fly, or Slug, is not ſo buſy 
as at other times: Now it is certain, all 
Ground that is dreſſed, has abundantly the 
greater Chance of a Crop of Turneps, than 
that which is not; becauſe the Manure will 
puſh on the Growth of the Turnep ſo faſt, 
as to make it often out- run the Bite of the 
"Slug and Fly; and when the Turnep has 
made its third or rough Leaf, neither of them 
can fo eaſily cripple its Growth 
Tris leads me to make ſome Obſervations 

on theſe two Inſects, which perhaps were 
never yet taken notice of by any Author. 
Several Farmers have hitherto contended, 
whether the Turnep ts deſtroyed by the Slag 

or Fly, and if but three in Company, ſeldom 

two of them are of one Opinion; one af 
firming the Fly does all the Miſchief, ano- 
ther the Slug, and others both: Now this 
dlug is a ſmall whitiſh Inſect, about an Inch 

or more long, of the Snail Tribe, but has no 
Shell ; is bred in the Garden and Field in the 
Ground, by ſmall Eggs, lies all the Vear in 

the Earth, and does his Miſchief (Thief. like) 

: a2 "0 
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in the Night, and is certainly o of the 
greateſt Enemies to the Turnep, and many * 
other Vegetables ; ſeveral little Holes may 
be perceived in the Ground under a y your | Af 
Turnep, thro which they make their P Ss 
ſage into their Cells. ne 
TRE Fly has a ſmall black. Body, lil by 
bigger than a large Flea, ſkips. and flies 
from one Turnep to another in the Day time, Ing 
and lies at Night under their Leaf; ſo that 
theſe two Ravagers do their M iſchicfs alter- ſoy 
nately, and are both concern'd in the young ow 
Turnep's Deſtruction, as well as the Catet unc 
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pillar, that is a third Deſtroyer, and will . erf 
ſometimes with the other two, ſeize on, and dee 
greatly ſpoil a whole Field, by gnawin 2 1 
the Leaves clean to the Stalk: Befides the) 
the Sun now and then by its parching Ha Tur 
overcomes their firſt tender Sprout, and de- dug 
ſtroys whole Crops in their Infancy. thei! 
To prevent thereſore , and cure theſe fl Tur 
Misfortunes, I ſhall propoſe to do it ſeveral il * lit 
ways: And firſt, By Lime, that muſt lie, and gainf 
as ſoon as laked, ſown over the Ground, to the 
| the Quantity of twenty, thirty, or forty Buſh- cloſe 
4 els on an Acre ; immediately after this, the ordin 
1 Turnep Seed muſt be ſown, and both hat- oY 
roughed in together. Secondly, By Soot, this 1 
| about fifteen Buſhels on an Acre, ſown on In tit 
ö the Turneps as ſoon as they y appear above not k 
4 Ground ; this by its bitter Taſte, preſerves will | 
: them while young, from the Thief in a great — 
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meaſure ; and by its ſulphurous ſaline Na- 
ture kills and drives away both Slug, Fly, 


and Caterpillar; and fo enriches the Ground 
by theſe two Qualities, as to make the Tur- 


neps grow very ſwiftly to a large Body, and 
by the time they are in Perfection, they are 

as ſweet as others. Thirdly, By Sheep-fold- 
ing ; this Way is generally found to anſwer, 
by penning Sheep on the Ground before it is 
ſown with Turneps, who by treading in their 
own Dung and Stale, diſcourage and keep 
under the breeding of the Slug, Fly and Ca- 
terpillar ; and this more eſpecially when the 


| Seed is folded on as ſoon as ſown, which 


many do, and for ſome time after ; and then 
they are not under much Apprehenſion of the 
Turnep's-Miſcarriage ; becauſe neither Worm, 
Slug, Fly, nor Caterpillar will meddle with 
their 1l|-taſted Leaf; this alſo cauſes the 
Turnep to grow fo quick and great, that in 
a little time the Leaf will ſhade its Root a- 
gainſt the ſcorching Sun ; and the Ground by 
the hard treading of the Sheep, will be ſo 
cloſed, as to retain. its Moiſture longer than 
ordinary. And laſtly, I come to declare one 
of the fineſt Secrets that ever was printed of 
this K ind, for its great Efficacy, and (I hope 
in time) for Cheapneſs, by which I doubt 
not but many thouſand Acres of Turneps 
will be preſerved from theſe Inſects, which 
otherwiſe would be deſtroyed by them; and 
thereby fave the great Expence of one, and 
'Aag 
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je ray beides the loG of — caſed of ; 
ten by the firſt, ſecond, and third Crops be- i 
ing eat up by one or more of theſe; Deſtroy- 
ers; and alſo for the great Conveniency that 
attends the Dreſſing or Preſervative, as be- 
ing to be had in any Part of Great . 
when neither Lime, Soot, D r Ales 
can t be | 
'Wuzx then the "Donnie e to ap 
all over the Field, or Piece of Ground, which 
will be ſooner or later, as the Ground is mate 
or leſs in a Tilth and Heart, and the Wea⸗ 
ther moiſt and dry: Then ſow three or five 
Buſhels of common Salt over an Acre broad- 
caſt, in the ſame manner as you ſow Lime, 
Soot, or Aſhes, by throwing it extenſvely 
with the Hand; dus if Salt was very cheap, 
eight Buſhels on an Acre would do better ; 
becauſe it not only kills the Inſect, but is in- 
deed the beſt of Dreſſing for the Crop of Tur- 
neps, and enriches the Ground for the fol- 
| lowing Crop of Wheat or Barley; for no In- | 
ſect can here reſide, where Salt is the Medium 
juſtly regulated between the Air and the 
Earth; and it is here the Inſe& generally 
commits its Rapine, which at firſt 1 is on the 
Leaf, and then the Stem. 
W yz nx Turnep Ground is got 
Tilth, it is a good Way not to harrough 
ſow- immediately, but let it lie a Week: after 
it is ploughed, and then harrough * 
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to common Salt in its corroding Quality : This 
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. becauſe the Fly is apt to follow with the N Daſt, 


Res nden its Ae. | 
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A L T is Keen to be the greateſt Con: 
} ſervator of all Bodies, that it is united to 
of any other, and conſequently the moſt po- 
tent Enemy to all Inſects and Putrefackion: 4 
It is this Power that prefers it to every thin 


elſe for the Fatmer's Uſe, when em ploy 9 


a judicious manner; for this, like the #7 


Cordial, will beröme tather a Poiſon t 


Antidote, if applied to Exceſs, as has beck 


| frequent! y experienc'd in Chamberlye, which; 


though a natural Liquid, is the neareſt of any 


( 


[ have dreſſed my Wheat and Graf Ground 


with, but in fach a Quantity, that it might 0 


do good and not harm; and that was, by 4 
Man's walking with a Garden Pot of it, and 
pouring it through the ſtreaming Holes of 
the ſpout Head, which in good Ground, is at 


onde a ſufficient Preffing for a Wheat Crop, 


if laid on in February, March, of April : But 


ii It is OY ufed, then it will cauſe 


4 > dot 
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both Corn and Graſs to turn yellow and 


burn up. This hot acid Salt is not only 
Nouriſher and Fertilizer of Grain and Graf, 
but alſo will at the ſame time wound and 
kill all manner of Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Ca- 
terpillars, Snails, Fc. and will defy and pte. 
vent both them, and all the ſeveral forts of 

the ſmall and great Flies, that with the reſt 
lie in and on the Ground, and about the 
many Vegetables, and do their Miſchiefs 
Night and Day to the young Turgep, Peas, 
Corn, Graſs, Bloſſom and Fruit: This minds 
me of an Obſervation that was publick to 
dur Neighbourhood, by the ſmall red Worms 
eating up and deſtroying ſeveral Acres of 
Wheat, that were harroughed into Clover 
Ground on one Ploughing ; where theſe In- 
ſects ſo multiplied by the Earth's reſting two | 
Years under this Graſs, that they preſently 
attack'd the ſown Wheat as ſoon as it came 
out of the Ground, and eat the Blade in two 
within the Earth, which brought on ſuch a 
Damage to the Farmer, that he loſt moſt of 
his Crop, notwithſtanding he footed it all 
over; this he did about Candlemas, that pro- 
ved too late; and if he had done it ſooner, 
it might perhaps have killed the Worms, or 
at leaſt made it get lower into the Earth; 
but then this Soot was liable to be waſhed 
away too ſoon, for the good of the After⸗ 
_ crop: Yet in ſuch a Caſe, there was a Ne- 
ccflity to kill or wound the Worm; 4 
_ ⸗ 
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— if he — ſown all over it, that 
more powerful Antidote Salt, in a half Quan- + 
| tity at firſt, and the other half at Spring, I 
can't but ſuppoſe it would have proved ef- 
fectual, to the e ana een of his 


Cr 

Tara ax has alſo many Crops of Peas been 
ſpoiled by the Worm, Slug, Grub, Fly, Ca- 
terpillar that lie about their Heads and 
Roots, and eat them up: A fad Inſtance of 
this happen'd at Potten-End, to a Farmer 
that had fix Acres of Ground ſown with Peas 
on broad Lands, that were near all devoured 
by ſome of theſe Inſects; for at Harveſt he 
carried off only half a Waggon Load in all; 
ſo likewiſe will the Grub and others deſtroy 
great Quantities of natural Graſs, by biting 
off the Roots or Blades. 
| Now theſe ſeveral Caſes that I 1 men- 
tioned, is to ſhew the efficacious Nature of 
Salt-drefling ; that is the greateſt Cure of all 
others, for Ground already infeſted with 
Worms, Slugs, and the other Inſects, and 
for preventing. their Settlements amongſt the 
Turneps, Grain, Graſs, Fc. Nor could it 
ever yet be diſcovered, as I know of, that 
any Inſect can live in a Body of Salt, by 
reaſon their tender Parts cannot ſuffer the 
corroding Quality, and prone Nature of this 
acid Antidote. 

salt, though fixed, is in all vegetables 
whatſoever, from the Oak to the Shrub, and 

1s 


1 75 Effects of t ce Aſhes, that are "own on 
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aero plainly ſand; if N 2 17 or ler 
from the Aſhes of Wood or any other rooted 
thing, and boil it till a Sediment of Salt te- 
mains at bottom; ſo likewiſe do: all Earths 
abound in ſome | degree * a fruitious Galt, 
as rom the ant 
2 Ng — that have — — 
from covered Grounds by the help of We 
ter; and it is for this Reaſon that we bum 
our Loams, Clays, and 'Furfs to obtain their 
Aſhes; which have been found to be a moſt 
excellent Dreſſing for any ſort of Garden or 
5 Field Ware. B 5 
Common Salt is of à far mote: boten 
Nature, than Afhes, Lime or Svot; and like 
them, will cauſe all Crops of Graſs and Corn 
to grow all the. Winter, when others: thit 
want this Help are cut off, chil'd, and kiltd 
by the Power of F roſts; Wets and Winds. 
How w greatly then does this noble Manure 
help the Farmer to Crops of Corn and Graf 
beyond all others, as to the Quantity, Qua- 
lity and Cheapnels of it, when it was at two 
Shillings per Buſhel, as it happened to be 
this laſt Vear, during the Exemption of the 
Duty ; becauſe it anſwered the tliree. great 
Frids of chilling or wounding the Inſect, pre- 


— Colds, anda th 
m. 


Ac 


that often lie at the Roots: aud about the 
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waſh it upan 
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ſume time, helps both Graſs | wg Corn to 


gow thick and faſt; but thi is not all; for 


' WooDLAaND is mightily. improved by 
this, becauſe the hot, dey and cutting Qua- 


lity of this common: Sale, not only cauſes. a 


quick Growth. to the Mood by encreating in 


i the vegetable Salt, but at the ſame time 


ruins the Breed of Snails, Worms and Grabs, 


Trees, and prey on their young Fibres, 
Leaves, Bloſſom and Fruit; as we ofien 
diſcover! at the 3 and * op of 
Trees. So alſo 

FRI T- Trees and all manner of Garden- 
ware are greatly aſſiſtec by this maſeuline 
dreſſing Commen-fak, | either ſeattered on 
the Surface, that the Rains may gradually 
their Roots, or als by ao 
or Brine made. thereof. and ſprinkled on the 
ſame; either way will en ſwift Growth 
to the Fruit-tree, if not in too large a Quan- 
tity, and at the- ſame time deliver it from 
the Annoyance of all Inſects that may hurt 
and damage iti. 

HERR chen I „ by the near- 
> Eſtimate, that I and our Farmers can 
make, to ſhew the Conſumption that is mad 


of Salt in one Year by my Family, and ſuch 


a one, that conſiſts of a Wife, fix. Children 
a Plough-man, Floogh- ane me and. Maid 


3 US, 
| Salt 


| 1\ 
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* 1. 
SALT e Been Elms, 4 
each weighing forty Stone that &- | 45 1 0 

2 2 a Buſhel each, 
Salt for three Pickle-porkers 1 
 eveighing twenty Stone each \ 
tbat take up 4 Peck and 4 (0 3 3 
Paoꝛttle a- piece, i 
Salt for our Beef, a Quart each; 
Week for three Stone. 12 2 

Salt for our Table and. Kitchen 1 

| U/e at a Quart per . W eek, 516 2 5 2 


Cows that are conſtantiy kept 
_ throughout the Near, | allowin 
twenty four Pound per Wee ** 8 2 2 
| that is fold as freſh Butter at] 1 
the Market, a Quart a Week, 
| Salt for Brining _ Acres 4 
##/ hea 4, | 9 2 0 o 


Salk for the Butter. of fox. = 


Tei- 1 1 


Ty: E Article of brining Wheat, hich 
is now - commonly done throughout the 
Kingdom to prevent the Smut, I am wil 
ling to explain a little : In the firſt place we 
— about three Pecks of Salt into ſo much 

ater as will cauſe an Egg to ſwim; in this 
we imbibe two Buſhels and a half of Wheat 
twelve Hours, for ſowing an Acre in one 
Day, the next Day we do the like, and - 
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time there is a Renewal of Water and Salt 


allowed to ſupply the Conſumption each 
Day's Grain takes up. Alſo if the fix Cows - 


Butter was all the Vear ſalted and potted 
down as they do in Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, 
and many others, the Total would be more; 
ſo that I believe I am not extravagant in 
any of the aforeſaid Computations; and then 


the Tenant is obliged of Neceſſity to pay a- 


bove thirty Shillings a Vear, at three Shil- 
lings and four Pence per Buſhel for Duty 


on Salt, which is a heavy Article for a fifty 
Pound per Year Farmer, and others in Pro- 


portion, to pay, who indeed are reckoned to 


live the hardieſt and carefulleſt of any of the 
King's Subjects. And therefore, it is hum- 


bly hoped our Legiſlators will take this into 
their Conſideration, and be pleaſed to releaſe 


the Tenant of this burthenſome Tax, that 


he may the better be enabled to pay his 


Kent, and dreſs his Land to the greater En- 
creaſe of Corn, Graſs, Beaſt, &c. that will 


ſurely augment the publick Revenue, by the 
Duties that will ariſe from their plenary 
Productions. | 


Or if it is not thought 2 to diſcharge 
1 


this Impoſt; that they will permit an eighth 
or tenth Part of Earth to be mixed with 
Salt, before it can arrive at any of the Bri- 
ſh Ports, that it may be bought by the 
Farmer as a Drefling for his Land, free from 

any 


on till all our Ground is ſowed ; but 0 


eur Sulpiciph of Fraud that! can 6 ˖0 
appropriate it to another Uſe :- And in gms 
Ing this: ve of Duty 40 this, I v 
no ways leſſen the Salt Fund; (for 1 cannot 
| ſe any Farmer will conſume Salt wa 
Dreſſing white a Tax is on it) ſo that by 
this, the Country will be indalged-with 4 
moſt convenient Manure at à cheap Price; 
and the other Funds confequ ently enhanced 
ow Improvements this will be the { 
for the more Corn and Grafy there is, 
profanity re will be made, and Cattle bed 
and fed, which muſt encreafe the Balle ea 
Malt, Liquors, Leather, Tallow, and Salt. 


3G H A P. XIIV. 
4 Reccipt for the Steeping fv Was: iT, 


UT a Tap Wips and Braſs Cock + or 
1 Tap into a Tub, then put in two Buſh- 
els and a Peck of Seed Wheat, on this pour 
on one Pail full of hot Water, in which two 
Pound of Nitre or Salt · petre have been diffol- 
ved; then throw on a Pail of Water where- 
in a Peck of Stone Lime has been quenched ; 
directly after this, put in as much Mudgel- 
hole Water as will ſwim four or fix Inches 


on * the Grain; in this Grain dif- 
1 folve 


— = 36 
a common Salt, and let 
the Wheat 2 in this Liquor, from ſix in 
the E ming to ſix of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing, 1 u ate in haſte; or if you have more 
Time, ft t will be rather better if you put it in 
one Evening, and take it out the next, and 
let it lie all Jight on the Ground to dry a- 
gainſt the next Morning, when flaked pow- 
dered Stone Lime muſt be by ſifted 
on and mixed with the Wheat and then it 
is fit to ſow directly. But our uſual way 
is to ſtir the Grain very well about in the 
Tub, juſt before we take it out, that the 
light Kernels may ſwim on the top, and 
with the Seeds of Weeds (if any) be ſkim'd 
off ; and what Liquor is beet, may be alike 
ſtrengthened again, with a Proportionable 
Allowance of the fame Ingredients. Thus 
an Acre of Ground may be every way fow- 
ed thick enough with two Buſhels and a 
Peck of this prepared Seed. here, 

Tris valuable Receipt is a Com posten 
of four or more ſeveral ſorts of Salts, that 
are all of a fertilizing Nature, but different 

in their Qualities. The Nitre is produced 
in moſt Countries in Europe, by extracting 
it out of fat Earth; it is alſo taken from the 
out-fides of Walls and Rocks, but now moſt 
of it is brought from the al Indies and 
Africa ; ſome have thought i it of a hot, o- 
thers of a cold Nature; in my Opinion, it 
bas not Right to the laſt Character; 1 

when 


? 


when I have uſed it fingly, I could nat fad 
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n 24 22% y | conſe 
that the Grain ſteep'd in it came up ſo6ner, Gerais 


than that ſowed naked and unprepared; h M POWe 
is abundantly impregnated with the Spirit 8M whe 
of the Earth and Air, being a fixed Volatile, longi 
nitrous, aerial, ſalt, bitteriſh, and pungent in WM rende 
Taſte : If it is fixed on a red-hot Tile or other 
Stone, it will all fly away, if it is pure; but Grain 
if any thing remain it is common Salt, and Wets, 
ſur ely adulterated. This noble Salt is not may | 
apropo for this Intention, as being, the capi- turnin 
tal Ingredient known by Man, for the Mul. ing 6 
tiplication of all ſorts of Grain both in Field dalt- pe 
and Garden, and even Graſs; the Roots of Water 
Trees, and all other Vegetables whatſoever, drawes 
may be prodigiouſly encreaſed by its Appli- ſpace. 
cation, if uſed in à proper Manner; and Tn. 
| therefore I have added Lime Water, which I of this 
is of a hot drying Nature, and will thereby I ed in 
aſſiſt the cooler Part of the Nitre with is BY lzing 
alkaline Salt, to the forwarding the Growth many 
of Grain. The common Salt alſo is incorpo- bringin 
rated as a Promoter of the Grain's Improve- for oug 
ment, by its hot, drying and ſharp. Quality; more f 
and helps by its great Acidity, not only to wich a 
aſſiſt the Kernel's Germination, but to keep it woul: 
off Worms, Grubs, and Snails from Nun. tables 1 
ing it, and its Roots and Shoots, The, ud- of the 
gel hole Water, as it is the Drain of the comp! 
Dunghill, is undoubtedly enrich'd with the Bl tered 0. 
Quinteſſence of the Dungs, and Stables of Hor- WM Tinaur 
ſes and other Cattle; the Stalks of wines and fru. 
os 7 
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conſequently, puſh on the Growth of all 
Grain that is ſteeped therein. As to the 
| powdered Lime being mixed at laſt with the 
Wheat, it has two Ends or Properties be- 
longing to it ; one is, to dry the Seed, and 
render it fit for ſowing out of the Hand; the 
other is, to promote the Vegetation of the 
Grain, and defend it ' againſt Injuries, by 
Wets, Froſts, and Inſects. This Mixture 
may be done in a quarter of an Hour, by 
turning the Seed with the Shovel, and fift- 
ing ſome Lime on it as it is working. The 
Salt-petre will likewiſe be diſſolved in hot 
Water about that time, and the Liquor. 
drawed from the Wheat in much the ſame 
Tur great Profit and Conveniency then 
of this Imbibition of the Grain, is manifeſt- 
ed in its curing and preventing Smut, ferti- 
lizing and cauſing the Seed to branch into 
many Stalks, forcing it up almoſt at once, 
bringing it forward for early reaping, and, 
for ought I know, makes the Crop of Grain 
more ſpirituous, by impregnating its Farina 
with a more vital Quality, than 'otherwiſe 
it would have; for it is plain, that all Vege- 
tables moſt certainly partake of the Nature 
of the Earth, Dreſſing and Manure, that 
companies its Seeds or Roots, and are bet- 
tred or worſted by their ſeveral Juices and 
Tinctures, as they are more or leſs healthful 
ad fructuous: It is therefore I refer that 

EE Wheat, 
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Wheat, Barley or other Grain, ſo ſteeped in | pa 
. - this Liquor, may poſſibly be more en- 1 . 
riched, than if ſown in the common Way, i, | 
by the Spirit of the Nitre and other Salts, Aﬀ: 

to the great Improvement of both Bread and = 
| BaRLEy and Oats, Cc. may be alſo thus ge 
ſteeped to a great Improvement; but as moſt WW 43 % 
other Grain, beſides Wheat, Barley and Rye, Her 
are hardy enough to grow of themſelves, e 
without imbibing any Liquor, or help of 1 
Manures; it is unneceſſary to beſtow any 5 


Charge, Time, or Trouble on them; ſo that ben 
I ſhall here but mention, that Barley is to be 


11 lo 
ſteeped in the very ſame Liquor, and aſtet p 
the a: Method, je the Wheat is, only that _ 
its Quantity muſt be three Buſhels and an red 2 
half put into the Tub at once, to be ſowed hy 
each Day on one Acre; and the Rye after . T 5 


the like manner, and in the ſame Quantity the G 
as the Wheat. - PORES ay nothir 
I is obvious of late, the Improvements WF under 
of the Garden are brought to ſuch Perfecti- order 
on, that even the Peach, Apricot, and many Rarle 
other Fruits are now enjoy'd in the Months rk Ld | 
of May and June, that could not formerly Bil 4. Hat 
be had till the uſual time of Auguſt and and if 
| September, and that as good and natural, a Crop. 
thoſe that ripened late; fo alſo are the Pine: 111” < 
Apples, and many other Exoticks now natu- ing of 
ralized to our Clime, that heretofore were BY Dre flir 
thought impracticable, and that even in — dom in 
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Parts of the North; as are many of the Grapes 
by the help of Flue Walls, and the fine Me- 

lons by high Planting, and artificial warm 
Aſſiſtance; this Conſideration brought me 
under a Propenſity of finding out an Im- 
provement in the Field, that might in ſome 
meaſure anſwer in the forwarding of Grain, 
as believing -it not only of vaſt. Service in 
Hertford/hrre in late ſowings of Corn, but 
would be a means for the Northern Coun- 
ties of Great Britain to enjoy Wheat, Rye 
and Barley, where they never could obtain it 
before; and therefore this Winter, 1722, I 
N up an Acre of Clover Lay into 
broad Lands, and harroughed in three Buſh- 
els of Wheat Seed, half of which I prepa- 
red after a Method, I hope will anſwer my 
Expectation; the other half I ſowed in the 
common Way; I alſo managed one half of - 
the Ground accordingly, and the other I did 
nothing to: This Experiment I have now 
under Trial, and was invented by me, in 
order to find out a way to prevent Wheat, 
Barley, and Rye ſuffering by Wets and Froſts, 
cauſing them to overtake and be as forward 

at Harveſt, as that ſowed at the uſual times; 

and if I can bring this to bear, then may a 

Crop of Turneps be got, beſides a Crop of 

Wheat, the ſame Year, to the great enrich- 

ing of the Ground, leſſening the Charge of 

Dreſſings, and to the Benefit of the King- 

dom in general. And if it ſucceeds, and I 
#8: can 
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can meet with ſuitable — 1 
ſhall e communicate it to e n : 
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AN U R E J to the Earth are in Be 


degree as Food to Animals, that can- 

not perform their conſtant Work, without 
Nature is cloſely ſupplied with frequent Re- 
cruits of Subſiſtence; ſo in the Earth, nei- 
ther Corn, Graſs, nor many other Vegetables 
can be obtained i in a prolifick Manner, with- 


out theſe auxiliary Helps, that its voracious 


Nature neceſſitouſly calls for; for as they ex- 
hauſt, the other feeds and ſupplies, or elſe 
the Tone of the Ground's Strength will ſoon 
be debilitated, expended, and only produce 
its Original deſtinated Weeds: Nor will 
Manures alone ſuffice but as a part of that 
Aſſiſtance which our Mother Earth requires, 
becauſe Rains alſo are to her as e ; 
but theſe are only two, amongſt the ſeveral 
others that contribute to her Nouriſhmenl, 
for her chief Promoter is the Sun, whoſe 


benign Influences muſt come at her Surface, 
| or 


wh ich 
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or elſe Dearths and Famine conſequent- 
ly enſue; it is this moſt glotious Body of 
Heat that attracts her Crudities, and cauſes | 
her to perſpire them away in Fogs, Vapours, 
and other Exhalations that alſo are again re- 
turned in celeſtial Dews and purifying Airs: 
The Spirit or Salt of the Earth is likewiſe 
repleniſhed by the nittous Snows and their 
beneficial Cover, that keeps it as in a Store- 
| houſe, that it may in a more plenary man- 
ner adminiſter its fertilizing Properties to all 
Corn, Graſs, Wood, and all other Vegetables 
that grow therein; and for theſe Reaſons, 
Art was invented and employed in the Earth's 
behalf, how it might be beſt aſſiſted, and 
repeated in ſuch a manner as may be moſt 
conducive to anſwer this great End and Pur- 
poſe: And firſt, I muſt premiſe that the 

Earth is like the Animal Oeconomy, affects, 
and more chearfully receives Variety of Nou- 
riſhment, than if clogged and glutted with 
one repeated or a few ſorts of Dreſſings; but 
of this I ſhall by and by ſpeak further, 
which brings me to a particular Account of 
their diſtinct Species, vir. „ 

HoksE-Dung. As it is the Excrement of a 
hot Creature, it is undoubtedly furniſhed in a 
plenary manner with the Salts of Corn, Graſs, 
Hay, and Straw, that by them are digeſted, 
and loaded with more of their Particles, than 
from the Bodies of any other Quadrupeds, 
as may be obſerved from their Dungs and 
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374 Chiltern and Vale 
Litter, which when heaped together in 3 
Quantity, doth there ferment, and become a 
ſmoaky fiery Dunghil that will eat off the. 
Shells of Eggs in a Day's time, if put in Vi. 
negar and buried therein; hence it is that 
this Dung becomes. rotten, and then by its 
intenſe Heat and Putrefaction, often produces 
the many Snakes, that are more plentifully 
bred in Midalęſex, by the greater Quantities 
of this Dung that are there made beyond 
any other County in England: And it is for 
this reaſon, that all rotted Horſe-dungs are 
put on ſward Grounds, eſpecially at Mi. 
- chaetmas, that the Winter Rains may. waſh 
their faline ſulphureous Qualities into the 
Earth, againſt the ſucceeding Summer; for 
if it was laid on in March or April, and a 
dry time follows, it would then conſequeni- 
ly burn up and deftroy the Graſs, inſtead of 
bringing forward a great Burthen ; This 
Hazard likewiſe attends Horſe-dung when 
| aid on the top of Barley, and therefore is ge- 
nerally ploughed in the laſt time, that it may 
better receive the Wets, and not be ſo ſoon 
dried away: But where the ſhort Dung of the 
Stable is ſaved under Cover that the Rains 
can't waſh away its Salts, then it has done 
very well alone, when thrown over the 
new ſowed Grain of Barley, Wheat, or Rye, 
but better if mixed with Aſhes, Malt-duſt, 
Rabbets, Hens, or Pigeons-dungs ; or if Cow- 
dung is incorporated with it in an Out-houſe, 
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it will be very efficacious when they are rot- 
ted into a Fineneſs and harroughed in with 
any of thoſe Grains. This ſhort Horſe- dung 
being the ſofteſt and richeſt part of the Dung- 
hil, the great Rains by their ſeveral Baſh- 
ings have more Power to waſh away its Vir- 
tue to the Owner's great Loſs, when expoſed 
to the Weather; but when it is by Time and 
Cover thus rotted, either by it ſelf or mixed, 
it certainly is a moſt excellent Dreſſing to 
. put on Wheat after it is harroughed in upon 
a Clover-lay, or upon any other broad Lands, * 
wherein Wheat, Barley, or Rye is ſowed, be- 
cauſe by its being in a ſhort pulverized State 
it is the eaſier waſhed in by the Winter and 
Summer Rains that follow : It is this rich 
Dung and its Litter that will do great Ser- 
vice when ploughed into wet, cold, ſwampy Will 1. 
Grounds, for here it will not only dry tt I 
Earth by drinking up its Moiſture, but at Wl 
the ſame time will heat its Surface and pro- 
mote the Growth of all Grain and Graſs that 
may be ſowed therein; fo likewiſe upon 
moſſy wettiſh Meadows. This Horſe-dung, 
if laid on as ſoon as the Graſs is mowed in 
May or June, will prove its Goodneſs by re- 
turning a plenteous After-paſture, and have 
more time to rot, waſh into the Earth, and 
be drawn by the Worms : This is not only 
the Farmers, but the Gardeners beſt Friend, 
by making their hot Beds, . and producing of 


Muſhrooms, Melons, &c. 4 
——— a 
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Tur Stale of the Horſe is by: ſome 2 
| at the Corner of the Stable, in a Hole at 


the end of a deſcending piece of Ground, 
and ſprinkled on Corn, or Graſs, to the 
forwarding of their Growths : It is allo, as 
well as the Dung, of a, very. ſtrong Nature, 
eſpecially of the Stone-horſe; and I will en- 
gage it ſhall anſwer its ſeveral Intents in Ve- 


getation, if rightly applied to os fort of 


Corn, Graſs, or Wood-grounds. 


Hoc-Dung. Is by moſt Farmers —_ 


ed an excellent Dreſſing and a quick Promo- 


ter of the Growth of all Vegetables; it be- 


ing of a more moiſt fat Nature than the 
dry, hot Horſe-dung, and therefore it is pre- 
ferred, eſpecially: for enriching our Barley- 
grounds, directly as it is made from the Hog- 


yard or Stye : For this, by the great Quanti- 


ties of Corn that the Swine deyours in fat- 


ting, return a conſiderable deal of ſaline unc- | 
tuous Excrement, that will mix with, nouriſh, 


and impregnate the Earth, with its fructuous 
Qualities, It is therefore much better to be 


incorporated with Mould that is to be laid 
about a Tree's Roots, than the Horſe-dungs;. 


but then due Care muſt be taken firſt to 


let the Swines-dung and Mould lye mixed 


together ſome time before the Tree is plant- 


ed in it, leſt it damages it, for there is ge- 
nerally a great deal of Salt in this ſolid 


Dung, that its greaſy Nature will not . 
with, fo ſoon as the more ſpungy, 00 f 


" light 


treat 


the 


2 Beaſt 


bean: 
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lipht Horſe dungs; wherefore if the _ 
of a Hog is plc to a new planted Tree 
directly from the, Yard or Sty ; or if the 
Ground about an old Timber or Fruit- tree 
is dug up, and this Dung is laid upon or 
about its Roots in any Quantity, it will kill 
the Tree. Both this and Cow-dung are in 
ſome of the Northern Counties of Value for 
more than Field uſe, particularly in Lincoln- 
ſhire, where- the Hog-dungs ſoap and the 
Cow-dungs fire, In ſhort it is good for all 
manner of Uſes where, Dung is requiſite ; in- 
ſomuch that it has encouraged ſeveral to at- 
tempt a Dreſſing of their Land by folding 
with Swine ; but as they are moſt unruly 
Creatures, and cannot be well fenced out of 
a Field by Hedging, it has been laid aſide 
again, by two Farmers that I knew began 
this Practice. However the general Part of 
ours as well as the Vale Farmers are more 
than ordinary careful to improve this ferti-- 
lizing Dung, by giving the Hog plenty of 
Straw in the Sty, and throwing into their 
Yard, Garbidge, Weeds, Roots, and many 
other Things 'that they will trample into 
their Dung, and make it better for Field Uſc 
than if it was entire. | 
I Mus T own that this Dung has bow 
treated as a cool Manure, but I now ſuſ 
the Veracity of ſuch a Tenet ; whereas this 
Beaſt is moſtly fatted with Peas and Horſe. 
beans, and yndoubtedly the Food of —_—_ 
"iS | 


of their ſeveral Dungs, as may be ſeen by 
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9 
mals governs in a great meaſure the Eibe. 


that and Stable-horſes; for the latter is con- 
ſequently hotter and more efficacious than 
the former for the Growth of Vegetables : 80 
in this of Swine, as I take it to be furniſhed 
with great Store of hot Salts from ſuch Food, | 
lam of Opinion that it is rather a hot Dref. 
| fing ; for t better the Feed, the better the 


ug. | 
2323 Is certainly a cold Manus 
In compariſon of many others, and of an es- 
ſy Solution, which proves it to be of ſmall 

| Virtue in forwarding the Vegetation of Plants 
if uſed alone; but if reſerved under Cover, 
and mixed with Aſhes, Malt-duſt, Chalk, 
Lime, Horfe-dung, Straw, Turfs of Graz or 
with almoſt any other Earth, ſo that it may 
have time but to rot and incorporate, it 
will become a good Drefling, eſpecially on 
Gravels, Chalks, or Sands; for this being a 
cool Manure, will the better ſuit with thoſe 
hot, dry, and light Grounds z but where its 
ſpungy, Jooſe and hollow Parts are expoſed 
to Rains and other Weather, its Goodneſs i s 


| ſoon waſhed out, and will remain but an in- 


fipid Dreſſing, and much more if it is laid on 
the Fallow-grounds in Summer, as fome of 
the ignorant Huſbandmen do, where it lies 
ſpread on their Field- lands- three or four of 
the Summer Months together, till the Sun 
and Air hath exhauſted all the Virtue there · 


el: 


of: This Dung thus 068 and mixed will # 


alſo do great Service on Sward or Paſture- 


ground, and produce a ſweet Graſs : 80 like- 


wiſe if laid on arable Land preſently plough- 


ed in, will cauſe. good Crops of Corn, a 
cially 3 in the light Grounds. 


Mulxs and Aſſes Dung. Are ſo near the 
Make and Nature of Horſe. dung. as to wang 


no Explanation here. 


Sys Ps-Dung. By more than one Anthor 


is deferibed as the beſt Ingredient of all 


others diſſolved in Water, in order to mul 


tiply and forward the Growth of all Grain 
| that may be ſteeped and imbibed therein; 


dut this Rs feveral other ſuch ancient No- 
tions are now ſupplanted by that much more 


excellent Propagator Salt- Petre, with the 


Help of ſome others; however as it ſtands in 
the Claſs of Dungs, 1 muſt confeſs, I have 


found it by Experience to be the beſt and 
moſt univerſal Dreſſing of all others that 


ve uſe, to promote Vegetation, and that 


both in Summer and Winter. 

TH1s moſt ſerviceable Dung being of a 
hard, hot, ſaline, unctuous Nature, does more 
| prac aſſiſt the Ground, than Sener Horſe, 


or Cow- dung, by its ſubſtantial Parts, 7 


that are not fo foon diſſolved and waſhed a- 
way by Rains, evaporated by the Sun, and 


dried by the Air, as thoſe more- ſoft ones 
are, as May be ſeen "by the great Quantities | 


that lie long on the Surface of Commons and 
=. Fields, 
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Fields, watt therefore very much alli 30 
manner of . Clays, - Loams, Gravels, Chalks, 
Sands and Gras Grounds; On Clays, as they 
are the coldeſt of Earths, and this is 4 
warmeſt for Creatures; this Ground, as it is 
folded on, is mightily nouriſhed by their 
Wool, Dung, and Stale. By their Wool, as 


it is preſſed to the Earth by their lying on it, 


there is a Heat communicated, that its cold 
Nature greedily draws in and Benefits it ſelf, 
and not only by this, but alſo by ty Greaſe, 
which are both reckoned to ſuccour the Clay, 


as appears by the Application of Lime and 


Oil Cakes, that I ſhall hereafter mention, 


By their Dung, this Clay returns very great 


Crops, for by its tenacious cloſe Nature, it 
holds this Dreſſing a long time, whereby it 
is heated, and in ſome degree hollowed when 

loughed in, by which the Grain's Growth 
1s forwarded moſt part of the Summer and 
Winter ; and by the Sheep's treading it upon 
this Ground, it mixes with it in a much clo- 


ſer manner, than Dungs only laid on and 
ploughed in, whereby its Salts are cloſely 
joined to thoſe. of the- Clay ; and both toge- 


ther cauſes them great Stalks and Ears of 


Wheat, &c. that we often ſee are the largeſt 


of all others. This Dung is certainly the 
more rich, as it is, made by a Beaſt that can 


and generally does ſubſiſt without the Help 


of Water all the Year ; for which reaſon, 
their Dung is more than ordinary * 


R Baplained, . 
5 — with thoſe Vegetable Salts that are 


contained in the Graſs, Hay, Straw, and Corn 
that they alternately feed on: It is this fa- 
line Excrement that is an Enemy to all 
Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Flies, and Catterpil- 
lars, as we find to our great Profit, by fold- 
ing before and after the ſowing of Turnep, 
What, Barley, and other Seeds ; and when 
fed on Hay. or Straw in Yards in the Winter, 
theſe Creatures are of prodigious Service in 
converting Stover. to one of the beſt of 
Dungs; which have partly occaſioned many 
of our Farmers this great Straw Year, to 
buy in Weathers to eat it, and make Dung 
inſtead of Cows, that fold as dear as _—_ 
were cheap. \ 
A FOLD (a covered one eſpecially if it 
could be had) is a very great Enricher both 
of Graſs and arable Lands, by folding on 
the ſame all the Winter with Weather Sheep, 


firſt ſtrewing every Night a little Straw over 


the Ground to keep it from too violently 


drawing the Body of the Sheep, which _ 5 


alſo occaſion their making the more Dun 

and as it is deemed by many the beſt of — 
ſing, care is generally uſed to ſave and ob- 
tain it after the beſt Manner; ſome there- 
foic will add two Hurdles to a Fold. of 
twelve, and ſo in proportion to more, about 
ix Weeks before Michaelmas, becauſe then 
the Days are more ſhort, and the Sun not fo © 
Nowe to attract and exhauſt the Virtue 


of 


pe: 382 1 r 

0. their Dine and Stale , © as in the'f M 
ter Seaſons, - which renders a thin D 
in the Fold at this cooler time of the Y 


Part of the Summer. 
Tux Stale likewiſe ef this Beaſt 8-6 
5 courſe hotter and falter than ſome others, by 
ſo much as it is leſs uſed to ſupply its Drought 


by drinking ; and therefore it is of a moe 


fertile Quality to the Ground, which cauſe 
the diligent Shepherd every Morning to drive 
the Sheep briſkly about the Fold, that 
may be provoked to Dung and Stale, befor 


they are let out. 
Tux Dung and Stale of Sheep are moſt | 
efficacious on all manner of Loams, but more 


on Gravels, Chalks and Sands ; becauſt theſe 


Grounds being of a light, hollow Nature 
eſpecially the two laſt) are by the Help of 


the Fold, brought under a cſoſer Union in 
their Parts, im they otherwiſe would be, 
by any other Method that is now in uſe, 

A this Dreſſing is made to mix with, 


and ſtick to this looſe, ſhort Earth in ſuch | 
a tenacious manner, as enables it much bet- 


ter to adminiſter its Salts to the Corn or 
Graſs that grows therein; and then it be- 


comes much firmer, and the Vegetables more 


fixed and empowered to withſtand the Vio- 
lence of Winds, and the Baſhings and Waſh- 
ings of Beat-rains that otherwiſe might be 
fatal to nech Grain, as I have before par- 

ticularly 


refl ng 
equal to a thicker one in the foregoing th , 
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| ni explained as in the Chapters. of 
Chalks and Sands. Y 
RanzeTs-Dung, Is of ſo hot and fertile 4 
2 Nature to both ploughed and ſward 
Ground, that it is ſold with us for Six-pence 
the ſingle Buſhel trodden in, after it has lain 
near twelve Months under Cover, rotting, 
and is moſt commonly made uſe of in our 
Gravels, Chalks and Loams, where it is firſt 
ſowed by the-Hand out of the Seed lot, and 
E in with Barley, but will not ſo 
well anſwer in wettiſh Soll as the Pigeons 
and ſome- other Dungs will, becauſe this is 
not of ſo hot a Nature as they are ; yet as 
this Creature like the Sheep, can live with- 
out Water, its Dung and Stale is more hot 
and ſaline than many other of the four- 
footed ſort are: That renders 1 it of exquiſite 
Service both in proper, arable and Graſs- 
grounds, if laid on Aer of them early 2 
nough, as at Chriſtmas, or Candlemas, that 
the Sun and Air may not dry and exhauſt it, 
before its fertile Salts are communicated to 
the Roots of the Corn, Graſs, or Trees; 
likewiſe for the Encreaſe of Turneps, this is 
of vaſt Service if thirty Buſhels are harrough- 


ed into the Ground with the Seed: It has 


often moved my Regret, to think of the great 
Quantities of this, as well as ſeveral other 
rich Dreſſings that are carried to the London 
Leſtols, and there conſumed. to - little pur- 
poſe ; for it is certainly worth our while to 
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7 Country afterwards. 


pay very whit for this a HE Ap 
there, and bring it iy Mikes into the | 


UR INES. As they are ended with 6 
burning Spirit, it calls for a careful Manage 
ment on all ſorts of Graſs, Corn, or Trees. 


roots, that it furiouſly aſſiſts or deſtroys, as 
it is diſcreetly or indiſcreetly- applied ; its 
right uſe being not only in a mall 


but at a proper Seaſon: In the firſt, it ſhould 


Quaittity, | 


be no more than ſprinkled or poured. on in 
ſmall Streams, out of a watering or other | 


Pot or Diſh: In the latter, it is to be dove | 


in Fanuary, February, or before May is over, 


that the drying Heat of the Weather may not 


add to the fiery Part of the Stale. Thave 
thought human Stale of that Importance in 
promoting the Growth of Corn; Graſs, and 
Trees, that I have and do allow my Maid- 
ſervant Three-pence for every Kilderkin ſhe 
ſaves by emptying the Chamber pots into a 
Caſk, which when full, I put into a Cant, 


and let it run out on my Corn or Graſs, wit 


is drawing over them, by pulling out the Cork 
at each end of the Veſſel. Likewiſe when 


I empty my neceſſary Houſe, the Man mixes 


Straw- with it in each Barrow, and puts it 


on a Heap to lie in the Weather and rot; till 


it becomes fit to put on my Land, where 
when it is ploughed in, either at  Michael- 


mas for Wheat or Rye, or in the Spring for 


Barley, it is of a very great and laſting Service. 


The 


The hrine bot the Hork 8 to AY Ponds of . 

| cſhof any; next to that the Dog, as is proved 

by the Litter out of a Kennel of Hounds, 

Which has been found to be of a fiery Nature; 

then the Sheep, Hog and Cow: Chamberlye. 5 

| has peeled Wheat at 5 ſoaked with Brine in it. 

F Pigxons-Dung. Is indiſputably the hotteſt 
Dungs for all wet Clays and moiſt Loams, 
where in a peculiar manner the fiery Salts act 
moſt fe in bringing forward the Growth 

of all-Grain, Graſs and Trees, that are ſowed 

and. planted in theſe chilly cold Grounds, and is 

therefore ſent many Miles by the Vale- men, 
and bouglit at Ten- pence the heaped Buſhel, 

chiefly for their Barley-crops, becauſe in 

 Wheat-Grounds it does not ſo well anſwer, if. 

mixed with the Earth about Michaelmas, for 

then by its lying in or on it near twelve Months, 

the Rains are apt to waſh away its light fertile 
Properties too ſoon ; but, if ſowed the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, 

this Dung will prove moſt efficacious if plough- 

ed or harroughed in with the Grain, or ſowed 

out of the Seed-cot on the Surface immediate- 

ly after the Barley is got into the Ground; 
A in my Opinion harroughing in is the 

beſt way, for then it lies the neareſt to the 
N Body; ; and if a wet Time ſhould ſuc- 

| ceed, the Grain will ſoon get a Head, that will 

cover its Roots and ſhade. them againſt the 

ſcorching Heats of Summer: But though I. 

mention only * and Loams, yet is there no 
=—c - =_ 


Service to all Land, 


= or on, oe 11 and meat 
Grounds, N EE: | 
Ae af 0 0 by othicy 


Hens-Dung. | 
Fowls- dung, are of che vety 


1. 0 
| and good as the Pigeons, Y. © e Wed 
on about Chriſtmas ot Candi , for then it 
to be hoped ſufficient ane ef. Nin wilt | 
fall before the Spring i is over, /4 tb. cauſe „ 
Corn and Grafs under it to et 5 117 % Bm 
and Shelter againſtthe Sumner Droughits: o | 

Hen-dutig with us is ſold for Sie patch the i 
double Buſhel, put into the Meafure as hollow Wl 
as can be, but if 110 1 in and heaped, then 4 fin- 
gle Buſhel is reckoned at the faths Price, add 
1s uſed in all the Intents and Putpoſes as Pig tis 
dung is. Hen-dung is frequently mixed. with | 
Chaff, Malt-duft, ſhort eſta Cows: 8 
dung, Se. by putting any of them un r bete 
theſe Fowls rooſt, that they may be intbrþorat: 
ed and rot together, for Here this Manure will 
mix with and diffuſe its Salts 18 7 oo, ſeveral 

Species, ſo as greatly to encreaſe à large Quan- 
| they of excellent Hand-dreffing for all forts of 
Corn, Graſs, or Wood-land : His lakes ſome 
reckoti one Load of heat Hens- dung to 15 
worth fix of ſome common Dune WF is ot 

ſuch light clean Portage in Sacks on Horſe- 

back, that it may be carried and ſotved in di- 
ſtant Grounds when the Cart Saane convent 
was þ come. -- 


800r. 


Sor. Is a moſh U pomerfal Mia made 
= many of our beſt Farmers | in hg | 
=_ Chiltern, eek but by few i in the Vale, be- 
and ſupply it 


| ue of by 


cauſe they grudge the . ual 


| with their Flocks of Sp 3 not but that it 


will do as much good there as any where: Its 
EI chief Uſe is on Wheat, Rye and Barley, and 

W commonly ſown bom Chriſtmas to April, 
on any of them out of a Seed-cot as thin ag 


d well be, to the Quantity of twenty or 


twenty five Buſhels on an Acre, for if the 


Foot was ta be ſown ſooner, the Winter Rains 
and Snowy would endanger its Goodneſs being 


Vaſb- d away tao early; but of late ſome ſow + 


their Wheat and Rye in Azguft, that they may 
eat their ar: ® Head in Newer with Of 


er get a 1 Head. This i is 4 a moſt ex- 


cellent Dreſſing if that Quantity is ſowed on 
Barley juſt harroughed into the Ground, and 


will not only return a good Crop of this, but 
uſo another of Peas, Beans, Thetches or Tails, 
the ſucceeding Seaſon : On new ſown Tur- 
neps there is nothing better than Soot, becauſe 
it deſtroys and keeps off the Inſects, and vaſt- 


ly forwards he Torne ps Growth: On St. Foine, = 


twenty Buſhels of Sis ſown at Candlemas on 
an Acre once in three Years, exceeds all other 


Dreflings whatſoever, and ſo on Lucerne, 


Cover, and all other artificial and natural 


Cc 2 En, Graſſes 
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388 © Chiltern and Vu, 
Graſſes, becauſe it kills all Moſs, and force n 
the Growth of the St. Foine ſo faſt; that it 

gets the better of and keeps down the Breed 
of Weeds; it alſo ſpoils the Growth of the 
Clob- weed, Ruſh, and ſeveral other courſe Ve. 

getables, and brings up in their room the 
Honey - ſuckle the ſame Vear: Of late our 
Farmers have been ſo frugal, as to buy their 
Soot at London in the Summer, by carrying 


5 
11 


thither Grain, Chaff, or Wood, and bringing 
back Soot, which they lay in a cover d place 
all the Winter till Chriſtmas or Candlemas for 
Wheat, or later for Barley, for then it is com- 
monly ten or Twelve- pence the Buſhel deliver- 
ed to us in the Country; whereas if we buy 
it at the beſt Hand in London, before or pre- 
ſently after Harveſt, we often have it for Six- 
pence the Buſhel there; but then due Care 
muſt be taken that it is not adulterated with 
Cork, Smiths or other Aſhes, that are too 
often mixed for the Encreaſe of their Meaſure, 
eſpecially by thoſe Chimney-ſweepers that live | 
in the Suburbs of London: Allo if it is bought 
of the Waggoners, their Meaſure ſhould be 
examined, for I have known one of the worlt 
ſort of them bring down four or five, as pre- 
fuming it would not be obſerved by the Buyer. 
In ſhort, there is ſuch Quantities yearly uſed 
of this forcing Dreſſing, that ſome fifty Pounds 

a Year Farmers have conſumed three Hundred 
Buſhels in one Spring Seaſon : Nor do I know 
of few or any that rent from fifty * 
Lv. By . 


4 
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Year and upwards, but what buy Dk more 
or leſs of this London Soot, that will ' dreſs our 
| Chiltern-land for two Crops: : I have therefore 
thought it neceſſarily incumbent on me to en- 
large on this moſt valuable Article; and becauſe 
Authors in this, as far as I have found, are 
generally deficient i in expoſing . its ſeveral Ules A 
and particularly Mr. Worlige, who though a 
far greater Scholar than myſelf, yet is ſo wide of 
the Matter, that I will here inſert all he ſays 
of it (as far as I'know) in his fix Shilling bound 
Book; entituled, A Compleat Syſtem of Huſban- 
„Kc. dated i in the Vear 17 16. Page 119. 
3 Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very 
good, eſpecially that which is made of Wood. 
It is moſt beneficial to Trees or Plants that 
« either grow in the. Shade, or too cold or : 
* moiſt Grounds, ' 

THERE is a new piece of 880 Huſbandry 
of late acted by ſome that buy their Soot in 
Summer, and lay it in the fame Field that is 
to be ſown with it, where they thatch the 

Heaps with Straw, that keeps off all Weather. 

ASHES. Either of the Wood or Coal ſort, 
are a very good Dreſſing for Corn or Graſs- 
grounds, the firſt we buy for three- half. pence 

the ſingle Buſhel, and ſow it out of a wary 
in our Wheat, Rye, or Barley-ground, in 
February or March, by throwing twenty, thirty, 
or forty Buſhels on an Acre of the Surface; 
but the Coal-aſhes are ſo full of Sulphur, that 
fight Sacks, or thirty two N are full e- 


C 3 1 Wh | 


: qu 1 an 1088 10 wh 
'Gfaſs- 


| graſs to that degree, that 1 muſt \needs'fw 
think it an excellent Manute, i 


of Barley end, this laſt Spring „put 5 


twenty four Buſhels on an Ron. and had ſuch 
a Burthen, as he never received in one Fear 


on the ſame Ground theſe thirty Vears paſt; 


It was the Expteſſion of a judicipaus Mani 
was in company with, that a Bulli of Coil. 
.aſhes was as good for ſward Ground, as a Buſb. 


el of our Wood- ſoot that is here fold for Six- 


pence ; becauſe the Sulphar in one was ſh 


much hotter and more preferable to the Salt 


in the other, and, next to Saot, is one of the 


beſt Remedies for killing the. -Clob-weed', 
. Ruſh, and other'courſe Graſſes that too often 
infeſt the Meadow-grounds ; The "Wood and 
*Coal aſhes of late have gained-great*Reputa- 
tion for their many fertile Uſes, as well by 
themſelves, as mixed with ſhort Horſe- dung, 
Cows, Fowls, and other Dungs and Stover ; 
o likewiſe have thoſe made from burnt Clay, 
Mould, Heat, Turf and Ant-hills. ; Vet 


know of a large Meadow containing two or 


three Hundred Acres, that were run over with 
Ant-hills, or Piffum- banks very thick; the 
Hills were cut up with the wide Sharr-plough, 
and the Graſs-part put into Heaps with'the 
Forks to lie ol * but che Mould- part was 


imme⸗ 


grounds, where they Bl hit of the 
Moſs, and ſuddenly" breed the 'Hondy-ſudkle. 
eſpecially = 
Rains ſoon follow their ſowing; Furnier right 


W 4 2 n 5 1 1990 
immediately. X.the Cragod wit 
he 234 15, ke je Ti arte x " to. he inedle 


ill hey BT AS ie þ by.l ying, ferment- - 20 


10 ear, and then i it 

e n the Fi ield : The reaſon 
, o_ furt into ſeveral Heaps, and not 
nin ing it into Ashes, Was by the Owner 


| though t more proper, becauſe in this 4 Fane 


it contained and kept in its Salts better, 

| if often eprogdand.Gxpoled. to the Waſhings gs of 
| . great Rains, , qr burnt ; an d alſo: xcauſe this 
— Ground lying lay and wetulh, this way would 
| better, thicken} It, — keep it lrier 7 
. than if it, was reduced tb Aſbes, Which 1 thi nk 


4s very confonapt - 5 zood Huſbandry : But 


"mhocyer buys Ne Aſhes. muſt tke 
[aches geen bas they e and not adul- 
tterated with D and oth 0 er rumpery, far 
then en Will. 1 
tion; and. ſo will the Aſhes from. great Brew- 
honſes, Smit ns, Forges,, Glaſs-houſes, and other 
Places in and .ahgur ;London, where by the 
Fury of their large Fires the Aſhes are re burnt to 
that degree;that little Goodneſs is left in them, 
- which cauſes. thoſe. from private Families to be 
much more excellent, as they are leſs burnt, 
for promoting, the Growth of. Vegetables. In 
the Country we make a particular Diſtinction 
between Aſhes. from Wood (the hard fort eſpe- 
cally), and thoſe, from Furze, Fern, and Straw, 
for the latter are not ſo. valuable as the former, 


becauſe. the Wood ſort exceed thoſe from 


c 4 Furze, 


likely deceive. your, Ex ecta- 
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| 302 Chile an d Vu ER” 
Furze, as much as the Furze Joes tho fe . W 
Fern, and Fern from Straw: Let netwiin. 
ſtanding the great Goodneſs there 1 in ches 
Soap-aſhes and all others, they may be uſed 
to à Fault; for I have known this'D Drefling ſo 
often repeated on one and the ſame piece f 
Ground, that they have lain ſo thick at bottom 
as to choak the Growth of the Graſs to its 
very great Damage, but of alternate Manutes 
T ſhall in this Chapter write further! However, 
to do Juſtice to this fertile Dreſſing, I muſt 
commend it next to Soot, Lime, and Fowls- 
dung, for not breeding Weeds, at the ſame 
time it nouriſhes the Earth, as the Horſe and 
ſome other Dungs are apt to do; which bs 
raiſed my Eſteem ſo much for the Londin 
Aſhes, that when I have ſent Stack-wood 
thither, my Team has brought back a Load 
of theſe from the Town Lay-ſtalls, for which 
we pay Twelve-pence there ; but theſe are 
wrong Places to take them from, becauſe a5 
they here lie open to the Weather, they ate 
often waſhed by the Rains, and ſo loſe a great 
deal of their Sulphor Which is the eſſen- 
tial part of their Dreſling ; ; whereas if the 
Aſhes were ſaved under Cover, as they are 
brought out of the Houſes, their Goodneſs 
might better be depended ba. =». 
ILIE. Has often been proved to be a pro- 
lifick Drefling of all manner of Ground what- 
ſoeyer, if uſed in a right manner: For in this 
is caagulated a balfgemiek alkaline ons *=-j 
ore 


r Fa 6 
* 


— Bapbiggl, 393 
bel xe was fixed in the crude. Stone c or Chalk, 
and unable to act in the Growth of Vegetables; _ 


| but now made free, and ſet at Liberty by Cale 
Cination: For till the acid barren Quality of 


Stones or other Minerals is evaporated by Fire, 


the Salts in them are of little or no Significa- 
tion to Land; and ſo of Chalks and other 
Earths, . unleſs they are cured by Fire, Fer- 


mentation or Putrefaction, they are not capa- 85 


ble of benefiting the Ground, Grain or Graſs 


they are laid amongſt,” becauſe no hard denſe 


Bodies can mix with, and aſſiſt the Earth, as 
the more looſe and powder'd ones do, nor can 
their worſe ſterile earthy Parts, that lie con- 
cealed in their original priſtine State, be of Ser- 
vice, till they, are converted into a contrary 


Nature, which makes this dry burning Lime 


'not only abſorp and conſume the Wets and Moi- 


ſture of Grounds that are often fatal in the Win- 


ter and Spring to the Wheat, Rye and Graſs, but 
alſo kills, wounds and drives away Wortns, Snails, 


Grubs and. Caterp lars; Lime therefore is uſed 


many Ways in Fa arming. 1/½, By mixing it with 
Turf, Dung or Mould, and ſuffered to lie till 


they are rotted and incorporated together, 
which will make an excellent Drefling for 


Corn or Graſs- ground. Secondly, Forty Buſh- 


els of Stone lime ſhould be ſlaked in one Heap 


in the Field by the Weather, which it will do 


in a few Days, and then ſowed over an Acre 


— 


out of a Seed: cot as thin as it can well be; this 
may thus remain for a Week, when the Wheat 


in 


may be harroughed in broad Lands, or ſowed 


Nas Hake the Line ke tas as; it 4 


Field, and ſow it while it is bot, that it may 
| the Ground into a Ferment. , 


It muſt be in like Manner and Quantity-fowe 


over the Ground with Tu 1rnep-ſced. 3 the Lime | 


| i rt to be harroughed in twice in a Place, 
and then-the Turnep<ſced 


hot, and let lain a Week or For 


Inſects, that often here deſtroy the Wheat, and 


will. alſo cauſe it to gather thicker, and man- 
tain it ſelf in the cold wet Times of the Wine 
ter and Spring, when. others ſicken or die 


and therefore am ſurprized to ſind a late Au-. 


thor ſay, that Lime is moſt natural for light, | 


:fandy, hot, -gravelly Grounds , and bat for 
wet, cold Gravels, but worſt. of, all for call 


Clays, as the ſame Mr. Morlige ſays, Baze 206. 
jos in-anſwer: to this Aſſertion; It is ] 


Opinion that Lime hy: its fructuous Salis ani 


Ahr Parts agrees W all ſorts of Grounds, 
both arable and grazing, but. beſt. of all with 
the cold wet Clays: For here are two oppolite 
Natures, the one a ſweet burning ſoft, the 


other of a very auſtere. frigid one; which is 
conſequently an 1 forthe | great Good 
that Lime does Pak this Ground, kn 6 ap- 
parently be ſeen from my Neighbour's Mana 
ment, Who _ the. 1 Rubbiſh of 


Kn. 


. „ 

— . 3x * 4 

« 9 N 
. * <a, 


once in à Place with 
light Harroughs. Taurthiy, On aCloverLay | 
Forty Buſhels may be harronghed in while itis 
might, then 
tharrough 4 in the Wheat; this will deliwer dhe 
Grain from the deſtructive Worm and other 


FFF 


5 


—— 


bo 4 . 


-nually return him e 3 and not 
chere, but in other Places that I haveidhin «df 


for ſix "Years, if Peas or Beans follow che firſt 
Wheat Crop. 


quiſite gervice in Farming. as being the grea 

| -eſt iAlterative of any other to our N , 
_ 1Loams wnd:Orayels |: Without this great Im- 
proven che manyefine· Crops of Corn and at- 
.tificial Graſſes could not be obtained that are, 

becauſe dt vures the Clays of their ſour, auſtere, 

cold, hard aud tough Qualities, and eſtabliſhes 
for 'ſometimes" twelve, or twenty Vears 

- ther a . igh 


into their contrary Qualities, whereby the 


the Ground becomes ide fertile, by cauſing 

'theſe Earths to emit their Salts to heit ſeveral 
| Vegetables with Freedom, which otherways 
would be tenaciouſly: fu d and kept from nou- 
riſhing the Corn and Graſs, that would then 
want their vital Aſſiſtance; o that it evidently 
appears, that thoſe who chalk moſt, receive the 
greateſt Crops: But in the Vale they ſtand not 
in ſo much need of this moſt kind Earth, becauſe 
their black and bluiſh marly-Clays are natural- 
by ſhort in chernſelves, and readily yield to the 


Power 


Kiln, d bench Kay 8 ther un. 
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| the like Soil, and wil holdgood-in'the/Ground | 


CnALk. Isa Mineral that is of moſt: _ i 
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tneſs, Warmneſs, / Sweetneſs and 5 
Shortneſs in their room; Ando in che 
Loams and Gravels, this Barth does Wonders 
* converting itheir ſour and binding Natures 


Plough performs its Operations more eaſily, arid 
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„ Gland 
Power: of: the Air and Ralls ee 
red Clays in the Chiltern are quite different 
FO to thoſe of the Vale, and require the Help 
| of Chalk or Sand to reduce their ſurly Bodic: 
as they will not be prolifick in their Produc 
tions: But this Dreſſing I have UN 
cours d of in the Chapter of Chalk. * 
Hokx-ſhavings. Are a warm, ſpiritut 
hollow Dreſſing, and are of two Sorts, Fo 
.and the coarſer ; the firſt is generally ſold for 
twelve Shillings the twelve Buſhel Sack; and 
the latter for leſs, and are ſown. out of à Seed... 
cot on Wheat, Rye, or Barley- ground o 
before the laſt Ploughing, to the Quantity of 
._ _ twenty four Buſhels on an Acre, that will laſt 
fix Years in the Earth; they are generally 
ploughed in, with Wheat, or Rye i in Stitches, 
and alſo before Wheat, Rye, or Batley ate 
harroughed in broad Lands: : It is a moſt er- 
cellent Dreſſing in white rey „ "Sands, 
Gravels, or Loams. | I 
Racs are a warm Ane and by ths 
| © fpungy hollow Parts ſerve as a. | 
|  _ 'Drefling in Chalks, Sands, Loams and: En- 
| vels, but beſt of all in the white Grounds, 
for in this dry Soil they lie, receive, and fe- 
tain the Wets a long time to the great Nou- 
riſhment of the Grain or Graſs that grows a- 
mongſt them; and alſo by their thready, 
woolly Property will, in ſome meaſure, hold 
together this ſhort Earth againſt the Froſts, 
Winds and Wets, that are pt to ſhoal, * 
i an 
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and plows away the Ground from Ke Roots 

of the Corn, and for this purpoſe they are 
chop'd by a proper Inſtrument ſo ſmall as to 
be fit for ſowing with the Hand out of a Seed- 
cot, juſt before the laſt Ploughing for Wheat 
or Barle y, and then ploughed in with the 
Wheat in Stitches; or if the Wheat and Bar- 
ley are ſown in broad Lands, the Rags muſt 
be firſt ploughed i in, and the Grain harrough- 
ed after: Some will plough them in about 
Albollantide, that they may rot and mix with 
the Earth againſt the Barley Seaſon: T heſe 
Rags are better and worſe in Goodneſs and 
Value, the head Price of all being four Shil- 
lings per hundred Weight, and an Acre re- 
quires four or five Hundret. 

Hoops. They are differently uſed of late, the | 
| Oxen or Cows eſpecially, for inſtead of cutting 
them to pieces and prighing: them into the 
Ground, we force them into the Earth with 
Sticks, preſently after the Wheat, Barley or 
| Rye is ſown, at about ſix Inches or a Foot 
diſtance, in order to prevent the Dog, Ge. 
carrying them away ; here they lie almoſt 
ſmother d with their Operations ready to receive 
and lodge the Rains, which will cauſe them 
to rot, putrify and mellow the Ground, ſo that 
by reaſon of the Dirt about them, their faſt ly- 
ing in the Ground, and their nauſeous Taſte and 
Scent, they lie ſafe from Dog, Fox, Badger, wild 
and Pole-cats,' Weaſels, Ranes and Stoats, and 
is a D for ſix Years to Chalks; Gravels, | 


Loams, 


0 Loams, Sande, "xo eh 1 
are the Sheeps, Hogs, Goats, and azs-book, | 
that are commonly ploughed in bee 
for Wheat, Rye or Barley, as bei Sof e 0 
er Bulk, and eaſily covered in he Groug 
|  Hoet-hair and Coney-clipy NEB. - dw 3 
good Dreflings for the light, Soils m | 
in with Wheat, Rye or Barley, ſo are Oil 
Cakes of Rape- ſeed, Gc. that are now uſty. 
much about Luton in B 9 8 wy 
| Chop ſmall or grind, ud plovgh "ly 
in to a great Profit, Theſe are RO of them 
general Manures, and uſed mare than ever, in- 
ſomuch that I know four Farmers, Neighbour, - 
that have equally contributed to the Vurchas 5 
of twenty twelve-Buſhel Sacks, which they 
alternately fill with Chaff, Ge. and carry to | 
London in their Waggons, where they again - 
load with ſome of theſe as a Dreſſing 2 
Land: The Shaving-hoofs, Coney- 3 4 
and other Manures, we commonly buy at Mb, : 
 Athins in Turnmill-ftreet near Clerkenwell, 
 Tarse ſeveral Manures and Dreflings * : 
Land are bappily ordain'd by Providence for 
the Encreaſe of Grain, Graf, ” Wood, Fe. as 
being of moſt exquiſite Service to accompliſn 
that great End, if by a right Judgment they 7 
are dul y adapted to Grain, Graſs, Wood, Sol 
and — ; otherwiſe they may become 
auxiliary Evils inſtead of Helps: As for Ex- 
ample, if a Perſon was to dreſi his wet Clays 
| | = 1 in 
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' End of his Deſign, by the firſt being wafſrd 


7 k 


| away through its cold looſe Parts, and ſo ren- 
dered of little or no Efficacy; and the other 


by its faline ſulphureous Nature, with the help 


ol dhe San and dry Weather, be affiſted ir 


ſpoiling the Crops that grow therein: But av 


dove all other Management there is an abſolute 


Neceſity for rimking uſo of theſe Dreſſings al- 
| | ternately, | that is, not only to dreſs the Grain; 


Graſs and Soil with a Manure, but to alter 
| theſe Supplies each Seaſon ; for if I dreſs my 


_ Wheat-crop this time with Stable-dung, the 
next time it 'ſhould, be with Soot, and the 
third time with the Fold, Horn. ſhavings, 
Hogs-hair, Hoofs, or ſome other Change, and 


ſo for any other Grain, Ge. elſe it may be de- 


pended on, the Earth and Grain will be ſatu- 
rated and tired with the Repetition of one and 
the ſame ſort, which is often the Cauſe of thin - 


Crops, and to my Knowledge but lightly re- 


garded by ſome ignorant Huſbandmen ; though : 


to my Satisfaction I muſt own this profitable 


Notion of late has obtain'd a Probation with 
many that formerly cavill'd with a uſeful Tenet 


meerly for its being new ; for. undoubtedly 
different Dreſſings impregnate the Ground 


with different Salts and Sulphurs, which oblige 


the Roots of all Vegetables that grow therein, 
to draw 5 


2 manner 


or Gravels in Sammer wich Soor-lime, or i- 
geons- dung; it's very likely he may loſe the 


their Food each time in a various 


manner, as I 

ter of the Beech- tree, a 

as T have ſaid before, 

not only their Dreſſings, but alſot 1eirSeedeach: 
or at every other time of ſowing for its 2 4 
Encreaſe: Tis therefore that we dreſs aks 
ſtubble with Cart-dung 

of Wheat, in order to lighten and 

Earth that i is commonly clung and heavy? 

an Oat-crop ; but after a vere or | Bean 
we fold for the ſucceeding) gp crop, b 
after them, the Ground is gene 
hollow. 


